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PICKING UP THE PIECES: A COMEDY. 


It is morning in Mrs, Metron’s apartment in Florence, 
ture is gathered into the middle of 
Mrs. Metron is a widow and no longer young. Lorp Daw- 


sheet. 


e 
All the furne- 
the room, and covered with a 


LisH, who comes to call, has also forgotten his youth, 


Dawlish. Good morning, Mrs. 
Melton, I hope Holloa! There 
is nobody here. What is all this 
about? , 

(After some consideration he pro- 
ceeds to investigate the extraordinary 
erection with the point of his stick, 
After convincing himself of tts na- 
ture he lifts a side of the sheet, pulls 
out an easy-chair, inspects it, and 
finally sits on it.) 

She is an extraordinary woman. 
I don’t know why I like her. I 
don’t know why she likes me. I 
suppose that she does like me. If 
not, what a bore I must be! I come 
here every day—and stay. I sus- 
pect that I am an awful fellow to 
stay. I suppose I ought to go now, 
This furniture trophy don’t look like 
being at home to callers. But per- 
haps she is out: and then I can go 
on sitting here. I must sit some- 
where. May I smoke? I daresay: 
thank ye, I will. Smoke? Smoke. 
There is a proverb about smoke. I 
wonder how I came to know so 
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many proverbs. I don’t know much. 
“There is no smoke without fire,” 
Yes, that’s it. There is uncommon 
little fire in a cigarette. Little fire 
and much smoke, Yes, that’s like 
this I mean Let me— 
what d’ye call it?—review my posi- 
tion. Here I sit. Here I sit every 
day. That is, smoke, I suppose— 
plenty of smoke, Is there any fire? 
That is the question. I wish people 
would mind their own business, It 
is trouble enough to mind one’s own 
business, I should think. But yet 
there are people—there’s that Filit- 
terly, for instance—damned little 
snob. Flitterly makes it the busi- 
ness of his life to go about saying 
that I am going to be married; and 
all because here is a woman who is 
not such an intolerable bore as—as 
other people. Filitterly is the sort 
of man who says that there is no 
smoke without fire. What is this? 
That is what I want to know. Is 
this business of mine all smoke, all 
cigarette and soda, or— confound: 
s 
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Flitterly! I wonder if I ought to 
pull his nose. I am afraid that 
that sort of thing is out of date. 
I don’t think I could pull a nose, 
unless somebody showed me how. 
Perhaps if somebody held him 
steady, I might. I don’t think I 
could do it. He has got such a 
ridiculous little nose. I wonder if 
I ought to give up coming here. I 
don’t know where I should go to. 
I wonder if I am bound in honour, 
and all that. Perhaps that is out 
of date too. I sometimes think that 
I am out of date myself. (After 
this he fishes under the sheet with 
his stick and brings to light a photo- 
graph-book, which he studies as he 
continues to meditate, 

I wonder if she would take me 
if I asked her. I don’t believe she 
would: she is a most extraordinary 
woman. Who is this, I wonder? I 
never saw this book before. I sup- 
pose that this is the sort of man 
women admire. He would know 
how to pull a nose, I daresay he 
has pulled lots of noses in his day. 
Does it for exercise. Suburban 
ead. A kind of little Tooting lady- 
killer. I wonder she 'puts such a 
fellow in her book. Why, here he 
is again, twice as big and fiercer. 
IIere is another—and another, 
Hang him, he is all over the book, 

(He pitches the book under the 
sheet. Then Mrs. Merron comes in 
wearing a large apron, and armed 
with duster and feather-brush.) 

Mrs. Melton. Lord Dawlish! 
What are you doing here ? 

D. Nothing. 

Mrs. M. How well you do it! 

D, Thank you, 

Mrs. M. But you are doing some- 
thing: you are smoking, 

D. Am I? I beg your pardon. 

Mrs, M. And you shall do more: 
you shall help me, I have been up 
to my eyes in work since seven 
o'clock. 

D, Seven! Why don’t you make 
somebody else do it? 
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Mrs. M. Because I do it so well. 
I have a genius for dusting, and 
Italian servants have not. In this 
old city they have an “unfeigned 
respect for the dust of ages. 

D,. Have they? How funny! 
But they might help you, I should 
think. Where are they? There 
was nobody to let me in, Where 
are your servants? 

Mrs. M, Gone. 

D. Gone! 

Mrs, M. Gone and left me free. 
I packed them all off—man and 
maid, bag and baggage. 

D. But who will look after you? 

Mrs. M. I. I am fully equal to 
the task. But come, be useful. 
You shail help me to rearrange the 
furniture, 

D. Help! I! 

Mrs. M. Yes, help! You! Iam 
not quite sure that you can’t. 

(As he proceeds to brush the back 
of a char with a feather-brush, it 
occurs to him to apologise for his 
intrusion.) 

D, I suppose I ought to apologise 
for coming so early. Somehow I 
found myself in the Palazzo—and 
the door of your apartments was 
open, and so I came in. I took the 
liberty of an old friend. 

Mrs. M. I believe we have been 
acquainted for at least a month. 

PD. Only a month! It is not 
possible, It must be more than a 
month, 

Mrs. M. Apparently our precious 
friendship has not made the time 
pass quickly, 

D. No. I mean that it never 
does pass quickly, 

Mrs. M, Work, work, work! It’s 
work that makes the day go quick. 
I am busy from morning till night, 
and time flies with me. 

D, Then you shorten your life. 

Mrs. M. And keep it bright. 
Better one hour of life than a cen- 
tury of existence! Dear, dear! 
how did my best photograph-book 
get knocked down here ? 
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D. Tam afraid that that was my 
awkwardness. I was looking at it, 
and it—it went down theres 

Mrs. M. Don’t let it break from 
you again, Here, take it, and sit 
down and be good, You have no 
genius for dusting. 

D. Nobody ever called me a ge- 
nius, I have been called all sorts 
of names; but nobody ever went 
so far as to call me a genius. 

Mrs. M. And yet you ain’t stu- 
pid. I always maintain that you 
are not really stupid, 

D. Ain't I? Thank you. Who 
is this man—this fine-looking man 
with the frown and whiskers ? 

Mrs. M. He is handsome, isn’t 
he? 

D. 1 don’t know. I am nota 
judge of male beauty. 

Mrs. M. Men never admire each 
other. They are too envious and 
too vain. 

D, Are they? 
What are women ? 

Mrs. M. What are women? 
What are they not? Oh for one 
word to comprehend the sex! Wo- 
men are—yes, women are wo- 
manly. 

D, That sounds true. And wo- 
men are effeminate. 

Mrs. M, Only females are effem- 
inate, 

D, Oh! I wonder what thai 
means. 

Mrs. M. But John is handsome. 
Ask any woman, 

D. John! 

Mrs. M. Yes, that’s John—my 
cousin, 

D. T hate cousins. They are so 
familiar and so personal. 

Mrs. M. like them, They are 
so—so 

DPD, Cousinly. 

Mrs. M. Precisely. 

DPD. Cousins are cousinly. Does 
he dye his whiskers ? 

Mrs. M. Dye! Never. He has 
too much to do. John is a great 
man—a man of will, a man of 
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force, a man of iron.’ That’s what 
I call a man. 

D. Do you? I don’t call an iron 
man a man. 

Mrs. M. He is the first of Ameri- 
can engineers, 

D. A Yankee stoker. 

Mrs. M. Dear John! He is a 
good fellow. He gave me that lit- 
tle jar by your hand. 

D, Dear John is not a judge of 
china. I always hated that little 
jar. Ishall break it some day. 

Mrs. M. If you do, I'll never 
speak to you again. 

D. Please do. Tell me some 
more about John. Has not he got 
a fault, not even a little one? 

Mrs. M. He has the fault of all 
men—vanity. He knows that he is 
handsome. 

D. I thought he dyed his whis- 
kers. 

Mrs, M. He does not dye his 
whiskers. 

D. You seem very keen about 
the whiskers. Here they are in all 
sizes, and from all over the world— 
carte -de-visite whiskers, cabinet 
whiskers, Rembrandt - effect whis- 
kers, whiskers from: Naples, from 
New York, from Baker Street. You 
must like them very much, 

Mrs. M. Vlike the man. I like 
self-respect, bravery, and persever- 
ance. I like honest work. Oh, 
Lord Dawlish, what a shame it is 
that you don’t do something ! 

D. Do something? I? I dodo 
something. I—well, I go about. 

Mrs. M. Oh! you go about. 

D, Yes—with a dog in England ; 
without a dog abroad. 

Mrs. M. Oh! abroad without a 
dog. I regret that I shall never 
have the pleasure of receiving the 
cur. 

D. The cur’s a collie. 

Mrs. M. And so you think that 
man fulfils his destiny by going 
about. 

D. Somebody must go about, you 
know. 
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Mrs. M. Yes, a squirrel in a cage. 
What you want is work. You 


ought to take a line. 
D. Go fishing ? 
Mrs. M. Be serious, and listen to 
me. Here you are in Florence. 

D. I believe I am, 

Mrs. M, You are in the midst of 
priceless treasures, The finest works 
of art are all around you. 

D. I believe they are. 

Mrs, M. Take a line: take u 
something, for instance the Greek 
statues. 

D. Ain't 1 rather old to play with 
marbles ? 

Mrs. M. Nota bit. Nobody is 
old who isn’t old on purpose. Com- 
pare, classify, and make a book, or 
even a pamphlet. 

D. hate pamphlets. They are 
always coming by the post. 

Mrs. M. 1 suppose it’s not the 
thing for a man in your position to 
turn author. 

D. 1 don’t think I ever did hear 
of one of our lot writing books. 
But that don’t much matter. I 
should like to take a line, or a 
course, or a—I took a course of 
waters once at Homburg, or Kissin- 
gen, or somewhere; but they came 
to an end, like other things. 
Mrs. M. Lord Dawlish, are you 


Mrs. M. Then be serious: take 
up a subject ; set to work; produce 
your pamphlet—at least a pam phlet. 
It might grow into a book. 

D. Heaven forbid! I could not 
do it. 

Mrs. M. Why not? 

D. Writing a book is so infernally 
public. I should be talked about. 

Mrs. M. How dreadful! The 
owl, who is modest withal, and 
shrinks from notoriety, remains at 
home until sunset. 

D. You called me a squirrel be- 
fore. Are you going through all 


the zoological what-d’ye-call-’em ? 
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Mrs. M. Perhaps even I shail be 
talked about before long. 

D. should not wonder if you 
were. 

Mrs. M. Yes, even I, humble in- 
dividual as I am, may perhaps be 
talked about when I set up my 
studio. 

D. Your what ? 

Mrs. M. My studio. Yes, I’ve 
quite made up my mind. There 
are many worse painters in Florence 
than myself. I mean to be a real 
painter, and no longer play with 
colour, 

D. And sell your pictures ? 

Mrs. M. For the largest possible 
prices, 

D. Is not that an odd sort of 
thing for a lady ? 

Mrs. M. No. We have changed 
all that. Many women paint now- 
adays. 

D. T have heard so. 

Mrs. M, I believe that you are 
making jokes this morning. 

D, I don’t think so. I don’t like 
jokes; they are very fatiguing. It’s 
John’s fault. 

Mrs. M. What’s John’s fault ? 

D. No man likes to have another 
crammed down his throat—unless 
he is a confounded cannibal. 

Mrs. M. Very well. I will refrain 
from cramming anybody down your 
throat. But I won't let you off. I 
feel that I have a mission. 

D. Good heavens! 

Mrs. M. 1 have a mission to re- 
form you. 

D. Please don’t do it. 

Mrs, M. I must. Why don’t you 
do your proper work? Why not go 
back to England and take care of 
your property ? 

D. Because my agent takes care 
of it so much better than I could. 
I inherited my place, and I can’t 
get rid of it. But, luckily, land 
can’t follow me about. That is 
why I come abroad. 

Mrs. M. Without the dog. 
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D. He stays with the land. He 
likes it. He hates travelling. 

Mrs. M. So would you if you 
travelled in a dog-box. 

D. I wish you would not talk 
about me. I am so tired of myself, 
Mrs. M. But you interest me. 

D, Thank you, That is grati- 
fying. Don’t let us pursue the 
subject further. 

Mrs. M. Imust. It’s my mission, 
I picture the pleasures of an Eng- 
lish country life. You build cot- 
tages; you drain fields; you carry 
flannel to the old women. 

D. No; I could not do it. I 
don’t. think I could earry flannel 
to an old woman, 

Mrs. M. So much for daties. 
Then for amusement. Are you 
fond of shooting? 

D. Pheasants are all so much 
alike. I gave up shooting when 
my sister took to it. 

Mrs. M. Your sister!" 

D, She is a keen sportsman—aw- 
fully keen. I went out with her 
once. I feel them still. sometimes 
in my back when it’s cold weather. 

Mrs. M. You like hunting better ? 
In this country they shoot the fox. 

D. Do they? That must be curi- 
ous, I wonderif I could bring my- 
self to try that. I almost ‘think 
that 

Mrs. M, Go home and hunt. 

D. I have given up hunting. 
Rather rough on Teddie, don’t you 
think? 

Mrs. M. Who’s Teddie ? 

D, Don’t you know Teddie ? 

Mrs. M. Is he the dog? 

D. No: he is my brother. I 
thought that everybody knew Ted- 
die. Teddie knows everybody. 
Teddie likes me to hunt. He is 
always bothering me to buy horses 
—with tricks, Or to go by excur- 
sion trains, Or to shoot lions in 
Abyssinia. He is an awfully ambi- 
tious fellow, Teddie. Don’t you 
think we might change the subject ? 





Mrs. M. Not yet. I have not 
done my duty yet. Politics! Oh for 
political influence! Oh for power ! 
Why, you must be—of course you 
are a—thingummy what’s-his-name. 

D. Very likely, if you say so. 

Mrs. M. An hereditary legislator. 
Think of that. Think of your in- 
fluence in the country ; of the power 
you might wield. Go in for politics, 

D. Well, you know, I—I inherit- 
ed my politics with my place, and I 
can’t get rid of them. But Teddie 
does them for me. He was always 
rather a muff, Teddie was; and so 
they put him into politics. 

Mrs. M. Are there muffs in your 
family? But don’t interrupt me. 
I must have the last word. Any- 
thing else I will give up, but the 
last word—never, In your position 
you must sway something. If you 
won’t sway the country, sway the 
county; if you won’t sway the 
county, sway a vestry, a workhouse, 
a something, or anything. Only do 
something. You would be a great 
deal happier, and —TI don’t know 
why I should be afraid to say—a 
great deal better, if you would only 
do something. 

D. You forget that I am delicate. 
The doctors say I am delicate, and 
that is why I come abroad. I do 
wish you would change the subject. 
It is a delicate subject, you know. 

Mrs. M. Again! You have only 
one malady—idleness. 

D, No, no, no! All the doctors. 

Mrs. M. Quacks ! 

D, As you please. But I have 
not the rude health of some strong- 
minded women. 

Mrs. M. Nor I the rude manners 
of some weak-minded men. But I 
beg your pardon ; J won’t be rude. 

D. Was I rude? I am awfully 
sorry. I beg your pardon. But I 
am so tired of myself. 

Mrs. M. Then work—work and 
be cured, Do something—anything. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 
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D. Oh, if you come to proverbs 
—Look before you leap. 

Mrs. M, Procrastination is the 
thief of time. 

D. More baste less speed. If 
one does nothing, at least one does 
no harm. 

Mrs. M. Nor does a stuffed poo- 
dle. 

D, Another beast! Ihave been 
a squirrel and an owl. And after 
all, I did not come here to talk 
about myself, nor poodles, 


Mrs. M. Did you come to speak © 


of the weather? 

D, 1 wanted to speak about you. 

Mrs. M. About me! Here’s a 
turning of the tables. 

D. May I? 

Mrs. M. If you have energy for 
so lively a topic. 

D. May I speak plainly, as an 
old friend ? 

Mrs, M. As a month-old friend. 
Speak plainly by all means. I’ve a 


passion for plain speaking. 

YD. It is an uncommonly dis- 
agreeable subject. 

Mrs, M, Thank you. 
going to talk about me. 

PD. 1 don’t mean that; of course 


You were 


not. It does not matter whether I 
talk about you or not. But there 
are other people here who talk 
about you. 

Mrs. M. Talk about me ? 
do they say ? 

D. They say things I don’t like; 
so I thought that I-—— 

Mrs. M. Thank you, Lord Daw- 
lish; but Ican take very good care 
of myself, 

D, Very well. 

Mrs, M. Why should I care what 
this Anglo-Florentine Society say of 
me? It doesn’t hurt me; I don’t 
care what they say of me; I am 
entirely indifferent; I am Oh, 
do not stand there like a stick, but 
tell me what these people say about 
me. 

D, I—-I—— 


What 


It is so awkward 
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for me to tell you. You know Filit- 
terly ? 

Mrs. M., Fiitterly Pa sparrow ! 

D. Oh, he is a sparrow! What 
is to be done to the sparrow? 

Mrs, M. Nothing. He is beneath 
punishment—beneath contempt. A 
little chattering, intrusive, cruel 
I suppose it would not do for me 
to horsewhip Flitterly ? 

D. It would be better for me to 
do that. I thought of pulling his 
nose: it is a little one; but I might 
do it with time. I think I should 
enjov it. 

Mrs. M. It’s too bad! It’s too 
bad that a woman of my age should 
not be safe from these wretches— 
from the tongues of these malicious 
chatterers. The cowards, to attack 
a woman ! 

D. I was afraid that you would 
feel it. 

Mrs. M. 1 don’t feel it. Why 
should I? "Why should I feel it? 
But, good gracious! is the man 
going to stand there all day, and 
never tell me what this—what that 
—that—pha! what he says of me? 

D. I don’t like to tell you. 

Mrs. M. Do you take me for a 
fool, Lord Dawlish ? 

D. No; for a woman. 

Mrs, M. What does he say ? 

D. lf you will know, you must. 
He says—he says that you and I 
are going to be married. 

Mrs. M. Married! You and I! 
Well, at least he might have in- 
vented something less preposterous. 

D. Preposterous ! 

Mrs. M. You and I! 

D. I don’t see anything pre- 
posterous in it. Why should not 

ou and I be married? By George, 
have made an offer ! 

Mrs. M. Are you mad? 
say 

D. Oh, I don’t want to hurry 

ou, Don’t speak in a hurry. 
hink it over; think it over. Take 
time. 


You 
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Mrs. M. But do you mean 

D. Oh, please, don’t hurry. Think 
it over. Any time will do. 

Mrs. M. Will it? 

D. Tam not clever, nor interest- 
ing; but if you don’t mind me, I 
will do anything I can, You shall 
have any sort of society you like : 
fast or slow; literary or swell; or 
anything. Of course there would be 
plenty of money, and jewels, and 
cooks, and all that. You can have 
gowns, and cheque-books, and pin- 
money, and 

Mrs. M. And find my own wash- 
ing and beer. Lord Dawlish, are 
you offering me a situation ? 

D. Yes—no—I mean that I 

Mrs. M. Athousand thanks. The 
wages are most tempting; but I 
have no thought of leaving my 
present place. 

D, 1 fear that I have been offen- 
sive. I beg your pardon. I had 
better go. Good morning, Mrs. 
Melton. 


Mrs. M. Good-bye, Lord Dawlish. 

(So he goes out ; straightway her 
mood changes, and she wishes him 
back again.) 


Mrs, M. (sola). 


He will never 
come back. I can’t let him go for 
ever. I can’t afford to lose a friend 
who makes me laugh so much. 
Flitterly may say what he likes— 
a goose! a sparrow! a grasshopper! 
I shall call him back. 

(So she calls to him down the 
stair ; then from the window ; and 
as she calls from the window, he 
comes in at the door, watches her 
awhile, then speaks.) 

D. Did you call me, Mrs. Mel- 
ton ? 

Mrs. M. Is the man deaf? I have 
been screaming like a peacock ; and 
ail for your sake—all because I 
didn’t want you to go away angry. 

D. 1 thought it was you who 
were angry. 

Mrs. M. No, it was you. 

D. Very well. 
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Mrs. M. You must drop the pre- 
posterous subject for ever; and we 
will be good friends, as we were be- 
fore. Sit down and be friendly, 

D, Thank you, That is capital. 
We will be as we were before—as 
we were before. 

Mrs. M. You are sure you can 
bear the disappointment ? 

D. Oh yes. We will be friends, 
as we were, That is much better. 

Mrs, M, Lord Dawlish, you are 
simply delicious ! * 

D. Am1I? Thank you. And I 
may come and sit here sometimes ? 

Mrs, M. In spite of Flitterly. 

D. Fiitterly, be 

Mrs. M. Yes, by all means. 

(Then he meditates, and after due 
deliberation speaks.) 

D. 1 should like to ask you 
something, Mrs, Melton—something 
personal, 

Mrs, M. Ask what you like, and 
I will answer if I choose. 

D. May I ask as a friend—only 
as a friend, you know—if vou are 
quite determined never to marry 
again? I know that it is no busi- 
ness of mine; but I can’t help 
being curious about you. I don’t 
think I am curious about anything 
else. But you are such an extra- 
ordinary woman. 

Mrs, M. Extraordinary because [ 
have refused to be Lady Dawlish. 
It is strange, very. Oh, don’t be 
alarmed; I have refused. But it 
is strange. I am a woman, and I 
refused rank and wealth. Wealth 
means gowns and cooks from Paris, 
a brougham and a victoria, a step- 
per, a tiger, and a pug: rank means 
walking out before other women, 
and the envy of all my sex. I am 
a woman, and I refuse these luxu- 
ries. You were mad when you 
offered them. 

D. I don’t think that I could be 
mad, 

Mrs. M. Not another word upon 
the subject. 
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D. But won’t you satisfy my 
curiosity ? 

Mrs. M. 1 never knew you so 
persistent. 

D. I never was before. 

Mrs, M. Such ardent curiosity, 
such desperate perseverance, deserve 
to be rewarded. I have nothing to 
do for the moment, and there is 
one luxury which no woman can 
forego—the luxury of talking about 
herself. You needn’t listen if the 
effort is, too great: I address the 
chair, or the universe. You will 
hardly believe it of me; but I cher- 
ish a sentiment. There! Years 
and years ago—how many I am 
woman enough not to specify—I 
lived with av aunt in Paris; you 
hate cousins, I am not in love with 
aunts: however, she was my only 
relation; there was no choice, and 
there I lived with her in Paris, 
and was finished; there was noth- 
ing to finish, for I knew nothing. 
Well, it was there, in Paris—I was 
quite a child—it was there that I 
one day met a boy scarcely older 
than myself. I am in love with 
him still. Quite idyllic, isn’t it? 

D, Very likely. In Paris? Paris, 

Mrs. M. There never was any one 
in the world like him—so brave, so 
good, so boyish: he rejoiced in life, 
certain of pleasure and purposing 
noble work. 

D, (aside). € 
Jobn, of course, 
John! 

Mrs. M. He fell in love with me 
at once, almost before I had fallen 
in love with him. We were both 
so absurdly shy, so silly, and so 
young, I can see him blush now, 
and I could blush then. But I 
shail be sentimental in a minute: 
this is egregious folly; of course 
it is folly, and it was folly; of 
course it was merely childish fancy, 
boy-and-girl sentiment, calf-love ; 
of course a week’s absence would 
put an end to it; and of course I 


Sousin John! Cousin 
Confound Cousin 
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love him still. But forgive me, 
Lord Dawlish, Why should I 
bother you with this worn-out com- 
monplace romance ? 

D. 1 like it. It interests me. 
Go on, if it does not bore you. It 
reminds me of something—of some- 
thing which I had better forget. 

Mrs. M. You shall hear the rest : 
there isn’t much. He was taken 
away, and—I suppose forgot me. 
I came out in Paris, went every- 
where, was vastly gay, and ter- 
ribly unhappy. My aunt was 
youngish and good-looking—in a 
way; she was dying to be rid of 
me, and I knew it; and so things 
were very uncomfortable at home, 
until—until I married. Oh, I told 
him the truth, the whole truth: I 
told him that the love of my life 
had gone by. Iam glad I told him 
the truth. 

D. An American, was he not? 

Mrs, M. Yes. 1 was grateful to 
him, and proud of him. He was 
so good and true. But he made 
light of my story. He thought, like 
the rest, that it was a mere girlish 
fancy; that I should soon forget ; 
that There, you have my story ! 

‘ouching, isn’t it ? 

D. Vt is mest extraordinary. 

Mrs. M, What is most extraor- 
dinary ? 

D. Your story is like my story. 

Mrs, M. It’s everybody’s story. 
It’s common as the whooping- 
cough, and dull as the mumps. 
But come, give me the details of 
your case, 

D. The details! 
member them. 

Mrs. M. lf you can remember! 
Who would be a man? 

D. Vt was in Paris 

Mrs. M. In Paris? 

D. It is just like your story. 
Suppose that we take it as told. 

Mrs. M. Go on. I must hear it. 

D, T was sent to Paris when I 
was a boy, with a _bear-leader. 
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There I saw a girl—a little bread- 
and-butter miss,—and—and I got 
fond of her—awfully fond of her. 
She was the dearest little girl—the 
best little thing. She was like— 
like 

Mrs. M. Go on. 
pened ? 

D. Nothing. 

Mrs. M. Nothing! Nonsense! 
Something always happens. 

D. Nothing came of it. They 
said boy and girl, and calf-love, 
and all that, like the people in your 
story; and they packed me off to 
England. 

Mrs. M. Why did you go? 

D, I always was a fool. They 
said that it would try the strength 
of her feelings; that, if we were 
both of the same mind when I had 
got my degree, the thing should be. 

Mrs. M, Aud you never wrote ? 

D, No. 

Mrs. M. Nor did he—never one 
line. 

D. They said she wished me not 
to write. 

Mrs. M. How likely! These 
men, these men! They never 
know what letters are to women. 
What was the end? 

D, The usual thing. As soon as 
my degree was all right I made for 
Paris, She was gone. 

Mrs. M. My poor friend! She 
was dead, 

D. Married. 

Mrs, M. Married! how could she 
be so—— 

D. It is very like your story, 
ain’t it? Only in my story the 
parties were not American. 

Mrs. M. American! What do 
you mean? I wasn’t an American 
till I married one, and Tom—— 

D, Then it wasn’t cousin John ? 

Mrs. M. John! No, no, no! 
Lord Dawlish! Lord Dawlish! 
what is your family name ? 

D. My family name? What on 
earth, my dear Mrs, Melton 





What hap- 








Mrs. M. Quick, quick! What is 
it? 

‘ D. Why—er—why—Dashleigh, 
of course, 

Mrs. M. And you are Tom Dash- 
leigh ? 

(As she looks at him, the truth 
dawns on him.) 

D. And you are little Kitty 
Gray. 

Mrs. M. Oh my bright boy-lover, 
you are lost now indeed. 

D. I think I have got a chill. 

( When they have sat a little while 
in silence, she jumps up.) 

Mrs. M. No more sentiment, no 
more folly! Away with sentiment 
forever! The boy and girl lovers 
are dead long ago; and we old folk 
who know the world may strew 
flowers on their grave and be gone, 
Look up, old friend, look up. 

D, Yet you are you, and I—I 
suppose that I am I. 

Mrs. M. Young fools! young 
fools! why should we pity them, 
we wise old folk who know the 
world? Love is but—is but 

(And she dashes into music at 
the piano: soon her hands begin to 
fail, and she stoops over them to 
hide her eyes ; then she jumps up in 
tears, and moving knocks over the 
little jar which was cousin John’s 
gift. He would pick it up, but she 
stops him,) 

No, no; let it lie there. 

D. Shan’t I pick up the pieces? 

Mrs. M. Let them lie there. One 
can never pick up the pieces. 

D. Why not? I don’t think I 
understand. But I can’t bear to 
see you cry. I thought that you 
could not cry; that you were too 
clever and strong-minded to cry. 
Look here! You might have made 
something of me once. Is it too 
late, Mrs. Melton ? 

Mrs. M. The jar is broken. 

D. Is it too late, Kitty ? 

Mrs. M. Let us pick un the pieces 
together. 
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CHAPTER XLVI,——-BURNING WORDS. 


“No power at all; none what- 
ever,” the banker said, when he 
was next compelled to carry on the 
conversation, This was immedi- 
ately upon his return home from 
Cambridge, for his wife never al- 
lowed the subject to be forgotten 
or set aside. Every afternoon and 
every evening it was being discussed 
at all hours not devoted to prayers, 
and every morning it was renewed 
at the breakfast-table. 

“That comes from Robert.” Mr. 
Bolton was not able to deny the 
assertion. “What does he mean 
by ‘no power’ ?” 

‘We can’t make her do it. 
magistrates can’t interfere.” 

“Magistrates! Has it been by 
the interference of magistrates that 
men have succeeded in doing great 
things? Was it by order from 
the magistrates that the lessons of 
Christ have been taught over all the 
world? Is there no such thing as 
persuasion? Has trath no power? 
Is she more deaf to argument and 
eloquence than another ?” 

“She is very deaf, I think,” said 
the father, doubting his own clo- 
quence. 

“It is because no one has endea- 
voured to awaken her by burning 
words to a true sense of her situa- 
tion.” When she said this she 

must surely have forgotten much 
that had occurred during those 
weary hours which had been passed 
by her and her daughter outside 
there in the hall. “No power!” 
she repeated. “It is the answer 
always made by those who are too 
sleepy to do the Lord’s work. It 
was because men said that they had 
no power that the grain fell upon 
stony places, where they had not 
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much earth. It is that aversion to 
face difficulties which causes the 
broad path to be crowded with 
victims, I, at any rate, will go. 
I may have no power, but I will 
make the attempt.” 

Soon after that she did make the 
attempt. Mr. Bolton, though he 
was assured by Robert that such an 
attempt would produce no result, 
could not interfere to prevent it. 
Had he been far stronger than he 
was in his own house, he could 
hardly have forbidden the mother 
to visit the daughter. Hester had 
sent word to say that she did not 
wish to see even her mother. But 
this had been immediately after the 
verdict, when she was crushed and 
almost annihilated by her misery. 
Some weeks had now passed by, 
and it could not be that she would 
refuse to admit the visitor, when 
such a visitor knocked at her door. 
They had loved each other as mo- 
thers and daughters do love when 
there is no rival in the affection,— 
when each has no one else to love. 
There never had been a more obedi- 
ent child, or a more Joving parent. 
Much, no doubt, had hapnened since 
to estrange the daughter from the 
mother, A husband had been given 
to her who was more to her than 
apy parent,—as a husband should 
be. And then there had been that 
terrible opposition, that struggle, 
that battle in the hall. But the 
mother’s love had never waned be- 
cause of that. She was sure that 
her child would not refuse to see 
her. 

So the fly was ordered to take 
her out to Folking, and on the 
morning fixed she “dressed herself 
in her blackest black. She always 
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wore brown or black,—brown being 
the colour suitable for the sober and 
sad domesticities of her week-days, 
which on ceremonies and Sabbath 
was changed for a more solemn 
black, But in her wardrobe there 
were two such gowns, one of which 
was apparently blacker than the 
other, nearer to a guise of widow- 
hood,—more fit, at any rate, for gen- 
eral funereal obsequies. There are 
women who seem always to be bury- 
ing some one; and Mrs, Bolton, as 
she went forth to visit her daughter, 
was fit to bury any one short of her 
husband. 

It was a hot day in August, and 
the fly travelled along the dusty 
road very slowly. She had intend- 
ed to reach Folking at twelve, so 
that her interview might be over 
and that she might return without 
the need of eating. There is always 
some idea of festivity connected 
with food eaten at a friend’s table, 
and she did not wish to be festive. 
She was, too, most unwilling to 
partake of John Caldigate’s bread. 
But she did not reach the house till 
one, and when she knocked at the 
door Hester’s modest lunch was 
about to be put upon the table. 

There was considerable confusion 
when the servant saw Mrs. Bolton 
standing in the doorway. It was 
quite understood by every one at 
Folking that for the present: there 
was to be no intercourse between 
the Boltons and the Caldigates. It 
was understood that there should 
be no visitors of any kind at Folk- 
ing, and it had been thought that 
Mr. Smirkie had forced an entrance 
in an impertinent manner. But 
yet it was not possible to send Mrs, 
Bolton from her own daughter's 
door with a mere “not at home.” 
Of course she was shown in,—and 
was taken to the parlour, in which 
the lunch was prepared, while word 
was taken up to Hester announcing 
that her mother was there. 
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Mr. Caldigate was in the house, 
—in his own book-room, as it used 
to be called,—and Hester went to 
him first. “Mamma is here,—in 
the dining-room,” 

“Your mother !” 

“T long to see mamma.” 

“OF course you do.” 

“But she will want me to go 
away with her.” 

“She cannot take you unless you 
choose to go.” 

“But she will speak of nothing 
else. I know it. I wish she had 
not come.” 

“Surely, Hester, you can make 
her understand that your mind is 
made up.” 

“Yes, I shall do that; I must 
do that. But, father, it will be 
very painful. You do not know 
what things she can say. It nearly 
killed me when I was at the Grange. 
You will not see her, I suppose ?” 

“Tf you wish it, I will. She 
will not care to see me; and as 
things are at present, what room is 
there for,friendship ?” 

“You will come if I send for 
you?” 

“Certainly. If you send for me 
I will come at once.” 

Then she crept slowly out of the 
room, and very slowly and very si- 
lently made her way to the parlour- 
door. Though she was of a strong 
nature, unusually strong of will 
and fixed of purpose, now her heart 
misgave her, That terrible struggle, 
with all-its incidents of weariness 
and agony, was present to her mind. 
Her mother could not turn the lock 
on her now; but, as she had said, 
it would be very dreadful. Her 
mother would say- words to her 
which would go through her like 
swords, Then she opened the door, 
and for a moment there was the 
sweetness of an embrace. There 
was a prolonged tenderness in the 
kiss which, even to Mrs. Bolton, 
had a charm for the moment to 
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soften her spirit. “Oh, mamma! 
my own mamma!” 

“ My child !” 

“Yes, mamma ;—every day when 
I pray for you | tell myself that I 
am still your child,—I do.” 

“ My only one! my only one !— 
all that I have!” Then again they 
were in each other’s arms, Yet, 
when they had last met, one bad 
been the jailer, and the other the 
prisoner; and they had fought it 
out between them with a deter- 
mined obstinacy which at moments 
had almost amounted to hatred. 
But now the very memory of these 
sad hours increased their tender- 
ness. “ Hester, through it all, do 
you not know that my heart yearns 
for you day and night !—that in my 
prayers I am always remembering 
you? that my dreams are happy 
because you are with me? that I 
am ever longing for you as Ruth 
longed for Naomi? I am as Rachel 
weeping for her children, who would 
not be comforted because they are 
rot. Day and night my heart- 
strings are torn asunder because 
my eyes behold you not.” 

It was true,—and the daughter 
knew it to be true. But what could 
be done? There had grown up 
something for her, holier, greater, 
more absorbing even than a mo- 
ther’s love. Happily for most 
young wives, though the new tie 
may surmount the old one, it does 
not crush it or smother it. The mo- 
ther retains a diminished hold, and 
knowing what nature has intended, 
is content. She, too, with some 
subsidiary worship, kneels at the 
new altar, and all is well, But 
here, though there was abundant 
love, there was no sympathy. The 
cause of discord was ever preseut to 
them both. Unless John Caldigate 
was acknowledged to be a fitting 
husband, not even the 
could be received with a full wel- 
come. And unless John Caldi- 
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gate were repudiated, not even the 
daughter could be accepted as alto- 
gether pure. Parental and filial feel- 
ings sufficed for nothing between 
them beyond the ecstasy of a caress, 

As Hester was standing mute, 
still holding her mother’s hand, the 
servant came to the door, and asked 
whether she would have her lunch. 

“You will stay and eat with me, 
mamma? But you will come up to 
my room first.” 

“T will go up to your room, 
Hester.” 

“Then we will have our lunch,” 
Hester said, turning to the servant. 
So the two went together to the 
upper chamber, and in a moment 
the mother had fetched her baby, 
and placed it in her mother’s arms. 

“T wish he were at the Grange,” 
said Mrs. Bolton. Then Hester 
shook her head; but feeling the 
security of her position, left the 
baby with its grandmother. “I 
wish he were at the Grange. It 
is the only fitting home for him 
at present.” 

“ No, mamma; that cannot be.” 

“Tt should be so, Hester; it 
should be so.” 

“Pray do not speak of it, dear 
mamma,” 

“Have I not come here on pur- 
pose that I might speak of it? 
Sweet as it is to me to have you 
in my arms, do you not know that 
I have come for that purpose,— 
for that only ?” 

“It cannot be so.” 

“T will not take such an answer, 
Hester. I am not here to speak of 
pleasure or delights,—not to speak 
of swect companionship, or even of 
a return to that more godly life 
which, I think, you would find in 
your father’s house. Had not this 
ruin come, unhappy though I might 
have been, and distrustful, I should 
not have interfered. Those whom 
God has joined together, let not man 
put asunder,” 
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“It is what Isay to myself every 
hour, God has joived us, and no 
man, no number of men, shall put 
us asunder,” 

“But, my own darling, — God 
has not joined you! When that man 
pretended to be joined to you, he 
had a wife then living,—-still living.” 

% No,” 

“ Will you set up your own opin- 
ion against evidence which the jury 
has believed, which the judge has 
believed, which all the world has 
believed ?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Hester, the 
whole nature of whose face was now 
altered, and who looked as she did 
when sitting in the hall-ohair at 
Puritan Grange,—“I will. Though 
I were almost to know that he had 
been false, I should still believe him 
to be true.” 

“T cannot understand that, Hes- 
ter.” 

“But I know him to be true, 
—quite true,” she said, wishing 
to erase the feeling which her 
unguarded admission had made. 
“ Not to believe him to have been 
true would be death to me; and 
for my boy’s sake, I would wish to 
live. But I have no doubt, and I 
will listen to no one,—not even to 
you, when*you tell me that God did 
not join us together.” 

“You cannot go behind the law, 
Hester. As a citizen, you must 
obey the law.” 

“T will live here,—as a citizen, 
—till he has been restored to me.” 

“But he will not then be your 
husband. People will not call you 
by his name. He cannot have two 
wives. She will be his wife. Ob, 
Hester, have you thought of it?” 

“T have thonght of it,” she said, 
raising her face, looking upwards 
through the open window, out away 
towards the heavens, and pressing 
her foot firmly upon the floor, “I 
have thought of it,—very much; 
and I have asked—the Lord—for 
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counsel. And He has given it me. 
He has told me what to believe, 
what to know, and how to live. I 
will never again lie with my head 
upon his bosom unless all that be 
altered. But I will serve him as 
his wife, and obey him; and if I can 
I will comfort him. I will never 
desert him. And not all the laws 
that were ever made, nor all the 
judges that ever sat in judgment, 
shall make me call myself by an- 
other name than his,” 

The mother had come there to 
speak burning words, and she had 
in some sort prepared them; but 
now she found herself. almost 
silenced by the energy of her 
daughter. And when her girl told 
her that she had applied to her 
God for counsel, and that the Lord 
Lad answered her prayers—that 
the Lord bad directed her as to her 
future life,—then the mother hard- 
ly knew how to mount to higher 
ground, so as to seem to speak 
from a more exalted eminence. 
And yet she was not at all 
convinced. That the Lord should 
give bad counsel she knew to be 
impossible. That the Lord would 
certainly give good counsel to such 
a suppliant, if asked aright, she was 
quite sure. But they who send 
others to the throne of heaven for 
direct advice are apt to think that 
the asking will not be done aright 
unless it be done with their spirit 
and their bias,—with the spirit and 
bias which they feel when they 
recommend the operation. No 
one has ever thought that direct 
advice from the Lord was sufficient 
authority for the doing of that of 
which he himself disapproved. It 
was Mrs. Bolton’s daily custom to 
kneel herself and ask for such 
counsel, and to enjoin such ask- 
ing upon all those who were subject 
to her influence. But had she 
been assured by some young lady 
to whom she had recommended 
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the practice that heavenly warrant 
had thus been secured for balls 
and theatres, she would not have 
scrupled to declare that the Lord 
had certainly not been asked aright. 
She was equally certain of some 
defalcation now. She did not 
doubt that Hester had done as she 
had said. That the prayer had 
been put up with energetic fervour, 
she was sure. But energetic fervour 
in prayer was, she thought, of no use, 
—nay, was likely to be most dan- 
gerous, when used in furtherance of 
human prepossessions and desires, 
Had Hester said her prayers with 
a proper.feeling of‘ self-negation,— 
in that religious spirit which teaches 
the poor mortal here on earth to 
know that darkness and gloom are 
safer than mirth and comfort,—then 
the Lord would have told her to 
leave Folking, to go back to Puritan 
Grange, and to consent once more 
to be called Hester Bolton. This 
other counsel had not come from 
the Lord,--had come only from 
Hester’s own polluted heart. But 
she was not at the moment armed 
with words sufficiently strong to 
explain all this. 

“ Hester,” she said, “does not 
all this mean that your own proud 
spirit is to have a stronger dominion 
over you than the experience and 
wisdom of all your friends?” 

“Perhaps it does, But, at any 
rate, my proud spirit will retain its 

ride.” 

* You will be obstinate ?” 

“Certainly I will. Nothing on 
earth shall make me leave this 
house till I am told by its owner 
to go.” 

“Who is its owner? 
Caldigate is its owner.” 

“T hardly know. Though John 
has explained it again and again, 
Iam so bad at such things that I 
am not sure, But I can do what 
I please with it. Iam the mistress 
here. As you say that the Grange 
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is your house, I can say that this is 
mine. It is the abode appointed for 
me, and here I will abide.” 

“Then, Hester, I can only tell 
you that you are sinning. It isa 
heavy, grievous, aud most obvious 
sin.” 

“ Dear mother,—dear mamma; [ 
knew how it would be if you came. 
It is useless for me to say more. 
Were I to go away, that to me 
would be the sin. Why should 
we discuss it any more? There 
comes a time to all of us when we 
must act on our own responsibil- 
ity. My husband is in prison, and 
cannot personally direct me. No 
doubt L could go, were I so pleased. 
His father would not hinder me, 
though he is most unwilling that 
I should go. I must judge a little 
for myself. But I have his judg- 
ment to fall back upon. He told 
me to stay, and I shall stay.” 

Then there was a pause, during 
which Mrs, Bolton was thinking of 
her burning words,—was remem ber- 
ing the scorn with which she had 
treated her husband when he told 
her that they had “no power.” 
She had endeavoured herself not 
to be sleepy in doing the Lord’s 
work, But her seed, too, had 
fallen upon stony places? She was 
powerless to do, or even to say, 
anything further. “Then I may 
go,” she muttered. 

“You will come and eat with me, 
mamma.” 

“No, my dear,—no.” 

“You do not wish that there 
should be a quarrel ?” 

“There is very much, Hester, 
that I do not wish. I have long 
ceased to trust much to any wishes. 
There is a great gulf between us, 
and I will not attempt to bridge 
it by the hollow pretence of sit- 
ting at table with you. I will 
still pray that you may be restored 
to me.” Then she went to the 
door. 
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“Mamma, you will kiss me be- 
fore you go.” 

“] will cover you with kisses 
when you return to your own 
home.” But in spite of this, Hes- 
ter went down with her into the 
hall, holding by her raiment; and 
as Mrs. Bolton got into the fly, she 
did succeed in kissing her mother’s 
hand, 

“She has gone,” said Hester, 
going to her father-in-law’s room, 
“ Though I was so glad to see her, 
I wish she had not come. When 
people think so very, very differ- 
ently on a matter which is so very, 
very important, it is better that 
they should not meet, let them 
love each other ever so.” 

As far as Hester and Mr. Caldi- 
gate were concerned, the visit had 
in trath been made without much 
inconvenience. There had been no 
absolute violence,—no repetition of 
such outward quarrelling as had 
made those two days at the Grange 
so memorable. There was almost 
a feeling of relief in Hester’s bosom 
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when her mother was driven away 
after that successful grasp at the 
parting hand. Though they had 
differed much, they had not hated 
each other during that last half- 
hour, Hester had been charged with 
sin ;—which, however, had been a 
matter of course. But in Mrs, 
Bolton’s heart there was a feeling 
which made her return home very 
uncomfortable. Having  twitted 
her husband with his lack of power, 
she had been altogether powerless 
herself; and now she was driven 
to confess to herself that no further 
step could be taken. “She is 
obstinate,” she said to her has- 
band,—“ stiff-necked in her sin, as 
are all determined sinners, I can 
say no more to her. It may be 
that the Lord will soften her 
heart when her sorrows have 
endured yet for a time.” But she 
said no more of burning words, 
or of eloquence, or of the slack- 
ness of the work of those who 
work as though they were not in 
earnest, 


CHAPTER XLVII.—CURLYDOWN AND BAGWAX, 


There had been a sort of pledge 
given at the trial by Sir John 
Joram that the matter of the en- 
velope should be further investi- 
gated. He had complained iw his 
defence that the trial had been 
hurried on,—that time had not 
been allowed for full inquiries, see- 
ing that the character of the deed 
by which his client had been put 
in jeopardy depended upon what 
had been done on the other side of 
tbe globe. “This crime,” he had 
said, “if it be a crime, was no doubt 
committed in the parish church of 
Utterden in the early part of last 
year; but all the evidence which 
has been used or which could be 
used to prove it to have been a 
crime, has reference to things done 





long ago, and far away. Time has 
not been allowed us for rebutting 
this evidence by counter-evidence,” 
And yet much time had been 
allowed. The trial had been post- 
poned from the spring to the 
summer assizes; and then the of- 
fence was one which, from its very 
nature, required speedy notice. The 
Boltons, who became the instigators 
of the prosecution, demanded that 
the ill-used woman should be re- 
lieved as quickly as possible from 
her degradation, There bad been a 
general feeling that the trial should 
not be thrown over to another 
year; and, as we are aware, it had 
been brought to judgment, and the 
convicted criminal was in jail. 
But Sir John still persevered, and 
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to this perseverance he had been 
instigated very much by a certain 
clerk in thd post-office, 

Two post-office clerks had been 
used as witnesses at the trial, of 
whom the elder, Mr. Curlydown, 
had been by no means a constant 
or an energetic witness. A witness, 
when he is brought up for the 
defence, should not be too scrupu- 
lous, or he will be worse than use- 
Jess, In a matter of fact a man can 
only say what he saw, or tell what 
he heard, or declare what he knew. 
He should at. least do no more. 
Though it be to save his father, he 
should not commit perjury. But 
when it comes to opinion, if a man 
allows himself to waver, he will be 
taken as thinking the very opposite 
of what he does think. Such had 
been the case with Mr. Curlydown. 
He had intended to be very correct. 
He had believed that the impres- 
sion of the Sydney stamp was on 
the whole adverse to the idea that 
it had been obtained in the proper 
way; and yet he had, when cross- 
examined, acknowledged that it 
might very probably have been 
obtained in the proper way. It 
certainly had not been “ smudged” 
at all, and such impressions gener- 
ally did become “smudged.” But 
then he was made to say also that 
impressions very often did not 
become smudged. And as to the 
word “ Nobble” which should have 
been stamped upon the envelope, 
he thought that in such a case its 
absence was very suspicious; but 
still he was brought to acknowledge 
that post-masters in provincial 
offices far away from inspection, 
frequently omit that part of their 
duty. All this had tended to rob 
the envelope of those attributes of 
deceit and conspiracy which Sir 
John Joram attributed to it, and 
had justified the judge in his 
opinion that Mr. Curlydown’s evi- 
dence had told them little or no- 
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thing. But even Mr. Curlydown 
had.found more favour with the 
judge than Samuel Bagwax, the 
juvior of the two post-office wit- 
nesses, Samuel Bagwax had per- 
haps been a little too energetic. 
He had made the case his own, and 
was quite sure that the envelope 
had been tampered with. I think 
that the counsel for the Crown 
ressed his witness unfairly when 

e asked Mr. Bagwax whether he 
was absolutely certain that an en- 
velope with such an impression 
could not have passed through the 
post-office in the ordinary course of 
business. “ Nothing is impossible,” 
Mr. Bagwax had replied. “Is it 
not very much within the sphere of 
possibility ?” the learned gentleman 
had asked. The phrase was mis- 
leading, and Mr. Bagwax was in- 
duced to say that it might be so. 
But still his assurance would pro- 
bably have had weight with the 
jury but for the overstrained honesty 
of his companion. The judge had 
admonished the jury that in refer- 
ence to such a point they should 
use their own common-sense rather 
than the opinion of such a man as 
Mr. Bagwax. A man of ordinary: 
common-sense would know how the 
mark made bya die on a letter 
would be affected by the sort of 
manipulation to which the letter 
bearing it would be subjected ;— 
and so on. From all which it came 
to pass that the judge was under- 
stood to have declared that that 
special envelope might very well 
have passed in ordinary course 
through the Sydney post-office. 

But Samuel Bagwax was not a 
man to be put down by the in- 
justice of lawyers. He knew him- 
self to have been ill treated. He 
was confident that no man alive 
was more competent than himself 
to form an opinion on such a sub- 
ject; and he was sure, quite sure,— 
perhaps a little too sure,—that 
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there had been some dishonesty 
with that envelope. And thus he 
became a strong partisan of John 
Caldigate and of Mrs. John Caldigate. 
If there had been tampering with 
that envelope, then the whole thing 
was fraudulent, false, and the out- 
come of a base conspiracy. Many 
points were present to his mind 
which the lawyers bétween them 
would not allow him to explain 
properly to a jury. When had that 
die been cut, by which so perfect an 
impression had been formed? If it 
could be proved that it had been 
cut since the date it bore, then of 
course the envelope would be fraud- 
ulent. But it was only in Sydney 
that this could be ascertained, He 


was sure that a week’s ordinary use- 


would have made the impression 
less perfect. Some letters must of 
course be subjected to new dies, 
and this letter might in due course 
have been sosubjected. But it was 
more probable that a new stamp 
should have been selected for a 
surreptitious purpose, All this 
could be ascertained by the book 
of daily impressions kept in the 
Sydney post-office;—but there had 
not been time to get this evidence 
from Sydney since this question of 
the impression had been ventilated. 
It was he who had first given im- 
portance to the envelope; and being 
a resolute and almost heroic man, 
he was determined that no injustice 
on the part of a Crown prosecutor, 
no darkness in a judge’s mind, no 
want of intelligence in a jury, 
should rob him of the delight of 
showing how important to the 
world was a proper understanding 
of post-office details. He still 
thought that that envelope might 
be made to prove a conspiracy on 
the part of Crinkett and the others, 
and he succeeded in getting Sir 
John Joram to share that belief. 
The envelope itself was still pre- 
served among the sacred archives 
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of the trial. That had not been 
bodily confided to Samuel Bagwax. 
But various photographs had been 
made of the document, which no 
doubt reproduced exactly every let- 
ter, every mark, and every line 
which was to be seen upon it by 
the closest inspection, There was 
the direction, which was admitted 
to be in Caldigate’s handwriting,— 
the postage-stamp, with its obliterat- 
ing hines,—and the impression of the 
Sydnev post-mark, That was nearly 
all. The paper of the envelope had 
no water-marks, Bagwax thought 
that if he could get hold of the en- 
velope itself something might be 
done even with that; but here Sir 
John could not go along with him, 
as it had been fully acknowledged 
that the envelope had passed from 
the possession of Caldigate into the 
hands of the woman bearing the 
written address, If anything could 
be done, it must be done by the 
 sepsicveg AEm those post-marks 

agwax studied morning, noon, 
and night. 

It had now been decided that 
Bagwax was to be sent out to Syd- 
ney at the expense of the Caldi- 
gates. There had been difficulty as 
to leave of absence for such a pur- 
pose. The man having been con- 
victed, the postmaster-general was 
bound to regard him as guilty, 
and hesitated to allow a clerk to be 
absent so long on behalf of a man 
who was already in prison. But 
the Secretary of State overruled 
this scruple, and the leave was to 
be given. Bagwax was elate,—first 
and chiefly because he trusted that he 
would become the means of putting 
right a foul and cruel wrong. For 
in these days Bagwax almost wept 
over the hardships inflicted on that 
poor lady at Folking. But he was 
elated also by the prospect of his 
travels, and by the godsend of a six 
months’ leave of absence, He wasa 
little proud, too, of having had this 
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personal attention paid to him by 
the Secretary of State. All this was 
very gratifying. But that which 
gratified him was not so charming 
to his brother clerks. They had 
never enjoyed the privilege of Jeay- 
ing that weary office for six months, 
They were not allowed to occupy 
themselves in contemplating an en- 
velope. They were never specially 
mentioned by the Secretary of State. 
Of course there was a little envy, 
and asomewhat general feeling that 
Bagwax, having got to the weak 
side of Sir John Joram, was suc- 
ceeding in having himself sent out 
as a first-class overland passenger to 
Sydney, merely as a job. Paris to 
be seen, and the tunnel, and the 
railways through Italy, and the 
Suez Canal,—all these places, not 
delightful to the wives of Indian 
officers coming home or going out, 
were an Elysium to the post-office 
mind, Lis expenses to be paid for 
six months on the most gentleman- 
like footing, and his salary going on 
all the time! Official human na- 
ture, good as it generally is, cannot 
learn that such glories are to be 
showered on one not specially de- 
serving head without something 
akin to enmity. The general idea, 
therefore, in the office, was that Bag- 
wax would do no good in Sydney, 
that others would have been better 
than Bagwax,—in fact, that of all 
the clerks in all the departments, 
Bagwax was the very last man who 
ought to have been selected for an 
enterprise demanding secrecy, dis- 
cretion, and some judicial severity. 

Curlydown and Bagwax occupied 
the same room at the office in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand; and there it was 
their fate in life to arrange, inspect, 
and generally attend to those ap- 
parently unintelligible hieroglyphics 
with which the outside coverings of 
our correspondence are generally be- 
daubed. Curlydown’s hair had fall- 
en from his head, and his face had 


become puckered with wrinkles, 
through anxiety to make these mark- 
ings legible and intelligible. The 
arg newspaper, the popular mem- 

er of Parliament, and the popular 
novelist,—the name of Charles Dick- 
ens will of course present itself to 
the reader who remembers the Cir- 
cumlocution office,—have had it im- 
pressed on their several minds,— 
and have endeavoured to impress 
the same idea on the minds of the 
public generally,—that the normal 
Government clerk is quite indiffer- 
ent to his work. No greater mis- 
take was ever made, or one showing 
less observation of human nature. 
It is the nature of a man to appre- 
ciate his own work, The felon 
who is made simply to move shot, 
perishes because he knows his work 
is without aim. The fault lies on 
the other side. The policeman is 
ambitious of arresting everybody. 
The lawyer would rather make your 
will for you gratis than let you make 
yourown, The General can believe 
in nothing but in well-trained 
troops. Curlydown would willing- 
ly have expended the whole net 
revenue of the post-office,—and his 
own,—in improving the machinery 
for stamping letters. But he had 
hardly succeeded in life. He had 
done his duty, and was respected 
by all. He lived comfortably in 
a suburban cottage with a garden, 
having some private means, and 
had brought up a happy family in 
prosperity ;—but he had done noth- 
ing new. Bagwax, who was twenty 
years his junior, had, with manifest 
effects, added a happy drop of tur- 
pentine to the stamping-oil,—and in 
doing so had broken Curlydown’s 
heart. The “Bagwax Stamping 
Mixture” had absolutely achieved 
a name, which was printed on the 
official list of stores. Curlydown’s 
mind was vacillating between the 
New River and a pension,—between 
death in the breach and acknow- 
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ledged defeat,—when a new interest 
was lent to his life by the Caldigate 
envelope. It was he who had been 
first sent by the postmaster-general 
to Sir John Joram’s chambers. But 
the matter had become too large for 
himself alone, and in an ill-fated 
hour Bagwax had been consulted. 
Now Bagwax was to be sent to Syd- 
ney,—almost with the appointments 
of a lawyer! 

They still occupied the same 
room,—a fact which infinitely in- 
creased the torments of Curlydown’s 
position. They ought to have been 
moved very far asunder. Curly- 
down was still engaged in the rou- 
tine ordinary work of the day, 
seeing that the proper changes 
were made in all the stamps used 
during the various hours — assur- 
ing himself that the crosses and 
letters and figures upon which so 
much of the civilisation of Europe 
depended, were properly altered and 
arranged. And it may well be that 
his own labours were made heavier 
by the devotion of his colleagues to 
other matters. And yet from time 
to time Bagwax would ask him 
questions, never indeed taking his 
advice, but still demanding his as- 
sistance. Curlydown was not nat- 
urally a man of ill-temper or of an 
angry heart. But there were mo- 
ments in which he could hardly ab- 
stain from expressing himself with 
animosity. 

On a certain morning in August 
Bagwax was seated at his table, 
which as usual was laden with the 
envelopes of many letters. There 
were some hundreds before him, 
the marks on which he was perusing 
with a strong magnifying-glass. It 
had been arranged that he was to 
start on his great journey in the 
first week in September, and he em- 
ployed his time before he went in 
scanning all the envelopes bearing 
the Sydney post-mark which he 
had been able to procure in Eng- 





land. He spent the entire day with 
a magnifying-glass in his hand ;— 
but as Curlydown was also always 
armed in the same fashion, that was 
not peculiar. They did much of 
their work with such tools. 

The date on the envelope,—the 
date conveyed by the impression, 
to which so much attention had 
been given,—was 10th May 1873. 
Bagwax had succeeded in getting 
covers bearing dates very close to 
that. The 7th of May had been 
among his treasures for some time, 
and now he had acquired an entire 
letter, envelope and all, which bore 
the Sydney impression of the 13th 
May. This was a great triumph. 
“T have brought it within a week,” 
he said to Curlydown, bending 
down over his glass, and inspecting 
at the same time the two dates, 

“ What’s the good of that?” ask- 
ed Curlydown, as he passed rapidly 
under his own glass the stamps 
which it was his duty to inspect 
from day to day. 

“All the good in the world,” 
said Bagwax, brandishing his own 
magnifier with energy. “It is al- 
most conclusive.” Now the argu- 
ment with Bagwax was this;—that 
if he found in the Sydney post- 
marks of 7th May, and in those of 
13th May, the same deviations or 
bruises in the die, those deviations 
must have existed also on the days 
between these two dates;—and as 
the impression before him was quite 
perfect, without any such devia- 
tion, did it not follow that it must 
have been obtained in some manner 
outside the ordinary course of busi- 
ness? 

“There are a dozen stamps in 
use at the Sydney office,” said 
Curlydown. 

“Perhaps so; or, at any rate, 
three or four. But I can trace as 
well as possible the times at which 
new stamps: were supplied. Look 
here.” Then he threw himself over 
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the multitude of envelopes, all of 
which had been carefully arranged 
as to dates, and began to point out 
the periods. “Here, you see, in 
1873, there is nothing that quite 
tallies with the Caldigate letter. I 
have measured them to the twenti- 
eth part of an inch, and I am sure 
that early in May ’73 there was not 
a stamp in use in/the Sydney office 
which could have made that im- 
pression. I have eighteen Mays 
73, and not one of them could 
have been made by the stamp that 
did this.” As he spoke thus, he 
rapped his finger down on the copy 
of the sacred envelope which he was 
using. “Is not that conclusive ?” 

“If it was not conclusive to keep 
a man from going to prison,” said 
Curlydown, remembering the failure 
of his own examination, “it will not 
be conclusive to get him out again.” 

“There I differ. No doubt 
further evidence is necessary, and 
therefore I must go to Sydney.” 

“Tf it is conclusive, I don’t see 
why you should go to Sydney at 
all. If your proof is so perfect, 
why should that fellow be kept in 
prison while you are running about 
the world ?” 

This idea had also occurred to 
Bagwax, and he had _ thought 
whether it would be possible for 
himsto be magnanimous enough to 
perfect his proof in England, so as 
to get a pardon from the Secretary 
of State at once, to his own mani- 
fest injury. “What would sat- 
isfy you and me,” said Bagwax, 
“ wouldn’t satisfy the ignorant.” To 
the conductor of an omnibus on the 
Surrey side of the river, the man who 
does not know what “‘The Castle” 
means is ignorant. The outsider 
who is in a mist as to the “ previous 
question,” or “ the order of tie day,” 
is ignorant to the member of Par- 
liament. To have no definite date 
conveyed by the term “ Rogation 
Sunday” is to the clerical mind 
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gross ignorance. The horsey man 
thinks you have been in bed all 
your life if the “near side” is not 
as descriptive to you as “the left 
hand.” To Bagwax and Curlydown, 
not to distinguish post-marks was to 
be ignorant. “I fear it wouldn’t 
satisfy the ignorant,” said Bagwax, 
thinking of his projected journey 
to Sydney. 

“ Proof is proof,” said Curly- 
down. “I don’t think you'll ever 
get him out. The time has gone by. 
But you may do just as much here 
as there.” 

“Tm sure we shall get him out. 
I'll never rest in my bed till we have 
got him out.” 

“ Mr, Justice Bramber won’t mind 
whether you rest in your bed or not, 
—nor yet the Secretary of State.” 

“Sir John Joram ” began 
Bagwax. In these discussions Sir 
John Joram was always his main 
staff. 

“Sir John Joram has got other 
fish to fry before this time. It’s a mar- 
vel to me, Bagwax, that they should 
give way to all this nonsense. If 
anything could be done, it could be 
done in half the time,—and if any- 
thing could be done, it could be 
done here. By the time you're 
back from Sydney, Caldigate’s time 
will be half out. Why don’t you 
let Sir John see your proof? You 
don’t waut to lose your trip, I sup- 

ose.” 

Caldigate was languishing in pri- 
son, and that poor, nameless lady 
was separated from her husband, 
and he had the proof lying there on 
the table before him, — sufficient 
proof, as he did in his heart be- 
lieve! But how often does it fall 
to the lot of a post-office clerk .to be 
taken round the world free of ex- 
pense? The way Curlydown put 
it was ill-natured and full of envy. 
Bagwax was well aware that Curly- 
down was instigated solely by envy. 
But still, these were his own con- 
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victions,—and Bagwax was in truth 
a soft-hearted, conscientious man, 
“T do think it ought to be enough 
for any Secretary of State,” said he, 
“and I'll go to Sir John Joram to- 
morrow. Of course, I should like 
to see the world ;—who wouldn’t? 


But I'd rather be the means of re- 
storing that fellow to his poor wife, 
than be sent to all the four quarters 
of the globe with a guinea a-day for 

ersonal expenses,” In this «ay 
S nobly made up his mind to go 
at once to Sir John Joram. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—SIR JOHN JORAM’S CHAMBERS. 


Mr. Curlydown’s insinuations had 
been very cruel, but aiso very power- 
ful. Bagwax, as he considered the 
matter that night in his bed, did 
conscientiously think that a dis- 
ereet and humane Secretary of 
State would let the unfortunate 
husband out of prison ou the evi- 
dence which he (Bagwax) had 
already collected. My readers will 
not perhaps agree with him. The 
finding of a jury and the sentence 
of a judge must be regarded seri- 
ously by Secretaries of State, and 
it is probable that Bagwax’s theory 
would not make itself clear to that 
great functionary. A good many 
“ifs” were necessary. If the woman 
claiming Caldigate as her husband 
would swear falsely to anything in 
that matter, then she would swear 
falsely to everything. If this en- 
velope had never passed through 
the Sydney post-office, then she 
would have sworn falsely about 
the letter,—and therefore her evi- 
dence would have been altogether 
false. If this post-mark had not 
been made in the due course of 
business, and on the date as now 
seen, then the envelope had not 
passed regularly through the Syd- 
ney office. So far it was all clear 
to the mind of Bagwax, and almost 
clear that the post-mark could not 
have been made on the date it bore. 
The result for which he was striv- 
ing with true faith had taken such 
a hold of his mind,—he was so ad- 
verse to the Smith-Crinkett interest, 
and so generously anxious for John 


Caldigate and the poor lady at Folk- 
ing, that he could not see obstacles ; 
—he could not even clearly sec the 
very obstacles which made his own 
going to Sydney seem to others to 
be necessary. And yet he longed 
to go to Sydney with ali his heart. 
He would be almost broken-hearted 
if he were robbed of that delight. 

In this frame of mind he packed 
all his envelopes carefully into a 
large hand-bag, and started in a 
cab for Sir John Joram’s chambers. 
“ Where are you going with them 
now ?” Curlydown asked, somewhat 
disdainfully, just as Bagwax was 
starting. Curlydown had taken 
upon himself of late to ridicule the 
envelopes, and had become almost 
an anti-Caldigatite. Bagwax vouch- 
safed to make him no reply. On 
the previous afternoon he had, de- 
clared his purpose of going at once 
to Sir John, and had written, as 
Curlydown well knew, a letter to 
Sir John’s clerk to make an appoint- 
ment. Sir John was known to be 
in town though it was the end of 
August, being a Jaborious man who 
contented himself with a little par- 
tridge-shooting by way of holiday. 
It had been understood that he was 
to see Bagwax before his departure, 
All this had been known to Curly- , 
down, and the question had been 
asked only to exasperate. There 
was a sarcasm in the “ now” whieh 
determined Bagwax to start with- 
out a word of reply. 

As he went down to the Temple 
in the cab he turned over in his 
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mind a great question which often 
troubles many of us. How far was 
he bound to sacrifice himself for the 
benefit of others? He had done 
his duty zealously in this matter, 
and now was under orders to con- 
tinue the work in a manner which 
opened up to him a whole paradise of 
happiness. How grand was this op- 
portunity of seeing something of the 
world beyond St. Martin’s-le-Grand ! 
And then the pecuniary gain would 
be so great! Hitherto he had re- 
ceived no pay for what he had done. 
He was a simple Sg seam clerk, 
and was paid for his time by the 
Crown,—very moderately. On this 
projected journey all his expenses 
would be paid for him, and still he 
would have his salary. Sir John 
Joram had ‘declared the journey to 
be quite necessary. The Secretary 
of State had probably not occupied 
his mind much with the matter ; 
but in the mind of Bagwax there 
was a fixed idea that the Secretary 
thought of little else, and that the 
Secretary had declared that his 
hands were tied till Bagwax should 
have been to Sydney. But his 
conscience told him that the jour- 
ney was not necessary, and that 
the gelay would be cruel. In that 
cab Bagwax made up his mind that 
he would do his duty like an honest 
mab. 

Sir John’s chambers in Pump 
Court were gloomy without, though 
commodious and ample within. Bag- 
wax was now well known to the 
clerk, and was received almost as a 
friend. “I think [ve got it all as 
clear as running water, Mr. Jones,” 
he said, feeling no doubt that Sir 
John’s clerk, Mr. Jones, must have 
that interest in the case which per- 
vaded his own mind. 

“ That will be a good thing for the 
gentleman in prison, Mr. Bagwax.” 

“And for the lady; poor lady! 
I don’t know whether I don’t think 
almost more of her than of him.” 
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Mr. Jones was returning to his work, 
having sent in word to Sir John of 
this visitor’s arrival, But Bagwax 
was too full of his subject, and of 
his own honesty, for that. “I don’t 
think that I need go out after all, 
Mr. Jones.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

“Of course it will be a great sell 
for me.” 

“ Will it, now ?” 

“Sydney, I am told, is an Ely- 
sium upon earth.” 

“Tt’s much the same as Botany 
Bay ; isn’t it?” asked Jones, 

“Oh, not at all; quite a different 
place. I was reading a book the 
other day which said that Sydney 
harbour is the most beautiful thing 
God ever made on the face of the 
globe.” 

“T know there used to be con- 
victs there,” said Mr. Jones, very 
positively. 

“ Perhaps they had a few once, 
but never many. They have oranges 
there, and a Parliament almost as 
good as our own, and a beautiful 
new post-office. But I shan’t have 
to go, Mr. Jones, Of course, a man 
has to do his duty.” 

“Some do, and more don’t, 
That’s as far as I see, Mr. Bagwax.” 

“Tm all for Nelson’s motto, 
Mr. Jones,—‘ England expects that 
every man this day shall do his 
duty.’” In repeating these memor- 
able words Bagwax raised his voice. 

“Sir John don’t like to hear 
anything through the partition, Mr. 
Bagwax.” 

“T beg pardon. But whenever 
I think of that glorious observa- 
tion I am apt to become a little 
excited. It'll go a long way, Mr. 
Jones, in keeping a man straight 
if: he’ll only say it to himself often 
enough.” 

“But not to roar it out in an 
eminent barrister’s chambers. He 
didn’t hear you, I daresay; only I 
thought I’d just caution you.” 
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“Quite right, Mr. Jones. Now 
I mean to do mine. I think we 
can get the party out of prison 
without any journey to Sydney at 
all; and I’m not going to stand in 
the way of it. I have devoted my- 
self to this case, and I’m not going 
to let my own interest stand in the 
way. Mr. Jones, let a man be ever 
so humble, England does expect 
—that he’ll do his duty.” 

“By George, he’ll hear you, Mr. 
Bagwax !—he will indeed.” But 
at that moment Sir John’s bell was 
rung, and Bagwax was summoned 
into the great man’s room. Sir 
John was sitting at a large office- 
table so completely covered with 
papers that a whole chaos of legal 
atoms seemed to have been de- 
posited there by the fortuitous 
operation of ages. Bagwax, who 
had his large bag in his hand, 
looked forlornly round the room 
for some freer and more fitting 
board on which he might ex- 
pose his documents. But there 
was none. There were bookshelves 
filled with books, and a large sofa 
which was covered also with papers, 
and another table laden with what 
seemed to be a concrete chaos,— 
whereas the chaos in front of Sir 
John was a chaos in solution. Sir 
John liked Bagwax, though he was 
generally opposed to zealous co- 
operators. There was in the man 
a mixture of intelligence and ab- 
surdity, of real feeling and affec- 
tation, of genuine humility as to 
himself personally and of thorough 
confidence in himself post- officially, 
which had gratified Sir John; and 
Sir John had been quite sure that 
the post-office clerk had intended 
to speak the absolute truth, with 
an honest, manly conviction in the 
innocence of his client, and in the 
guilt of the witnesses on the other 
side. He was therefore well dis- 
posed towards Bagwax. ‘“ Well, 
Mr. Bagwax,” he said; “so I under- 





stand you have got a little further 
in the matter since I saw you last.” 

“ A good deal further, Sir John.” 

“As how? Perhaps you can ex- 
plain it shortly.” 

This was troublesome. Bagwax 
did not think that he could explain 
the matter very shortly. He could 
not explain the matter at all without 
showing his envelopes; and how was 
he to show them in the present con- 
dition of that room? He immedi- 
ately dived into his bag and brought 
forth the first bundle of envelopes, 
“ Perhaps, Sir John, I had better 
put them out upon the floor,” he 
said. 

“ Must I see all those ?” 

There were many more bundles 
within, which Bagwax was anxious 
that the barrister should examine 
minutely. “It is very important, 
Sir John. It is indeed. It is real- 
ly altogether a case of post-marks,— 
altogether. We have never in our 
branch had anything so interesting 
before. If we can show that that 
envelope certainly was not stamped 
with that post-mark in the Sydney 
post-office on the 10th May, 1873, 
then we shall get him out,—shan’t 
we!” 

“Tt will be very material, Mr. 
Bagwax,” said Sir John, cautiously. 

“They will all have sworn falsely, 
and then somebody must have ob- 
tained the post-mark surreptitiously. 
There must have been a regular 
plant. The stamp must have been 
made up and dated on purpose,— _ 
so as to give a false date. Some 
official in the Sydney post-office 
must have been employed.” 

“That’s what we want you to 
find out over there,” said Sir John, 
who was not quite so zealous, per- 
haps not quite so conscientious, as 
his more humble assistant,—and 
whose mind was more occupied with 
other matters. “You'll find out all 
that at Sydney.” 

The temptation was very great. 





Sir John wanted him to go,—told 
him that he ought to go! Sir John 
was the man responsible for the 
whole matter. He, Bagwax, had 
done his best. Could it be right 
for him to provoke Sir John by 
contesting the matter,—contesting 
it so much to his own disadvan- 

e? Had he not done enough 
for honesty? enough to satisfy 
even that grand idea of duty? As 
he turned the bundle of documents 
round in his hand, he made up his 
mind that he had not done enough. 
There was a little gurgle in his 
throat, almost a tear in his eye, as 
he replied, “I don’t think I should 
be wanted to go if you would look 
at these envelopes.” 

Sir John understood it all at 
once,—and there was much to un- 
derstand. He knew how anxious 
the man was to go on this projected 
journey, and he perceived the cause 
which was inducing him to sur- 
render his own interests, He re- 
membered that the journey must be 
made at a great expense to his own 
client. He ran over the case in his 
mind, and acknowledged to himself 
that conclusive evidence,—evidence 
that should be quite conclusive,— 
of fraud as to the envelope, might 
possibly suffice to release his client 
at once from prison. He told him- 
self also that he could not dare to 
express an opinion on the matter 
himself without a close inspection 
of those post-marks,—that a close 
inspection might probably take two 
hours, ‘and that the two hours 
would finally have to be abstracted 
from the already curtailed period 
of his nightly slumbers. Then he 
thought of the state of his tables, 
and of the difficulties as to space. 
Perhaps that idea was the one 
strongest in his mind against the 
examination. 

But then what a hero was Bag- 
wax! What self-abnegation was 
there! Should he be less ready to 
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devote himself to his client,—he, 
who was paid for his work ,—than 
this post-office clerk, who was as 
pure in his honesty as ‘he was zealous 
in the cause? “There are a great 
many of them, I suppose ?” he said, 
almost whining. 

“ A good many, Sir John.” 

“Have at it!” said the Qneen’s 
Counsel and late Attorney-General, 
springiug up from his chair. Bag- 
wax almost jumped out of the way, 
so startled was he by the quick and 
sudden movement, Sir John rang 
his bell; but not waiting for the 
clerk, began to hurl the chaos in 
solution on to the top of the con- 
erete chaos, Bagwax naturally at- 
tempted to assist him. “ For G—’s 
sake, don’t you touch them!” 
said Sir John, as though avenging 
himself by a touch of scorn for the 
evil thing which was being done to 
him. Then Jones hurried into the 
room, and with more careful hands 
assisted his master, trying to pre- 
serve some order with the disturbed 
papers. In this way the large office- 
table was within three minutes 
made clear for the Bagwaxian strat- 
egy. Mr. Jones declared afterwards 
that it was seven years since he had 
seen the entire top of that table. 
“Now go ahead!” said Sir John, 
who seemed, during the operation, 
to have lost something of his ordi- 
nary dignity. 

Bagwax, who since that little 
check had been standing perfectly 
still, with his open bag in his hands, 
at once began his work. The plain 
before him was immense, and he 
was able to marshal all his forces. 
In the centre, and nearest to Sir 
John, as he sat in his usual chair, 
were exposed all the Mays ’73, For 
it was thus that.he denominated 
the envelopes with which he was so 
familiar, There were 71’s and 72’s, 
and 74’s and 75’s, But the 73’s 
were all arranged in months, and 
then in days. He began by ex- 
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plaining that he had obtained all 
these envelopes “ promiscuously,” 
as he said. There had been no 
selection, none had been rejected, 
Then courteously handing his offi- 
cial magnifying-glass to the barrister, 
he invited him to inspect them all 
generally,—to make, as it were, a 
first cursory inspection,—so that he 
might see that there was not one 
perfect impression, perfect as that 
impression on the Caldigate enve- 
lope was perfect. “Not one,” said 
Bagwax, beating his bosom in 
triumph. 

“That seems perfect,” said Sir 
John, pointing with the glass to a 
selected specimen, 

“Your eyes are very good, Sir 
John,—very good indeed. You 
have found the cleanest and truest 
of the whole lot. But if you'll 
examine the tail of the Y, you'll 
see it’s been rubbed a little. And 
then if you'll follow with your eye 
the circular line which makes u 
the round of the post-mark, you'll 
find a dent on the outside bar. I 
go more on the dents in those bars, 
Sir John, than I do on the figures, 
All the bars are dented more or 
less, — particularly the Mays °73. 
They don’t remain quite true, Sir 
John,—not after a day’s fair use. 
They’ve taken a new stamp out of 
the store to do the Caldigate en- 
velope. They couldn’t get at the 
stamps in use. That’s how it has 
been.” 

Sir John listened in silence as 
he continued to examine one en- 
velope after another through the 
glass. “Now, Sir John, if we 
come to the Mays ’73, we shall find 
that just about that time there has 
been no new stamp brought into 
use. There isn’t one, either, that 
has exactly the Caldigate breadth, 
I’ve brought a rule by which you 
can get to the fiftieth of an inch.” 
Iiere Bagwax brought out a little 
ivory instrument marked all over 


with figures. “Of course they’re 
intended to be of the same pattern. 
But gradually, very gradually, the 
circle has always become smaller. 
Isn’t that conclusive? The Cal- 
digate impression is a little, very 
little.—ever so little,—but a little 
smaller than any of the Mays °73. 
Isn’t that conclusive ?” 

“Tf I understand it, Mr. Bagwax, 
you don’t pretend to say that you 
have got impressions of all the 
stamps which may have been in 
use in the Sydney office at that 
time? But in Sydney, if I under- 
stand the matter rightly, they keep 
daily impressions of all the stamps 
in a book.” 

“ Just so—just so, Sir Jobn,” said 
Bagwax, feeling that every word 
speken to the lawyer renewed his 
own hopes of going out to Sydney,— 
but feeling also that Sir John would 
be wrong, very wrong, if he subject- 
ed his client to so unnecessarily 
prolonged a detention in the Cam- 
bridge county prison, “They do 
keep a book which would be quite 
conclusive. I could have the pages 
photographed.” 

“Would not that be best? and 
you might probably find out who 
it was who ‘gave this fraudulent 
aid.” 

“T could find out everything,” 
said Bagwax, cnergetically; “ but 

” 


“But what?” 

“Tt is all found out there. It is, 
indeed, Sir John. If I conld get 
you to go along with me, you would 
see that that letter couldn’t have 
gone through the Sydney post- 
office.” 

“I think I do see it. But it is 
so difficult, Mr. Bagwax, to make 
others see things.” 

“And if it didn’t,—and it never 
did ;—but if it didn’t, why did they 


say it did? Why did they swear it 


did? Isn’t that enough to make 
any Secretary let him go?” 
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The energy, the zeal, the true 
faith of the man, were admirable. 
Sir John was half disposed to rise 
from his seat to embrace the man, 
and hail him as his brother, — 
only that had he done so he would 
have made himself as _ ridiculous 
as Bagwax. Zeal is always ridi- 
culous. “I think I see it all,” he 
said. 

“And won’t they let the man 

of” 

“There were four persons who 
swore positively that they were 
present at the marriage, one of 
them being the woman who is said 
to have been married. That is 
direct evidence. With all our 
search, we have hitherto found no 
. one to give us any direct evidence 
to rebut this. Then they brought 
forward, to corroborate these state- 
ments, a certain amount of circum- 
stantial evidence,—and among other 
things this letter.” 

“The Caldigate envelope,” said 
Bagwax, eagerly. 

“What you call the Caldigate 
envelope. It was unnecessary, per- 
haps; and, if fraudulent, certainly 
foolish. They would have had 
their verdict without it.” 

“ But they did it,” said Bagwax, 
in a tone of triumph. 

“Tt is a pity, Mr. Bagwax, you 
were not brought up to our pro- 
fession. You would have made 
a great lawyer!” 

“Oh, Sir John !” 

“Yes, they did it. And if it 
ean be proved that they have done 
it fraudulently, no doubt that fraud 
will stain their direct evidence. 
But we have to remember that the 
verdict has been already obtained. 
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We are not straggling now with a 
jury, but with an impassive emblem 
of sovereign justice,” 

“And therefore the’ real facts 
will go the further, Sir John.” 

“ Well argued, Mr. Bagwax,—ad- 
mirably well argued. If you should 
ever be called, I hope I may not 
have you against me very often. 
But I will think of it all. You can 
take the envelopes away with you, 
because you have impressed me 
vividly with all that they can tell 
me. My present impression is, that 
you had better take the journey. 
But within the next few days I will 
give a little more thought to it, and 
you shall hear from me.” Then 
he put out his hand, which was 
a courtesy Mr, Bagwax had never 
before enjoyed. “You may be- 
lieve me, Mr. Bagwax, when I say 
that I have come across many re- 
markable men in many cases which 
have fallen into my hands,—but 
that I have rarely encountered a 
man whom I have more thoroughly 
respected than I do you.” 

Mr. Bagwax went away to his 
own lodging exulting, — but more 
than ever resolved that the journey 
to Sydney was unnecessary. As 
usual, he spent a large portion of 
that afternoon in contemplating the 
envelopes; and then, as he was 
doing so, another idea struck him, 
—an idea which made him tear 
his hairs with disgust because it 
had not occurred to him before. 
There was now opened to him a 
new scope of inquiry, an altogether 
different matter of evidence. But 
the idea was by far too important 
to be brought in and explained at 
the fag-end of a chapter. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—ALL THE SHANDS. 


There had been something almost , 


approaching to exultation at Bab- 
ington when the tidings of Caldi- 
gate’s alleged Australian wife were 


first heard there. As the anger had 
been great that Julia should be re- 
jected, so had the family congratu- 
lation been almost triumphant when 
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the danger which had been escaped. 


was appreciated. There had been 
something of the same feeling at 
Pollington among the Shands,— 
who had no doubt allowed them- 
selves to think that Maria had been 
ill treated by John Caldigate. He 
ought to have married Maria,—at 
least such was the opinion of the 
ladies of the family, who were greatly 
impressed with the importance of the 
little book which had been carried 
away. But in regard to the Aus- 
tralian marriage, they had differed 
among themselves. That Maria 
should have escaped the terrible 
doom which had befallen Mrs, Bol- 
ton’s daughter, was, of course, a 
source of comfort, But Maria her- 
self would never believe the evil 
story. John Caldigate had not 
been, well, perhaps not quite 
true to her. So much she acknow- 
ledged gently with the germ of a 
tear in her eye. But she was quite 
sure that he would not have married 
Hester Bolton while another wife 
was living in Australia, She arose 
almost to enthusiasm as she vindi- 
eated his character from so base a 
stain. He had been, perhaps, a 
little unstable in his affections,—as 
men are so commonly. But not 
even when the jury found their 
verdict, could she be got to believe 
that the John Caldigate whom she 
had known would have betrayed 
a girl whom he loved as he was 
supposed to have betrayed Hester 
Bolton. The mother and sisters, 
who knew the softness of Maria’s 
disposition,—and who had been 
more angry than their sister with the 
man who had been wicked enough 


to carry away Thomson’s ‘ Seasons’ 


in his portmanteau without marry- 
ing the girl who had put it there, 
—would not agree to this. The 
verdict, at any rate, was a verdict. 
John Caldigate was in prison, The 
poor young woman with her infant 
was a nameless, unfortunate crea- 
ture, All this might have happened 
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to their Maria. “I should always 
have believed him innocent,” said 
Maria, wiping away the germ of 
the tear with her knuckle. 

The matter was very often dis- 
cussed in the doctor’s house at 
Pollington,—as it was, indeed, by 
the public generally, ard especially 
in the eastern counties. But in 
this house there was a double in- 
terest attached to it. In the first 
place, there was Maria’s escape,— 
which the younger girls were accus- 
tomed to talk of as having been 
“almost miraculous;” and _ then 
there was Dick’s absolute disappear- 
ance. It had been declared at the 
trial, on behalf of Caldigate, that 
if Dick could have been put into 
the witness-box, he would have been 
able to swear that there had been 
no such marriage ceremony as that 
which the four witnesses had ela- 
borately described. On the other 
hand, the woman and Crinkett had 
sworn boldly that Dick Shand, 
though not present at the marriage, 
had been well aware that it had 
taken place; and that Dick, could 
his evidence have been secured, 
would certainly have been a witness 
on their side, He had been out- 
side the tent,—so said the woman, 
—when the marriage was being per- 
formed, and had refused to enter, 
by way of showing his continued 
hostility to an arrangement which 
he had always opposed. But 
when the woman said this, jt was 
known that Dick Shand would not 
appear, and the opinion was general 
that Dick had died in his poverty 
and distress. Men who sink to be 
shepherds in Australia because they 
are noted drunkards, generally do 
die. The constrained abstinence of 
perhaps six months in the wilder- 
ness is agonising at first, and nearly 
fatal. Then the poor wretch rushes 
to the joys of an orgy with ten or 
fifteen pounds in his pocket; and 
the stuff which is given to him as 
brandy soon puts an end to his 
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sufferings. There was but little 
doubt that such had been the fate 
of Dick,—unless, perhaps, in the 
bosom of Maria and of his mother. 

It was known too at Pollington, 
as well as elsewhere, in the month 
of August, that efforts were still to 
be made with the view of upsetting 
the verdict. Something had crept 
out to the public as to the researches 
made by Bagwax, and allusions had 
been frequent as to the unfortunate 
absence of Dick Shand. The bet- 
ting, had there been betting, would 
no doubt have been in favour of the 
verdict. The four witnesses had 
told their tale in a straightforward 
way; and though they were, from 
their characters, not entitled to 
perfect credit, still their evidence 
had in no wise been shaken. They 
were mean, dishonest folk, no doubt. 
They had taken Caldigate’s money, 
and had still gone on with the pro- 
secution. Even if there had been 
some sort of a marriage, the woman 
should have taken herself off when 
she had received her money, and 
left poor Hester to enjoy her happi- 
ness, her husband, and her home at 
Bolton. That was the general feel- 
ing. But it was hardly thought 
that Bagwax, with his envelope, 
would prevail over Judge Bramber 
in the mind of the Secretary of 
State. Probably there had been 
a marriage. But it was singular 
that the two men who could have 
given unimpeachable evidence on 
the matter should both have van- 
ished out of the world; Allan, the 
minister,—and Dick Shand, the 
miver and shepherd. 

“What will she do when he 
comes out?’ Maria asked. Mrs, 
Rewble, — Harriet,— the curate’s 
wife, was there. Mr. Rewble, as 
curate, found it convenient to 
make frequent visits to his father- 
in-law’s house. And Mrs, Posttle- 
thwaite,—Matilda,—was with them, 
as Mr, Posttlethwaite’s business in 
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the soap line caused him to live at 
Pollington. And there were two 
unmarried sisters, Fanny and Jane, 
Mrs, Rewble was by this time quite 
the matron, and Mrs. Posttlethwaite 
was also the happy mother of chil- 
dren, But Maria was still Maria, 
Fanny already had a string to her 
bow,—and Jane was expectant of 
many strings. 

“She ought to go back to her 
father and mother, of course,” said 
Mrs. Rewble, indignantly. 

“T know I wouldn’t,” said Jane. 

“You know nothing about it, 
miss, and you ought not to speak of 
such a thing,” said the curate’s wife. 
Jane at this made a grimace which 
was intended to be scen only by 
her sister Fanny. 

“Tt is very hard that two lov- 
ing hearts should be divided,” said 
Maria. 

“T never thought so much of 
John Caldigate as you did,” said 
Mrs. Posttlethwaite. ‘“ He seems to 
have been able to love a good many 
young women all at the same time.” 

“It’s like tasting a lot of cheeses, 
till you get the one that suits you,” 
said Jane. This offended the elder 
sister so grievously that she de- 
clared she did not know what their 
mother was about, to allow such 
liberty to the girls, and then sug- 
gested that the conversation should 
be changed. 

-“T’m sureI did not say anything 
wrong,” said Jane, “and I suppose 
it is like that. A gentleman has 
to find out whom he likes best. 
And as he liked Miss Bolton best, 
I think it’s a thousand pities they 
should be parted.” 

“Ten thousand _pities!” said 
Maria, enthusiastically. 

“Particularly as there is a baby,” 
said Jane,—upon which Mrs. Rewble 
was again very angry. 

“Tf Dick were to come home, 
he’d clear it all up at once,” said 
Mrs. Posttleth waite. 
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“Dick will never come home,” 
said Matilda, mournfully. 

“ Never !” said Mrs. Rewble. “I 
am afraid that he has expiated all 
his indiscretions. It should make 
us who were born girls thankful 
that we have not been subjected to 
" the same temptations.” 

“T should like to be a man all 
the same,” said Jane. 

“You do not at all know what 
you are saying,” replied the moni- 
tor. ‘ How little have you real- 
ised what poor Dick must have 
suffered! I wonder when they are 
going to let us have tea. I’m al- 
most famished.” Mrs, Rewble was 
known in the family for having a 
good appetite. They were sitting 
at this moment round a table on 
the lawn, at which they intended 
to partake of their evening meal. 
The doctor might or might not join 
them. Mrs, Shand, who did not like 
the open air, would have hers sent 
to her in the drawing-room. Mr. 
Rewble would certainly be there. 
Mr. Posttlethwaite, who had been 
home to his dinner, had gone back 
to the soap-works. “Don’t you 
think, Jane, if you were to go in, 
you could hurry them?’ Then 
Jane went in and hurried the ser- 
vant. 

“There’s a strange man with 
papa,” said Jane, as she returned. 

“There are always strange men 
with papa,” said Fanny. “I dare- 
say he has come to have his tooth 
out.” For the doctor’s practice was 
altogether general. From a baby 
to a back-tooth, he attended to 
everything now, as he had done 
forty years ago. 

“But this man isn’t like a 
patient. The door was half open, 
and I saw papa holding him by 
both hands.” 


“A lunatic!” exclaimed Mrs. 


Rewble, thinking that Mr. Rewble 
ought to be sent at once to her 
father’s assistance. 
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“He was quite quiet, and just 
for a moment I could see papa’s 
face. It wasn’t a patient at all. 
Oh, Maria !” 

“ What is it, child?’ asked Mrs, 
Rewble. 

“T do believe that Dick has come 
back.” 

They all jumped up from their 
seats cebbiele Then Mrs. Rewble 
reseated herself. “Jane is such a 
fool!” she said. 

“T do believe it,” said Jane. 
“He had yellow trousers on, as if 
he had come from a long way off. 
And I’m sure papa was very glad, 
—why should he take both his 
hands {” 

“T feel as though my legs were 
sinking under me,” said Maria. 

“T don’t think it possible for a 
moment,” said Mrs, Rewble. “ Ma- 
ria, you are so romantic! You 
would believe anything.” 

“Tt is possible,” said Mrs, Post- 
tlethwaite. 

“Tf you will remain here, I will 
go into the house and inquire,” 
said Mrs. Rewble. But it did not 
suit the others to remain there. For 
a nioment the suggestion had been 
so awful that they had not dared 
to stir; but when the elder sister 
slowly moved towards the door 
which led jnto the house from the 
garden, they all followed her. Then 
suddenly they heard a scream, which 
they knew to come from their 
mother. “I believe it is Dick,” 
said Mrs. Rewble, standing in the 
doorway so as to detain the others. 
“ What ought we to do?” 

“Let me go in,” said Jane, im- 
petuously. “He is my brother.” 

Maria was already dissolved in 
tears, Mrs. Posttlethwaite was struck 
dumb by the awfulness of the oc- 
casion, and clung fast to her sister 
Matilda. 

“Tt will be like one from the 
grave,” said Mrs. Rewble, solemnly. 

“Let me go in,” repeated Jane, 
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impetuously. Then she pushed 
by her sisters, and was the first to 
enter the house. They all followed 
her into the hall, and there they 
found their mother supported in 
the arms of the man who wore the 
ellow trousers, Dick Shand had 
in truth returned to his father’s 
house, 

The first thing to do with a re- 
turned prodigal is to kiss him, and 
the next to feed him; and therefore 
Dick was led away at once to the 
table on the lawn. But he gave 
no sign of requiring the immediate 
slaughter of a fatted calf. Though 
he had not exactly the appearance 
of a well-to-do English gentleman, 
he did not seem to be in want. 
The yellow trousers were of strong 
material, and in good order, made 
of that colour for colonial use, pro- 
bably with the idea of expressing 
some contempt for the dingy hues 
which prevail among the legs of 
men at home. He wore a very 
large checked waistcoat, and a stout 
square coat of the same material. 
There was no look of poverty, and 
no doubt he had that day caten a 
substantial dinner; but the anxious 
mother was desirous of feeding him 
immediately, and whispered to Jane 
some instructions as to cold beef, 
which was to be added to the tea 
and toast. 

As they examined him, holding 
him by the arms and hands, and 
gazing up into his face, the same 
idea occurred to all of them. Though 
they knew him very well now, they 
would hardly have known him had 
they met him suddenly in the 
streets. He seemed to have grown 
fifteen years older during the seven 
years of his absence. His face had 
become thin and long and almost 
hollow. His beard went all round 
under his chin, and was clipped 
into the appearance of a stiff thick 
hedge—equally thick, and equally 
broad, and equally protrusive at all 


arts. And within this enclosure 

it was shorn. But his mouth had 
sunk in, and his eyes. In colour 
he was almost darker than brown. 
You would have said that his skin 
had been tanned black, but for the 
infusion of red across it here and 
there. He seemed to be in good ° 
present health, but certainly bore 
the traces of many hardships, 
“And here you are all just as I 
left you,” he said, coynting up his 
sisters, 

“ Not exactly,” said Mrs. Rewble, 
remembering her family. ‘And 
Matilda has got two.” 

“Not husbands, I hope,” said 
Dick. 

“Oh, Dick, that is so like yon!” 
said Jane, getting up and kissing 
him again in her delight. Then 
Mr. Rewble came forward, and the 
brothers-in-law renewed their old 
acquaintance, 

“It seems just like the other 
day,” said Dick, looking round 
upon the rose-bushes. , 

“Oh my boy! my darling, dar- 
ling boy!” said the mother, who 
had hurried up-stairs for her shawl, 
conscious of her rheumatism even 
amidst the excitement of her son’s 
returv. “Oh, Dick, this is the hap- 
piest day of all my life! Wouldn't 
you like something better than 
tea?” This she said with many 
memories and many thoughts; but 
still, with a mother’s love, unable 
to refrain from offering what she 
thought her son would wish to 
have. 

“There ain’t anything better,” 
said Dick, very solemnly. 

“Nothing half so good to my 
thinking,” said Mrs. Rewble, ima- 
gining that by a word in season she 
might help the good work, 

The mother’s eyes were filled 
with tears, but she did not dare to 
speak a word. Then there was a 
silence for a few moments. “ Tell 
us all about it, Dick,” said the 
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father. “ There’s whisky inside if 
you like it.” Dick shook his head 
solemnly,—but, as they all thought, 
with a certain air of regret. “Tell 
us what you have to say,” repeated 
the doctor. 

“Tm sworn off these two years,” 

“Touched nothing for two 
years?” said the mother exultingly, 
with her arms and shawl again 
round her son’s neck, 

“ A teetotaller ?” said Maria. 

“ Anything you like to call it; 
only, what a gentleman’s habits are 
in that respect needn’t be made the 
subject of general remark,” It was 
evident he was a little sore, and 
Jane therefore offered him a dish 
full of gooseberries. He took the 
plate in his hand and ate them 
assiduously for a while in silence, 
as though unconscious of what he 
was doing. “ You kaow all about 
it now, don’t you ?” 

‘* Oh my dearest boy !” ejaculated 
the mother. 

“You didn’t get better goose- 
berries than those on your travels,” 
said the doctor, calling him back to 
the condition of the world around 
him. 

Then he told them of his adven- 
tures, For two terrible years he 
had been a shepherd on different 
sheep-runs up in Queensland. Then 
he had found employment on a 
sugar plantation, and had super- 
intended the work of a gang of 
South Sea Islanders, — Canakers 
they are called,—mern who are 
brought into the colony from the 
islands of the Pacific, — and who 
return thence to their homes gener- 
ally every three years, much to the 
regret of their employers. In the 
transit of these men agents are em- 
ployed, and to this service Dick 
had, after a term, found himself 
promoted. Then it had come to 
pass that he had remained for a 
period on one of these islands, with 
the view of persuading the men to 
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emigrate and re-emigrate ; and had 
thus been resident among them for 
more than a couple of years. The 

had used him well, and he had liked 
the islands,—having lived in one of 
them without seeing another Euro- 
pean for many months. Then the 
payments which had from time to 
time been made to him by the 
Queensland planters were stopped, 
and his business, such as it had 
been, came to an end. He had 
found himself with just sufficient 
money to bring him home; and 
here he was. 

“My boy, my darling boy!” 
exclaimed his mother again, as 
though all their joint troubles were 
now over. 

The doctor remembered the adage 
of the rolling stone, and felt that 
the return of a son at the age of 
thirty, without any means of main- 
taining himself, was hardly an un- 
alloyed blessing. He was,not the 
man to turn a son out of doors, 
He had always broadened his back 
to bear the full burden of his large 
family. But even at this moment 
he was a little melancholy as he 
thought of the difficulty of finding 
employment for the wearer of those 
yellow trousers. How was it pos- 
sible that a man should continue to 
live an altogether idle life at Pol- 
lington and still remain a_ tee- 
totaller? ‘Have you any plans I 
can help you in now?” he asked. 

“ Of course he’ll remain at home 
for a while before he thinks of any- 
thing,” said the mother.. 

“T suppose I must look about 
me,” said Dick. “ By the by, what 
has become of John Caldigate ?” . 

They all at once gazed at each 
other. It could hardly be that he 


did not in truth know what had 
become of John Caldigate. 
“ Haven’t you heard?” 
Maria. 
“Of course he has heard,” said 
Mrs. Rewble. 


asked 
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“ You must have heard,” said the 
mother. 

“T don’t in the least know what 
you are talking about. I have 
heard nothing at all.” 

In very truth he had heard noth- 
ing of his old friend,—not even 
that he had returned to England. 
Then by degrees the whole story 
was told to him. “I know that 
he was putting a lot of money 
together,” said Dick, enviously. 
“ Married Hester Bolton? I thought 
he would! Bigamy! Euphemia 
Smith! Married before! Certainly 
not at the diggings.” 


“He wasn’t married up at 
Ahalala?” asked the doctor. 

“To Enphéemia Smith? I was 
there when they quarrelled, and 
when she went into partnership 
with Crinkett. I am = sure there 
was no such marriage. John Caldi- 
gate in prison for bigamy? And 
he paid them twenty thousand 
pounds? The more fool he!” 

“ They all say that,” 

“ But it’s an infernal plant. As 
sure as my name is Richard Shand 
John Caldigate never married that 
woman.” 


CHAPTER L.—AGAIN AT SIR JOHN’S CHAMBERS, 


And this was the man as to whom 
it had been acknowledged that his 
evidence, if it could be obtained, 
would be final. The return of 
Dick himself was to the Shands 
an affair so much more momentous 
than the release of John Caldigate 
from prison, that for some hours or 
so the latter subject was allowed to 
pass out of sight. The mother got 
him up-stairs and asked after his 
linen,—vain inquiry,—and arranged 
for his bed, turning all the little 
Rewbles into one small room, In 
the long-run, grandmothers are 
more tender to their grandchildren 
than their own offspring. But at 
this moment Dick was predomi- 
nant, How grand a thing to have 
her son returned to her, and such 
ason,—a teetotaller of two years’ 
growth, who had seen all the world 
of the Pacific Ocean! As he could 
not take whisky-and-water, would 
he like ginger-beer before he went 
to bed,—or arrowroot? Dick de- 
cided in favor cf ginger-beer, and 
consented to be embraced again. 

It was, I think, to Maria’s credit 
that she was the first to bring back 
the conversation to John Caldigate’s 
marriage, ‘“ Was she a very hor. 


rible woman?’ Maria asked, refer’ 
ring to Euphemia Smith. 

“There were a good many of ’em 
out there, greedy after gold,” said 
Dick ; “but she beat ’em all; and 
she was awfully clever.” 

“In what way, Dick?’ asked 
Mrs. Rewble. “ Because she does 
not seem to me to have done very 
well with herself.” 

“She knew more about shares 
than any man of them all. But I 
think she just drank a little. It 
was that which disgusted Caldi- 

ate.” 

“ He had been very fond of her?” 
suggested Maria. 

“T never knew a man so taken 
with a woman.” Maria blushed, 
= Mrs. Rewble looked round at 
her younger sisters as though desir- 
ous that they should be sent to bed. 
“ All that began on board the ship. 
Then he was fool enough to run after 
her down to Sydney ; and of course 
she followed him up to the mines,” 

“J don’t know why, of course,” 
said Mrs. Posttlethwaite, defending 
her sex generally. 

“Well, she did. And he was 
going to marry her. He did mean 
to marry her ;—there’s no doubt of 
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that. But it was a queer kind of 
life we lived up there.” 

“IT suppose so,” said the doctor. 
Mrs. Rewble again looked at the 
girls and then at her mother; but 
Mrs. Shand was older and less timid 
than her married daughter. Mrs. 
Rewble when a girl herself had 
never been sent away, and was 
now a pattern of female discretion. 

“ And she,” continued Dick, “as 
soon as she had begun to finger the 
scrip, thought of nothing but gold. 
She did not care much for mar- 
riage just then, because she fancied 
the stuff wouldn’t belong to her- 
self. She became largely concerned 
in the ‘Old-Stick-in-the-Mud.’ That 
was Crinkett’s concern, and there 
were times at which I thought she 
would marry him. Then Caldigate 
got rid of her altogether. That was 
before I went away.” 

“ He never married her?” asked 
the doctor. 

“He certainly hadn’t married 
her when I left Nobble in June 
"73. 

“You can swear to that, Dick?” 

“Certainly I can. I was with 
him eyery day. But there wasn’t 
any one round there who didn’t 
know how it was. Crinkett himself 
knew it.” 

“Crinkett is one of the gang 
against him.” 

‘‘And there was a man named 
Adamson. Adamson knew.” 

“He’s another of the conspira- 
tors,” said the doctor. 

“They won’t dare to say before 
me,” declared Dick, stoutly, “ that 
Mrs, Smith and John Caldigate had 
become man and wife before June 
73. And they hated one another 
so much then, that it is impossible 
they should have come together 
since, I can swear they were not 
married up to June 773.” 

“You'll have to swear it,” said 
the doctor, “and that with as little 
delay as possible.” 
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All this took place towards the 
end of August, about five weeks 
after the trial, and a day or two 
subsequent to the interview be- 
tween Bagwax and the Attorney- 
General. Bagwax was now vehe- 
mently prosecuting his inquiries as 
tothat other idea which had struck 
him, and was at this very moment 
glowing with the anticipation of 
success, and at the same time 
broken-hearted with the conviction 
that he never would see the pleas- 
ant things of New South Wales. 

On the next morning, under the 
auspices of his father, Dick Shand 
wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Seely, the attorney. 


POLLINGTON, 30th August 187-. 

“Srr,—I think it right to tell 
you, that I reached my father’s 
house in this town late yesterday 
evening. Ihave come direct from 
one of the South Sea Islands vid 
Honolulu and San Francisco, and 
have not yet been in England forty- 
eight hours. I am an old friend of 
Mr. John Caldigate, and went with 
him from England to the gold-dig- 
gings in New South Wales. ¥ 
name will be known to you, as I 
am now aware that it was fre- 
quently mentioned in the course 
of the late trial. It will probably 
seem odd to you that I had never 
even heard of the trial till I reach- 
ed my father’s house last night. I 
did not know that Caldigate had 
married Miss Bolton, nor that 
Euphemia Smith had claimed him 
as her husband. 

“Tam able and willing to swear: 
that they had not become man and 
wife up to June 1873, and that 
no one at Ahalala or Nobble con- 
ceived them to be man and wife,. 
Of course, they had lived together. 
But everybody knew all about it. 
Some time before June,—early, I 
should say, in that autumn,—there 
had been a quarrel, I am sure: 
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they were at daggers drawn with 
each other all that April and May 
in respect to certain mining shares, 
as to which Euphemia Smith be- 
haved very badly. I don’t think it 
possible that they should ever have 
come together again; but in May 
°73,—which is the date I have 
heard named,—they certainly were 
not man and wife. 

“Thave thought it right to in- 
form you of this immediately on my 
return,—and am your obedient 
servant, Ricuarp S#anp.” 


Mr. Seely, when he received this 
letter, found it to be his duty to 
take it at once to Sir John Joram, 
up in London, He did not believe 
Dick Shand. But then he had put 
no trust in Bagwax, and had been 
from the first convinced, in his own 
mind, that Caldigate had married 
the woman. As soon as it was 
known to him that his client had 
paid twenty thousand pounds to 
Crinkett and the woman, he was 
quite sure of the guilt of his client. 
He had done the best for Caldigate 
at the trial, as he would have done 
for any other client; but he had 
never felt any of that enthusiasm 
which had instigated Sir John. 
Now that Caldigate was in prison, 
Mr. Seely thought that he might as 
well be left there quietly, trusting 
to the verdict, trusting to Judge 
Bramber, and trusting still more 
strongly on his own early impres- 
sions. This letter from Dick,— 
whom he knew to have been a 
ruined drunkard, a disgrace to his 
family, and an outcast from society, 
—was to his thinking just such a 
letter as would be got up in such a 
‘ease, in the futile hope of securing 
the succour of a Secretary of State. 
He was sure that no Secretary of 
State would pay the slightest atten- 
tion to such a letter. But still it 


would be necessary that he should 
show it to Sir Jobn; and as a trip 
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to London was not disagreeable to 
his professional mind, he started 
with it on the very day of its 
receipt. 

“Of course we must have his 
deposition on oath,” said Sir John. 

“You think it will be worth 
while ?”’ 

“Certainly. I am more con- 
vinced than ever that there was 
no marriage. That post-office clerk 
has been with me,—Bagwax,—and 
has altogether convinced me.” 

“‘T didn’t think so mucb of Bag- 
wax, Sir John.” 

“T daresay not, Mr. Seely ;—an 
absurdly energetic man,—one of 
those who destroy by their over- 
zeal all the credit which their truth 
and energy ought to produce. But 
he has, I think, convinced me that 
that letter could not have passed 
through the Sydney post-office in 
May ’73.” 

“Tf so, Sir John, even that is 
not much,— towards upsetting a 
verdict,” 

“A good deal, I think, when 
the characters of the persons are 
considered. Now comes this man, 
whom we all should have believed, 
had he been present, and tells this 
story. You had better get hold 
of him and bring him to me, Mr. 
Seely.” 

Then Mr. Seely hung up his hat 
in London for three or four days, 
and sent to Pollington for Dick 
Shand. Dick Shand obeyed the 
order, and both of them waited 
together upon Sir John. “ You 
have come back at a very critical 
point of time for your friend,” said 
the barrister. 

Dick had laid aside the coat and 
waistcoat with the broad checks, 
and the yellow trousers, and had 
made himself look as much like an 
English gentleman as the assistance 
of a ready-made-clothes shop at 
Pollington would permit. But still 
he did not quite look like a man 
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who had spent three years at Cam- 
bridge. His experiences among the 
gold-diggings, then his period of 
maddening desolation as a Queens- 
land shepherd, and after that his 
life among the savages in a South 
Sea island, bad done much to 
change him. Sir John and Mr. 
Seely together almost oppressed 
him. But still he was minded to 
speak up for his friend. Caldigate 
had, upon the whole, been very 
good to him, and Dick was honest. 
“He has been badly used any 
way,” he said. 

“You have had no intercourse 
with any of his friends since you 
have been home, I think?” This 
question Sir John asked because 
Mr. Seely had suggested that this 
appearance of the man at this 
special moment might not improb- 
ably be what he called “a plant.” 

“T have had no intercourse with 
anybody, sir. I came here last 
Friday, and I hadn’t spoken:a 
word to anybody before that. I 
didn’t know that Caldigate had 
been in trouble at all. My people 
at Pollington were the first to tell 
me about it.” 

“Then you wrote to Mr. Seely? 
You had heard of Mr. Seely?” - 

“The governor, — that’s my 
father,—he had heard of Mr, Seely. 
I wrote first as he told me. They 
knew all about it at Pollington as 
well as you do.” 

“You were surprised, then, when 
you heard the story ?” 

“Kuocked off my pins, sir, I 
never was so much taken aback 
in my life. To be told that John 
Caldigate had married Euphemia 
Smith after all that I had seen,— 
and that he had been married to 
her in May ’73! I knew, of course, 
that it was all a got-up thing. 
And he’s in prison ?” 

“He is in prisov, certainly.” 

“ For bigamy ?” 


“Indeed he is, Mr. Shand.” 
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“ And how about his real wife ?” 

“His real wife, as you call 
her——” 

“She is, as sure as my name is 
Richard Shand.” 

“Tt is on behalf of that lady that 
we are almost more anxious than 
for Mr. Caldigate himself. In this 
matter she has been perfectly inno- 
cent; and whoever may have been 
the culprit,—or culprits,—she has 
been cruelly ill-used.” 

“She'll have her husband back 
again, of course,” said Dick. 

“ That will depend in part upon 
what faith the judge who tried the 
case may place in yourstory. Your 
deposition shall be taken, and it 
will be my duty to submit it to the 
Secretary of State. He will pro- 
bably- be actuated by the weight 
which this further evidence will 
have upon the judge who heard the 
former evidence. You will under- 
stand, Mr. Shand, that your word 
will be opposed to the words of 
four other persons,” 

“Four perjured scoundrels,” said 
Dick, with energy. 

“ Just so,—if your story be true.” 

“Tt is true, sir,’ said Dick, with 
much anger in his tone. 

“T hope so,—with all my heart. 
You are on the same side with us, 
you know. I only want to make 
you understand how much ground 
there may be for doubt. It is not 
easy to upset a verdict. And, I fear, 
many righteous verdicts would be 
upset if the testimony of one man 
could do it. Perhaps you will be 
able to prove that you only arrived 
at Liverpool on Saturday night.” 

“ Certainly I can.” 

“ You cannot prove that you had 
not heard of the case before.” 

“Certainly Ican. I can swear it.” 
Sir John smiled. “They all knew 
that at Pollington, They told me 
of it. The governor told me about 





Mr. Seely, and made me write the 
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“That would be evidence,” said 
Sir John. 

“ Heavens on earth! I tell you 
I was struck all on a heap when I 
heard it, just as much as if they had 
said he’d been hung for murder. 
You put Crinkett and me together 
and then you'll know. I suppose 
you think somebody’s paying me for 
this,—that I’ve got a regular tip.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Shand. And I 
quite understand that it should be 
difficult for you to understand. When 
aman sees a thing clearly himself, 
he cannot always realise the fact 
that others do not see it also. I 
think I perceive what you have to 
tell us, and we are very much obliged 
to you for coming forward so imme- 
diately. Perhaps you would not 
mind sitting in the other room for 
five minutes while I say a word 
to Mr. Seely.” 

“T can go away altogether.” 

“Mr. Seely will be glad to see 
you again with reference to the de- 

osition you will have to make. 
Fou shall not be kept waiting long.” 
Then Dick returned, with a sore 
heart, feeling half inclined to blaze 
out in wrath against the great 
advocate. He had come forward 
to tell a plain story, having nothing 
to gain, paying his railway fare and 
other expenses out of his own, or 
rather out of his father’s pocket, 
and was told he would not be 
believed! It is always hard to 
make an honest witness understand 
that it may be the duty of others 
to believe him -to be a liar, and 
Dick Shand did not understand it 
now. 

“There was no Australian mar- 
riage,” Sir John said, as soon as he 
was alone with Mr, Seely. 

“ You think not ?” 

“My mind is clear about it. 
We must get that man out, if it be 
only for the sake of the lady.” 

“Tt is so very easy, Sir John, 
to have a story like that made up,” 
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“T have had to do with a good 
many made-up stories, Mr. Seely ;— 
and with a good many true stories,” 

“Of course, Sir John ;—no man 
with more,” 

“He might be a party to making 
up astory. There is nothing that 
I have seen in him to make me 
sure that he could not come for- 
ward with a determined perjury. 
I shouldn’t think it, but it would 
be possible. But his father and 
mother and sisters wouldn’t join 
him.” Dick had told the story of 
the meeting on the lawn at great 
length. “And had it been a plot, 
he couldn’t have imposed upon 
them. He wouldn’t have brought 
them into it. And who would have 
got at him to arrange the plot?” 

“Old Caldigate.” 

Sir Jobn shook his head. 
“Neither old Caldigate nor young 
Caldigate knew anything of that 
kind of work. And then his story 
tallies altogether with my hero Bag- 
wax. Of Bagwax I am quite sure. 
And as Shand corroborates Bag- 
wax, I am nearly sure of him also. 
You must take his deposition, and 
let me have it. It should be rather 
full, as it may be necessary to hear 
the depositions also of the doctor 
and his wife. We shall have to 
get him out.” 

“You know best, Sir John.” 

“ We shall have to get him out, 
Mr. Seely, I think,” said Sir John, 
rising from his chair, Then Mr. 
Seely took his leave, as was intended. 

Mr. Seely was not at all con- 
vinced. He was quite willing that 
John Caldigate should be released 
from prison, and that the Austra- 
lian marriage should be so put out 
of general credit in England as to 
allow the young people to live in 
comfort at Folking as man and 
wife. But he liked to feel that he 
knew better himself. He would 
have been quite content that Mrs. 
John Caldigate should be Mrs. John 
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Caldigate to all the world,—that all 
the world should be imposed on,— 
so that he was made subject to 
no imposition. In this matter, Sir 
John appeared to him to be no 
wider awake than a mere layman. 
It was clear to Mr. Seely that Dick 
Shand’s story was “got up,”—and 
very well got up. He had no pang 
of conscience as to using it. But 
when it came to believing it, that 
was quite another thing. The man 
turning up exactly at the moment! 
And such a man! - And then his 
pretending never to have heard of 
a case so famous! Never to have 
heard this story of his most inti- 
mate friend! And then his notori- 
ous poverty! Old Caldigate would 
of course be able to buy such a 
man. And then Sir John’s fatuity 
as to Baywax! He could hardly 
bring himself to believe that Sir 
John was quite in earnest. But he 
was well aware that Sir John would 
know,—no one better.—by what 
. arguments such a verdict as had 
been given might be practically set 
aside. The verdict would remain. 
But a pardon, if a pardon could be 
got from the Secretary of State, 
would make the condition of the 
husband and wife the same as 
though there had been no verdict. 
The indignities which they had 
already suffered, would simply pro- 
duce for them the affectionate com- 
mendation of all England. Mr. 
Seely felt all that, and was not at 
all averse to a pardon. THe was not 
at all disposed to be severe on old 
Caldigate senior, if, as he thorght, 
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Caldigate senior had bribed this 
convenient new witness. But it was 
too much to expect that he should 
believe it all himself. 

“You must come with me, Mr. 
Shand,” he said, “and we must 
take your story down in writing. 
Then you must swear to it before 
a magistrate.” 

“ All right, Mr. Seely.” 

“We must be very particular, 
you know.” 

“T needn’t be particular at all; 
—and as to what Sir John Joram 
said, I felt half inclined to punch 
his head.” 

“That wouldn’t have helped us.” 

“Tt was only that I thought of 
Caldigate in prison that I didn’t 
do it. Because I have been roam- 
ing about the world, not always 
quite as well off as himself, he tells 
me that he doesn’t believe my 
word,” 

“T don’t think he said that.” 

“ He didn’t quite dare; but what 
he said was as bad. He told me 
that some one else wouldn’t believe 
it. I don’t quite understand what 
it is they’re not to believe. All I 
say is, that they two were not mar- 
ried in May ’73.” 

“But about your never having 
heard of the case till you got home ?” 

“T never had heard a word about 
it. One would think that I had 
done something wrong in coming 
forward to tell whatI know.” The 
deposition, however, was drawn out 
in due form, at considerable length, 
and was properly attested before 
one of the London magistrates. 
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A SCOTS BISHOP. 


Tue most attractive phase in the 
history of every religious denomina- 
tion is the season of its adversity. 
No doubt a Church feels a justifi- 
able pride when it can point to 
annual reports of flourishing pro- 
gress, to increasing rolls of member- 
ship, to swelling subscriptions and 
endowments, to extensive mission- 
ary operations at home, and to im- 
posing efforts among the heathen 
abroad. But this prosperity is sel- 
dom compatible with picturesque- 
ness, If Churches, like corpora- 
tions, do not grow bloated as they 
wax rich, the world is apt to 
qualify its acknowledgment of their 
success by the imputation of vul- 
garity. The ry my self-denying, 
humble spirit of the Great Founder 
of Christianity is not so apparent, 
or perhaps the world is not so 
forcibly compelled to recognise it, as 
when its testimony bears the scal 
of stripes or imprisonment. When 
loaves and fishes are largely agoing, 
doubts of the disinterestedness of 
the clergy are mooted, which have 
no place at a time when there is 
nothing to gain but much to lose 
by following the sacred calling. 
And however zealous priests may 
be in the days of the Church’s 
success, however disposed to emu- 
late the deeds of confessors and 
martyrs, the world is apt to think 
that the extreme virtues which 
lighted up the darker and more 
troublous periods are out of place 
and gratuitous when flouted in the 
face of a generation that sees little 
need for their exercise. 

The story of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, from its disestablish- 
ment at the Revolution until its re- 
conciliation with the house of Han- 
over, towards the end of the last 
century, has all the picturesqueness 


that an unbroken course of misfor- 
tune can lend to it; and the interest 
which attaches to its struggles is all 
the stronger that its bishops and 
priests have never affected to regard 
themselves as martyrs, but suffered 
in silence, and meekly submitted to 
each fresh chastisement as it was 
laid upon them. Its devotion to 
the house of Stuart was at once its 
glory and its bane. Long after 
every other body of men in Great 
Britain had given up all hopes of a 
Jacobite restoration— when even 
the survivors of the ’Forty-five had 
begun reluctantly to admit that 
Charles Edward would never re: 
place George III. upon the throne 
of Great Britain,—the Chevalier 
was prayed for as king by the little 
flocks meeting in quiet corners to 
hear the service read by some non- 
juring priest, who did his office 
at the risk of imprisonment, or 
even banishment to the colonies, to 
reward his pains. This fidelity 
was all the more admirable that 
their Jacobitism was the only bar- 
rier to their toleration and even pro- 
tection by Government. We have 
many instances in history where 
kings have sacrificed their fortunes 
for the cause of the Church. The 
Scots Episcopalian Bishops and 
Presbyters present the only case 
that occurs to us where the Church 
has deliberately sacrificed its own 
interests to those of the Crown ; and 
this political loyalty, maintained in 
the face of so many obstacles, and 


in spite of so many temptations to 


another allegiance, was only equalled 
by the apostolic simplicity, the 
earnestness, and the charity of the 
Episcopal clergy. The lives of such 
bishops as Low and Jolly and Gleig 
obliterate centuries, and carry us 
back for parallels to the days of the 
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primitive Church; so that Bishop 
Horne of Norwich paid them no 
strained compliment when he said 
that if St. Paul were to return to 
earth again, he would seek the com- 
munion of the Scottish Episcopali- 
ans as nearest akin to “the peoplé 
he bad been used to.” 

Not long after the Revolution, 
Dundee, in one of his letters, jest- 
ingly complains that the Scottish 
prelates were “ now become the Kirk 
invisible.” The disestablishment 
of Episcopacy had completely cut 
away their resources; their ‘steady 
refusal to deviate from their allegi- 
ance to King James deprived them 
of any claim on the consideration of 
Government; and the newly estab- 
lished Presbyterian Church was 
naturally careful to evict them from 
any benefices or temporalities that 
they had not already relinquished. 
Whig mobs, seizing the unsettled 
state of the country as an oppor- 
tunity for rioting, found the Epis- 
copal clergy convenient and safe 
victims, and “ rabbled ” them wher- 
ever the authorities were weak or 
winked at their conduct. The 
noteworthy feature in the course 
followed by the Episcopalian party 
was its passive submission to all 
the hardships both of the law and 
of popular persecution, Such meek- 
ness had hitherto been unknown in 
Scottish ecclesiastical revolutions, 
The Covenanters had never hesitat- 
ed to “take the bent” when Prel- 
acy seemed likely to get the upper 
hand; while the Cameronians were 
ready to have recourse to “the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon” 
rather than accept the “ Black In- 
dulgence” at the hands of their 
enemies. And this forbearance was 
not altogether due to a sense of 
weakness; for had the Episcopal 
Church raised a cry of being per- 
secuted, and invoked its supporters 
to come to its aid, it conld have 
seriously disturbed the peace of the 
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country. North of the Tay the 
Episcopalians were undoubtedly the 
dominant party, and the Roman 
Catholic chiefs were inclined to 
champion their cause as bound up 
with that of the exiled family. We 
can now appreciate the more Chris- 
tian, as well as prudent, course which 
the prelates and clergy adopted, de- 
veloping as it did so richly among 
them the hfher qualities of Christi- 
anity; but their humility was very 
frequently interpreted by their op- 
ponents as pusillanimity, and was 
made a ground of reproach by the 
Presbyterians, We can _ hardly 
blame the Government for the strict 
measures that it adopted against a 
body of its subjects who refused to 
acknowledge existing authority, any 
more than we can blame the bishops 
for not departing from the allegi- 
ance that they believed to have the 
only lawful claim upon them, The 
times were out of joint, and refused 
to be set right by either Church or 
State. Of the activity of the Epis- 
copal clergy in behalf of the house 
of Stuart there can be no doubt; 
and that its fruits were not more 
apparent is simply a proof of their 
disorganised condition and want of 
popular influence. The Primus of 
the Scottish Church was invariably 
one of the body who oflicially rep- 
resented the Chevalier’s interests in 
Scotland, and the exile’s authority 
was the only secular influence which 
the Episcopal College acknowledged. 
The insurrections in the Fifteen and 
the ’Forty-five brought the position 
of the Scottish non-jurors promi- 
nently under the notice of the Gov- 
ernment; and those measures of re- 
lief that they had secured under the 
sympathetic rule of Queen Anne 
were forfeited. The proscription 
which followed these attempts gave 
the Whig rabble scope for per- 
secution which it was not slow 
to embrace. Much of the ill-usage 
heaped upon the clergy was of a 
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very petty character; but many of 
them were subjected to real suffer- 
ings for discharging their sacred 
duties. A very common experience 
was that of worthy Mr. Rubrick, 
the Baron of Bradwardine’s chap- 
Jain, “when a Whiggish mob de- 
stroyed his meeting-house, tore his 
surplice, and plundered his dwell- 
ing-house of four silver spoons, in- 
tromitting also with hi8 mart and 
his meal-ark, and with two barrels, 
one of single and one of double ale, 
besides three bottles of brandy.” 
But this treatment at the hands of 
the rabble was tolerant compared 
with the severity of the enact- 
ments which the Government passed 
against the exercise of Episcopal 
forms of worship. Not only did 
the Royal troops pull down the 
non-juring meeting - houses wher- 
ever they found them after the 
rebellions, but in some cases they 
appear to have compelled the un- 
fortunate prelatists to destroy their 
own churches, as at Peterhead after 
the rising of the "Fifteen. Local 
magistracies, anxious to curry favour 
with Government, aided the military 
authorities in their quest for non- 
jurors, and made a merit of inflict- 
ing severe penalties upon all priests 
who fell into their hands. The 
letters of many of the English offi- 
cers employed in Scotland between 
1715 and 1745 express disgust at 
the extreme measures which they 
were forced to employ against the 
Church to which their own sym- 
athies belonged. The late Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe had a story of 
an indignant response made by the 
Colonel of Lord Ancrum’s regiment 
when quartered in Aberdeen after 
the ’Fifteen. A gentleman, a mem- 
ber of a well-known Whig family 
in Buchan, had given information 
against his uncle, a non-juring 
presbyter, to whose property he 
was next heir. The clergyman 


was speedily arrested; and some 
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days after, the informant, it is to 
be hoped from feelings of com- 
punction, went to the commandant 
to inquire what was likely to befall 
his relative. “ Why, sir, he’ll be 
hanged, and you'll be damned,” 
said the officer, turning contemp- 
tuously on his heel. After 1745, 
when the Episcopal clergy had to 
bear the full brunt of the Govern- 
ment’s enmity, the severities to 
which they’ were subjected reached 
the point of persecution. The 
stern example made of the Scottish 
nobility and ‘gentry who had been 
taken in arms against the Govern- 
ment, deterred others who had pre- 
viously protected the Episcopal 
clergy from showing them any fur- 
ther countenance. ‘The penal laws 
against the assembly of more than 
five persons, or four and a family, 
from meeting together at a non- 
juring service, came within a little 
of extirpating the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church; and but for the 
faithfulness of its bishops and 
clergy, the uncomplaining meek- 
ness with which they submitted 
to their stripes, and the bright 
testimony which they bore to the 
spirit of Christianity, the disesta- 
blished Church would probably 
have ceased to have a_ separate 
existence, and Episcopacy in Scot- 
land have been merged into the 
conforming English congregations. 

The troubles which Skinner, the 
Aberdeenshire non-juror, and the 
author of “Tullochgorum,” went 
through after the suppression of 
the last Jacobite rebellion, afford a 
good example of the sufferings which 
the Episcopal clergy had to bear 
about this time. Cumberland’s sol- 
diers burnt his little chapel at Long- 
side, and for years he celebrated 
divine service at an open window 
in his own cottage, his little flock 
kneeling devoutly on the grass 
sward outside ; and although Skin- 
ner was no Jacobite, and had, in- 
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deed, incurred the anger of his 
bishop by agreeing to the command 
of Government to register his letter 
of orders, he was seized and cast 
into jail, because his out-of-door 
flock had exceeded the statutory 
number. Skinner suffered six 
months’ confinement in Aberdeen 
prison as lata as 1753;*and about 
the same time a large proportion of 
the northern presbyters were in 
bonds, Mr. Walker, whose me- 
moir of Bishop Gleig we shall 
presently notice, tells us how three 
Kincardineshire clergymen were all 
confined in one cell of the Stone- 
haven tolbooth during the winter 
of 1748-49, and how they managed 
to baptise children, and to comfort 
their flocks over the prison walls, 


‘« The fishermen’s wives from Skate- 
raw might be seen trudging along the 
beach with their unbaptised infants in 
their creels wading at the ‘ Water 
Yett,’ tie combined streams of the 
Carron and the Cowie, which could 
ouly be done at the influx of the sea ; 
then clambering over rugged rocks till 
they reached the back ‘stairs of the 
tolbooth, where they watched a favour- 
able opportunity for drawing near to 
their pastor’s cell, and securing the 
bestowal of the baptismal blessing. 
After divine service on week-days, Mr. 
Troup (one of the imprisoned three) 
entertained the audience on the bag- 
pipes with the spirit-stirring Jacobite 
tunes that more than any other cause 
kept up the national feeling in favour 
of the just hereditary line of our 
natural sovereigns.”—Life of Bishop 
Jolly, p. 19. 


This combination of the bagpipes 
and the Prayer-book was very char- 
acteristic of the Scottish Episco- 
pacy of the period. Its distine- 
tive foundation was quite as much 
political as religious, and allegi- 
ance towards the king de jure held 
a place in the minds of the pre- 
latie clergy scarcely second to 
their reverence for apostolic order 
and liturgical forms. And in fact 
we cannot disguise the truth that 
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their persecution was more a politi- 
cal than a religious punishment. 
The mission of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland was at this 
time involved in the deepest gloom. 
The overthrow of Jacobitism at 
Culloden had been so complete, and 
the news from the Chevalier’s court 
was so disheartening, that no rea- 
sonable hope remained of the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts; and it could 
expect no toleration from a king 
whom it regarded as a usurper, and 
for whose rule it obstinately refused 
to pray. And yet in this proscribed 
and persecuted condition, impover- 
ished, without supporters who could 
provide even a decent maintenance 
for the support of the clergy, and 
with no means of giving its priests a 
distinctive theological training, the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland be- 
came the nursery of an order of pre- 
lates who, by a rare combination of 
piety, learning, administrative abil- 
ity, and apostolic poverty, realise 
more fully the primitive model of a 
bishop than any other group of 
prelates, whether Roman or Angli- 
can, with whose history we are ac- 
quainted. Among these, the archaic 
saintliness of Jolly, the far-seeing 
ability of the Skinners, and the 
culture and energy of Gleig, are al- 
most the only lights on the rough 
path of the afflicted Church, 
George Gleig, presbyter of Pit- 
tenweem at the time when the for- 
tunes of Episcopacy stood at their 
very lowest ebb; Bishop of Brechin 
at the period when the Church, 
finally disassociated from the cause 
of the Stuarts, became a legal and 
tolerated body; and Primus of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church when it 
was just launching out on that race 
of wide and extending usefulness 
which it is now running,—is one of 
the most central figures among re- 
formed Scottish prelates, He was 
the last Jacobite Primus of Scot- 
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land, and the first, we believe, who 
had taken the oaths to the house 
of Hanover on his episcopal con- 
secration. He was one of its last 
surviving prelates who had been 
trained in the hard school of the 
‘toge laws, and who had profited 
y the stern lessons which he had 
learned there. It was his for- 
tune to see his beloved Church 
emerge from obloquy and insigni- 
ficance to a position of honour and 
importance from which it could 
look back with satisfaction to its 
re trials; and he could cheer 
imself with the reflection that his 
own efforts had, with the blessing 
of Providence, contributed largely 
towards this happy change. Bishop 
Gleig, then, is a prominent link be- 
tween the old and the new—between 
the picturesque old non-juring Epis- 
copacy of the last days of Jacobit- 
ism and of the Prelacy of the present 
day, which claims all the dignity of 
a “sister Church” with the Angli- 
can communion, which has sent its 
orders far and wide over the great 
continent of America, and which 
has a very potential. voice in all 
those proposals for the reunion of 
Catholic Christendom that it has 
become the fashion of late years to 
put forward. It would have taken 
a very commonplace man indeed to 
have occupied this position with- 
out leaving behind him something 
worthy of record; and when a man 
of the parts and scholarship of 
Bishop Gleig filled it, we are con- 
fident that the records of the Scot- 
tish primacy must bear the impress 
of strong individuality, and of a 
firm but liberal mind. A memoir 
of such a man is due both to his 
Church and to the world, and faute 
des mieux we are glad to have the 
serviceable little monograph* which 
the Rev. Mr. Walker, the biographer 
of Bishop Jolly, has written. Mr. 
Walker has carefully gathered to- 
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gether and published all the details 
of Bishop Gleig’s life, has faithfully 
sketched the part which he took in 
the reconstitution of the Church, 
and has given us a just and appre- 
ciative estimate of his character as 
a man and of his work as a prelate. 
We have read his book with in- 
terest; andif we are,rather disap- 
pointed that the ex-Chaplain-Gen- 
eral did not himself give his father’s 
memoirs to the world, we ought not 
on that account to be the more dis- 
posed to undervalue Mr. Walker’s 
exertions, the unpretending char- 
aeter of which at once conciliates the 
reader’s confidence and regard. 
Gleig was by birth a “ man of the 
Mearns,” a county which the influ- 
ence of the Marischal family had 
deeply involved in the troubles of 
the ’Fifteen. His grandfather had 
been “ out” in that jnsurrection, and 
had evaded the ‘penalties by the not 
unfrequent expedient of changing bis 
name. Glegg was altered to Gleig, 
and no one answering to the former 
designation was forthcoming in an- 
swer to King George’s summons. 
The experience of the ’Fifteen, and 
the heavy calamities which it had 
brought upon so many families of 
the Mearns, kept Gleig’s father, 
though a keen Jacobite, from join- 
ing the insurgents. The Gleig 
family seem to have been in com- 
fortable circumstances for Kincar- 
dineshire tenant-farmers; and the - 
future Bishop had such a careful 
education as the parish school and 
the King’s College of Aberdeen 
could afford. His university career 
had been so successful that an Aber- 
deen chair would have been within 
his reach could he have submitted to 
the oaths, and to the subscription to 
the Confession of Faith ; but though 
such a position would have been 
one of luxury and ease compared 
with the penury and privations of 
an Episcopal presbyter, he did not 





* Life of Bishop Gleig. By the Rev. W. Walker, Edinburgh: Douglas. 
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shrink from embracing the latter 
career. He had already laid the 
foundation of an intimate acquain- 
tance with moral and_ physical 
science at the university; and 
when he left it, he gave up his time 
to theology, especially to patristic 
literature. There was no regular 
professional training for candidates 
for Episcopal ordination in Scot- 
land in those days. They were left 
to read for themselves; and there 
do not appear to have been any def- 
inite standards set for their guid- 
ance. A result of this was, that 
very irregular and _latitudinarian 
views often prevailed in the Scot- 
tish priesthood ; while in Aberdeen- 
shire and the Mearns, a by no means 
inconsiderable number of Episco- 
palians believed in the extraordi- 
nary delusions of Antoinette Bou- 
rignon,* the Flemish enthusiast of 
the seventeenth century. We are 
not clearly told with whom Gleig 
prosecuted his theological studies, 
or whether he had the advantage 
of any assistance in preparing for 
ordination, but his works show him 
to have mastered the great con- 
troversies of the Christian Church, 
and that too from a stand-point 
which, even in these days of more 
strictly defined dogma, the Church 
would accept as orthodox, 
Pittenweem and Crail, on the 
Fifeshire coast of the Firth of 
Forth, was Gleig’s first charge in 
1773, and it seems to have been a 
fairly comfortable one, as Episcopal 
livings then were. The fury with 
which the working of the penal 
laws had been inaugurated was 
past, but the legal disabilities 
that still remained were  sufii- 
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ciently serious. | King George’s 
soldiers had burned the chapel in 
1746, and at both Crail and Pitten- 
weem, Gleig had to hold divine 
service in a barn, or some other 
available : building. His salary 
was better than most of his con- 
temporaries, and yet could seldom 
have exceeded £40 a-year. The 
Kelly and Balcarres families be- 
longed to his congregations, and so 
he had social advantages that were 
denied to a great many of his 
brethren. It was at this time that 
his strong literary bent, of which he 
seems to have been early conscious, 
began to show itself in contribu- 
tions to the ‘Monthly Review,’ 
chiefly on subjects of philosophical 
and literary criticism, He of course 
had his share in the revival of letters 
which was taking place in Scotland 
at the time; and cut off as he was 
in a great measure by his, profession 
and politics from the literary circles 
in the Scottish capital, it was only 
natural that he should prefer to form 
a connection that would bring him- 
self before an English audience rather 
than one of his own countrymen. 
And as Mr, Walker very shrewdly 
points out, Gleig was thus doing 
a service both to Scottish literature 
and to his own Church, by showing 
that the penal laws had not entirely 
crushed outits culture. The‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ the ‘ British Critic,’ 
and afterwards the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ 
were all periodicals with which the 
Presbyter of Pittenweem had a con- 
nection, In the first of these he 
defended the consecration by the 
Scots bishops of Dr.Seabury, through 
whom the Episcopal Church in 
America derives its orders, and thus 





* Ministers of the Church of Scotland are still called upon at their ordination to 
repudiate a belief in Bourignianism, which the majority of them are easily able 
to do, from{their ignorance of its derivation and tenets. But Bourignianism was 


a heresy of some consequence in the seventeenth century. 


Its founder professed 


to be under the immediate inspiration of the Deity, and she asserted that for 
every fresh conversion to her views, she underwent the physical pains of child- 


birth. 


As the number of converts which she personally made in Scotland, as 


well as on the Continent, was very considerable, she must have had rather a try- 


ing time of it. 
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earned the flatteging commendation 
of the editor. The magazine hon- 
oraria would prove an opportune 
“eke” to the Pittenweem offertories, 
and would put him in a position to 
extend those benevolences towards 
his poorer parishioners which are 
always expected {from a’ minister, 
however inadequate hismeans, And 
he seems to have left a lasting popu- 
larity among his people; for his son, 
the ex-Chaplain-General, says that, 
long years after, “I was taken as 
a child, early in the century, to 
Crail for sea-bathing, and remem- 
ber the heartiness with which they 
all received and greeted at their 
houses their former pastor.” 

Gleig’s talents and public vindi- 
cation of Scottish Episcopacy. natu- 
rally soon marked him out for such 
promotion as the Church could con- 
fer; and when he was only a year 
or two over thirty, the Dunkeld 
clergy chose him for their diocesan. 
A Scottish bishopric was not then 
the dignified and envied position 
that it has since become, nor does 
it appear to have been an object 
of great ambition to the Scottish 
clergy. These were the days before 
equal dividends and bishops’ palaces 
were dreamt of, when Oxford saw 
no comeliness in 'a Scotch mitre, 
and when the rewards within the 
Church were so pitiful that it was 
not held worth the while to deprive 
the hard-working Scottish presby- 
ters of them. The Scottish bishop’s 
palace was ¢hen in many cases a 
cottage escarcely superior to the 
homes of his neighbours the peas- 
antry; and differing from these only 
in the feature that every available 
space was generally over-crowded 
with books. Such were the man- 


sions occupied by Bishops Jolly 
and Low, the former of whom dis- 
pensed with a servant, and employed 
only the attendance of a mason's 
wife, “who came every morning, 
opened his door, made his fire, 
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arranged his bed, and did any other 
menial services he required. He 
prepared his own breakfast, and 
then was left alone till dinner-time, 
when the woman was again seen 
coming down the street, carrying a 
very small pot in her hand, with a 
wooden cover on it, and something 
else beneath her apron, which was 
the whole preparation for the Bish- 
op’s dinner.” There was a deal of 
trouble attached to the office in con- 
sequence of the irregular diocesan 
arrangements of the Church, and also 
of the too frequent want of unanim- 
ity between the College of Bishops 
and the working clergy. When Gleig 
was unanimously elected Bishop of 
Dunkeld in 1786, his modestly 
expressed wish to be spared the 
dignity was backed up by the 
opposition which was made to 
him personally in another quarter, 
Bishop John Skinner of Aberdeen, 
son of the persecuted author of* 
“ Tullochgorum,” was then laying 
the foundation of that influence in 
the Episcopal Church which his 
family maintained for nearly half 
a century; and he had unfortun- 
ately taken offence at some remarks 
which Gleig had made in an article 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine ’— 
chiefly critical strictures on the 
Bishop’s sermon on the occasion of 
Dr. Seabury’s consecration. Gleig, 
on hearing of Dr. Skinner’s opposi- 
tion, withdrew from the office, “ to 

revent disturbance on my account 
in this miserable and afflicted 
Church.” The difference that then 
arose between Gleig and Skinner 
retarded the elevation of the former 
to the Episcopate for two-and-twenty 
years; but it secured for the Epis- 
copal Church a sound and able 
champion against the personal rule 
of Skinner, whose clear head and 
strong judgment were too apt to 
override the counsel of his col- 
leagues, and to ignore the views 
of the general body of the clergy. 
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Both Bishop Skinner and Mr. Gleig 
had been working, each in his own 
fashion, to obtain a repeal of the 
penal laws; and when the attempt 
made by the Episcopal College to 
secure relief without binding them- 
selves to pray for the King by 
name failed, as it was bound to do, 
the Skinners threw the blame upon 
Gleig, who, they said, had sacrificed 
a bishop of his own Church on the 
altar of Canterbury. In this trans- 
action Gleig seems to have had 
reason entirely on his side, Al- 
though much more closely con- 
nected by family associations with 
the cause of the Stuarts than the 
Skinners were, he had convinced 
himself how hopeless it was to 
struggle against the growing popu- 
larity of the reigning family. His 
literary efforts had made Gleig 
known to the English prelates, and 
they were prepared to co-operate 
with him in obtaining the relief of 
the Scottish Episcopalians. upon 
their recognition of the house of 
Hanover as a first step on their side, 
The concessions which would have 
been secured under Gleig’s measure, 
were far more liberal than the Scot- 
tish bishops afterwards succeeded in 
obtaining; and though there can be 
no doubt that Gleig’s draft bill was 
the scheme most calculated to serve 
the Church, we can hardly, at this 
distance of time, bring ourselves to 
regret that the Scottish Episcopa- 
lians did not depart from their pic- 
turesque fidelity to the Stuarts so 
long as the Chevalier still remained 
to inherit the divine right to the 
throne of Britain. 

The Chevalier’s death brought 
the first real measure of relief to 
the non-jurors, freeing them from 
an impracticable allegiance, and re- 
moving the main barrier between 
them and their fellow-subjects. 
Charles Edward died in 1788, 
exactly a century after his luckless 
grandfather had lost his crown. 


Gleig by this time was settled in 
Stirling—a more prosperous charge 
than Pittenweem; for with the 
fruits of his literary work to add 
to his salary, he was able to marry 
the youngest daughter of Mr. Hamil- 
ton of Kilbrackmont, who had been 
among his Fifeshire parishioners. 
Here it fell to the lot of Mr. Gleig 
to introduce into the service the 
prayers for the Royal family, which 
were so distasteful to the survivors 
of Culloden. The clergy, as a body, 
readily took this step; but many 
of the laity felt their stomachs rise 
at hearing the Elector of Hanover 
prayed for as their “ Most Gracious 
Sovereign Lord, King George.” At 
the outset numbers left the churches 
in disgust; others remained, and 
expressed dissent from the prayer 
by ominous coughing, or by con- 
temptuously blowing their noses, 
“ Ladies slammed their prayer-books 
and yawned audibly at the prayer 
for King George,” 


‘‘ When King George was first pray- 
ed for by name in Meiklefolla church, 
Charles Halket of Inveramsay sprung 
to his feet, vowed he would never pray 
for ‘that Hanoverian villain,’ and in- 
stantly left the church, which he did 
not re-enter for twenty years. A Mr. 
Rogers of St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, 
said Bishop Skinner might ‘pray the 
cknees aff his breeks’ before he would 
join him in praying for King George.” 
—Bishop Jolly, p. 41, note. 


We do not hear of any disturb- 
ances in the Stirling cdngregation, 
and the tact of the incumBent had 
probably been successfully applied 
to the removal of prejudices; for 
Gleig appears to have, long before 
this, sunk his Jacobite predilections 
in a loyal desire to reconcile his 
Church with the reigning dynasty. 
A few ultra-Jacobites, like Oliphant 
of Gask, might still hold by Henry 
IX., who, “ were he even a Mahum- 
etan or a Turkish Priest,” was still 
the legitimate heir to a throne; but 
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all sensible men saw that a Roman 
cardinal would never reign over 
Britain. Besides, George III. was 
showing himself a good Churchman 
and a sound Tory ; and these virtues 
were fast effacing all disagreeable 
recollections of the two preceding 
reigns, 

With the introduction of King 
George’s name into the Scottish lit- 
urgy, the most picturesque, if the 
most painful, period of the Church’s 
history comes to an end. Its task 
was now to organise an administra- 
tion for itself, to provide churches 
and funds, and to retrieve the posi- 
tion and influence that it had sacri- 
ficed for the sake of the house of 
Stuart. It is with Mr, Gleig, and 
not with the history of the Episco- 
pal Church, that we are now con- 
cerned ; and we shall only refer to 
the latter in so far as it connects 
itself with the subject of this 
paper. 

The difference between Bishop 
Skinner, who had now succeeded 
to the primacy of the Church, and 
Gleig, was probably a reason why 
the latter, during his incumbency 
at Stirling, took very little part in 
the public councils of the Episco- 
palians that followed the removal 
of the penal laws, His chief am- 
bition at this time seems to have 
been to discharge the duties of a 
zealous parish priest, and to add to 
the reputation he had already won 
as a man of letters. 

His labours were signally success- 
ful in gathering round him a large 
congregation, for whom he succeed- 
ed in raising a church capable of 
containing 200 worshippers. His 
sermons must have been far above 
the average of those delivered from 
Episcopalian pulpits about this time 
—that of the Cowgate in Edin- 
burgh, which was then filled by 
the elder Alison, of course, ex- 
cepted; for when republished, they 
attracted the favourable notice of 
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the English reviewers, and in par- 
ticular, of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ who 
characterises Gleig as “the most 
learned and correct of the Scotch 
literati,”— no slight compliment 
when it is remembered that Robert- 
son and Dugald Stewart were then 
his contemporaries, He had formed 
a close connection with the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ the second edition 
of which was then in course of pre- 
paration ; and from being its prime 
adviser on theology and metaphys- 
ics, he ultimately stepped into the 
editorship, and completed the work. 
He was also a contributor to the 
‘ British Critic? and the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin,’ and was regarded as a 
leading man in the world of English 
letters; for he does not appear to 
have sought to make a place for him- 
self nearer home, Distinctions and 
more substantial rewards followed ; 
and though he had been denied a 
seat in the College of Bishops, Dr. 
Gleig was in himself a power in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, which 
the Primus would not bend himself 
to conciliate, and which he could 
not venture openly to defy. The 
strong character of Primus Skinner, 
and the jealousy with which he 
guarded the Episcopal College from 
the admission of any member who 
might go into opposition to his own 
policy, had created dissatisfaction 
among a large number of presbyters, 
especially those of the southern 
dioceses ; and these looked to Dr, 
Gleig as the champion of their party. 
His connection with the reviews 
made him rather an object of dread 
to Iris opponents, and though they 
could keep him out of the Episcopal 
College, they could not keep him 
from criticising its doings in journals 
circulating among English Church- 
men, before whom Scottish bishops 
were naturally anxious that their 
doings should be represented in the 
best light. It cannot, however, be 
said that Dr. Gleig abused his power; 
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for when he found that his connec- 
tion with the ‘Anti-Jacobin’ was 
implicating him in all its reflections 
upon Scottish Episcopacy, he form- 
ally closed his connection with that 
periodical. “This” (his alliance 
with the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’) “ procured 
to me so much coldness from differ- 
ent persons whose friendship I had 
long enjoyed and highly valued, and 
was attended with other disagree- 
able circumstances of more import- 
ance, that I found myself under the 
necessity of withdrawing my regu- 
lar contributions from the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin,’ and circulating among my 
friends an assurance that I had done 
so.” This step involved consider- 
able self-denial, for the ‘ Anti-Jaco- 
bin’ was then in the zenith of its 
popularity, and a power in the press 
of the day. 

The persistent exclusion of a 
clergyman of Dr. Gleig’s position 
and abilities from the Episcopate 
in course came to be a scandal in 
the Church. Twice after his first 
election did majorities of the See 
of Dunkeld choose him for their 
bishop, and as often was their choice 
overruled by the influence of the 
Primus. We would be loath to 
charge so exemplary a prelate as 
Primus Skinner with being influ- 
enced by personal rancour, but he 
appears to have had a remarkable 
aptitude for reconciling his antipa- 
thies to Gleig with his duty to the 
Church. Dr. Gleig seems to have 
accepted his rejections by the Epis- 
copal College with entire indiffer- 
ence, feeling, doubtless, that the 
general recognition which his abili- 
ties were receiving from every other 
quarter would not be affected by 
the conduct of the Scottish Episco- 
pal bench. On the occasion of his 
second election to the bishopric of 
Dunkeld, in 1792, he does appear 
to have felt some resentment at the 
illegal conduct of the College in 
transferring the votes recorded for 





him to its own nominee, a youn 

and untried man who had barely 
reached the canonical age. On this 
occasion he recorded a resolution 
that he would never allow himself 
to be subjected to similar insult. In 
course of time, however, it became 
felt, by all who had the interests of 
the Church at heart, that it was im- 
peratively necessary to promote Dr, 
Gleig’s election to a bishopric for 
the credit of the Episcopal College 
itself. He was proposed for the 
diocese of Edinburgh by Dr. Sand- 
ford, who was himself elected as a 
means of drawing the English and 
Scottish Episcopalians more closely 
together, much to Dr. Gleig’s own 
satisfaction. On the third occasion 
when the Dunkeld presbyters made 
choice of him as their diocesan in 
1808, Dr. Gleig actively co-operated 
with the efforts of the Primus to 
upset the election, in order to secure 
the see for his young friend Mr, 
Torry, in whose advancement he 
seems to have taken an earnest in- 
terest. Mr. Torry was_ naturally 
unwilliry to accept office to the 
prejudice of his friend and in 
opposition to the choice of the 
majority of the presbyters, and Dr. 


‘Gleig himself had to use his in- 


fluence to get him to consent to 
being elected. 


“Be assured, my dear sir,” writes 
Dr. Gleig to him, ‘‘ that it will give me 
unfeigned pleasure to see you Bishop 
of Dunkeld ; and let not something like 
a preference given by the clergy to me 
prejudice you against accepting of an 
office of which Mr. Skinner assures me 
that all acknowledge you worthy, at 
the very instant that three of them 
yoted forme. This is not a time for 
standing on punctilio or delicacy of 
feeling; and the clergy of Dunkeld 
are the more excusable for betraying a 
partiality for me from their know- 
ledge of the manner in which I was 
formerly treated when elected to that 
see, and when I could have been of 
infinitely greater use to the Church 
there than I could now be as a bishop.” 


~ 
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Hardly, however, had the Dun- 
keld election been settled, when 
Dr. Gleig received the news that 
the Brechin presbyters had unani- 
mously chosen him as coadjutor to 
their aged bishop; and this time 
the Primus did not venture to 
thwart the election of the clergy. 

But though Primus Skinner 
could not go the length of keeping 
Gleig out of the Episcopate, he in- 
sisted on him submitting to a test 
which had never before been for- 
mally demanded of a _ Scottish 
bishop, and which the Primus 
probably hoped Gleig would re- 
sist, and thus give him an oppor- 
tunity of cancelling the election for 
his contumacy. The test incident 
led to a very pretty passage of arms 
between the Primus and the Bishop- 
designate, in which certainly Bishop 
Skinner did not get the best of it. 
The Episcopal Church of Scotland 
possesses two communion offices— 
one the well-known form of the 
common Prayer-book, and the other 
the Scottish office, based mainly on 
King Charles’s Prayer-book, and 
finally settled by the non-juring 
bishops in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Except in so far 
as the Scottish office keeps up the 
communion of saints by a “remem- 
brance of the faithful departed,” 
there is practically not much differ- 
ence between the two; although cus- 
tom and prejudice have contrived 
to extract theological odium out of 
the respective merits of the Scot- 
tish and Anglican “uses.” Gleig 
was the only presbyter in his dio- 
cese who used the Scottish office ; 
and this fact might have been ac- 
cepted as sufficient warranty for 
the absence of any prejudice on his 
part against it. Bishop Skinner 
broached the subject in what he 
evidently considered a very diplo- 
matic letter, dwelling on his desire 
for “the preservation of what was 


pure and primitive” in the Church, 
and laying down a declaration, which 
Dr. Gleig was required to sign as a 
condition of the ratification of his 
election by the Episcopal College. 
Probably the Bishop thought that 
Dr. Gleig would be afraid of run- 
ning counter to the sympathies of 
his Anglican friends by a_ public 
declaration in favour of the Scottish 
office; but the Primus speedily 
found that, for once, he had met 
his match. Dr. Gleig was quite 
ready to sign the declaration re- 
quired “whether he was promoted 
to the Episcopal bench or not;” 
but he could not let slip the oppor- 
tunity to read a severe lecture to 
his opponent. “TI trust,” he said, 
“that I shall be left at liberty to 
recommend the office by those means 
in my power which appear to my 
own judgment best adapted to the 
end intended. Controversy does 
not appear to me well adapted to 
this end, unless it be managed with 
great delicacy indeed. . . . Public 
controversy I will never directly 
employ, nor will I encourage it in 
others.” Bishop Skinner accepted 
this implied rebuke, and Gleig was 
duly consecrated Bishop of Brechin. 
When he was installed in the see, 
he found evidence of his own elec- 
tion to the bishopric of Brechin 
many years before,—the news of 
which had been so sedulously con- 
cealed—in all probability by the 
Episcopal College—that he had 
never even heard a rumour of the 
event. 

To trace the course of Bishop 
Gleig’s Episcopate would be to write 
a history of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland from 1811 to 1840. 
He entered the Episcopal College 
at a more advanced age, and with a 
more matured experience than Scot- 
tish bishops of that day were usu- 
ally possessed of. He commanded 
the confidence of both the Scottish 
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and the Anglican parties in the 
Church, and successfully used his 
influence to adjust the balance and 
reconcile differences between the 
two. His broad mind showed him 
the way to surmount obstacles that 
had seemed insuperable to the nar- 
rower experience of the Northern 
bishops. He found the Church 
still suffering from the effects of its 
former position of discord with 
socicty and with law, and it was 
his strenuous effort to bring it into 
harmony with the best objects of 
both. It was mainly due to his 
efforts that the present firm alliance 
between the sister Churches was 
made and cemented, and that the 
rights of Scottish bishops obtained 


due recognition from the English | 


metropolitans. His charges breathe 
a spirit that is &t once catholic and 
broad; and while he is ever toler- 
ant of individual convictions, he is 
‘ extremely liberal in the permissive 
scope which he gives to his clergy. 
Wherever party spirit approaches 
him, he invariably seeks to meet it 
half-way, and to sacrifice his per- 
sonal views so far as these may not 
be fettered by principle. Such a 
spirit speedily bore fruit in the 
councils of the Church. The great 
body of clergy were with him in 
his proposals for reform; even the 
Rev. John Skinner of Forfar, the 
son of the Primus, hastened to give 
Bishop Gleig his warm support, 
and strove to influence his father to 
co-operation. But though all the 
world was subdued, “the stub- 
born mind of Cato” remained un- 
shaken. The old Primus thus tes- 
tily writes in answer to his son’s 
well-meaning counsel :— 


“I must decline all further discus- 
sion of this subject unless it come from 
another quarter. You have a bishop 
of your own, . and you would 
need to be cautious in appealing to 
me, as able, in my official capacity, to 
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‘bring the matter to an issue ;’ but 
ou thereby confirm a jealousy, per- 
aps already excited, that another is, 

in fact, the senior prelate, and that I 

am only the late venerable Scottish 

Primus, Bishop Skinner!” 


In fact, the Primus could not fail 
to see that the Bishop of Brechin 
had entirely overlapped his influ- 
ence in the Church, He yielded 
so far, however, as to call a synod, 
in which Bishop Gleig succeeded in 
giving effect to his desire for uni- 
formity, and in securing to the body 
of the clergy the right of making 
the laws of the Church, which the 
Episcopal College had so long de- 
nied them, 

In his own see his efforts to im- 
prove the clerical standard were 
voremitting, especially to secure a 
reading and thinking clergy. Many 
of the oldest presbyters were ap- 
parently men of mediocre educa- 
tion and of narrow prejudices, and, 
as such, unable to hold their own 
when brought into rivalry with Eng- 
lish Episcopalian priests. “Good 
men of decent manners and respect- 
able talents” were the class that 
Bishop Gleig sought for ordination. 
One unfortunate incumbent, with 
whom the Bishop had a good deal 
of trouble, was a very bad reader, 
and Dr. Gleig earnestly urged on 
him the propriety of taking lezsons, 
“ But from whom shall I take les- 
sons, sir?” asked the presbyter. 
“From anybody, sir,” was the 
Bishop’s curt rejoinder. His advice 
to his clergy about reading the 
books which he had exerted him- 
self to procure for the diocesan 
library was characterised by much 
liberality and sound sense, “I 
begin,” he says, “ with telling you 
that there is not one of the volumes 
which you will receive that does 
not contain something that is ex- 
ceptionable, as well as much that 
is excellent; but every one of them 
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is calculated to compel the serious 
and attentive reader to think for 
himself; and it is such reading 
only as produces this effect tlat is 
really valuable. Clergymen who 
wish to improve their knowledge in 
divinity do not read one or two 
approved works with the view of 
committing their contents to mem- 
ory, as a child commits to memory 
the contents of the Catechism. It 
is the business of’ those who are to 
be the teachers of others to prove 
all things, that they may hold fast 
that which they really know to be 
good, and not to adopt as good, 
and without examination, the 
opinions of a mere man, however 
eminent either for natural talents 
or acquired knowledge, for the 
Scriptures alone are entitled to 
implicit confidence.” 

Bishop Gleig’s accession to the 
primacy on the -Episcopal bench 
can scarcely be said to have 
strengthened his influence or raised 
his standing, for even before Primus 
Skinner’s death his voice had been 
the ruling oracle in the Church’s 
counsels, Bishop Skinner’s death, 
however, removed from the Church 
the last shackles of provincialism, 
and in a great measure changed the 
position of Primus Gleig from a sed- 
ulous promoter of liberal reforms to 
a judicious guardian of the Church’s 
conservative character, lest, the 
brake being removed, the coach 
might run too fast down hill. It 
was not unnatural that so strong- 
minded an administrator as Bishop 
Gleig should fall into the same mis- 
take as he had combated against on 
the part of the last Primus—the as- 
sumption of a greater personal respon- 
sibility in the government of the 
Church than was strictly warranted 
by his theoretical position in the 
Scottish college as “ Primus inter 
pares.” His word, however, was so 


much law with his colleagues that 
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he was perfectly safe in anticipating 
their concurrence; and his policy 
was attended with this benefit to 
the Church, that during his prim- 
acy the conduct of Church affairs, 
especially the filling up of charges 
and dioceses, was managed apart 
from the influences of cliques and 
family parties, which had been so 
manifestly exercised in an earlier 
period. The long-standing jealousy 
between North and South was im- 
perceptibly effaced under Bishop 
Gleig’s prudent management; and 
he left the Church, which he had 
found full of local divisions and 
factions, a solid and harmonious 
body. The present generation 
knows the Episcopal Church of 


Scotland as a flourishing and in- 


fluential body that has surmounted 
all the prejudices that were origi- 
nally directed against its position, 
and that has attained an authority 
in Anglican Christendom far out of 
proportion to its reveriues and num- 
bers. If we come to closely trace 
the steps by which the Scottish 
Episcopal Church has attained this 
eminence, we shall find that most 
of them were taken under Bishop 
Gleig’s guidance, and that a very 
large measure of its popularity and 
prosperity in the present day is 
the direct fruit of his prevision. 
During Dr. Gleig’s primacy the 
King’s visit to Scotland took place, 
and the interesting episode of the 
presentation of an address by the 
bishops occurred. The chief anxi- 
ety that troubled the College turn- 
ed upon Bishop Jolly’s wig. This 
“property” seems to have been an 
integral part of the College of Bis- 
hops; and though the Primus and 
his colleagues doubted its effect 
upon the emotions of royalty, they 
hesitated to suggest that it might 
be altered or dispensed with. In 
1811 this wig had been described 
by a visitor to the Bishop as “ in- 
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deed something remarkable. It was 
of a snow-white colour, and stood 
out behind his head in enormous 
curls of six or eight inches in depth.” 
It was a favourite object of admira- 
tion to the boys of Fraserburgh, to 
whom, when he heard them com- 
menting on his “terrible wig,” the 
good Bishop replied, “I’m not a 
terrible Whig, boys, but a good old 
Tory.” And so Bishop Jolly, wig 
and all, waited, upon the King, who 

was much struck by his vener- 
able appearance, An address com- 
posed by the Primus was presented 
io his Majesty; and the last link 
between the Church and its ancient 
allegiance was now severed by its 
personal homage to the house of 
Hanover. 

With all his episcopal activity, 
Dr. Gleig never laid aside his early 
literary tastes. His pen was never 
idle; and if it was not employed in 
the affairs of his diocese in charges, 
or in papers connected with the 
interests of the Church, it was at 
work for the publishers. An edi- 
tion of ‘Stackhouse’s History of the 
Bible,’ and a work on theology in a 
series of letters from a bishop to his 
son preparing for holy orders, are 
among the most considerable works 
which he produced during his later 
years, His strong literary predilec- 
tions must have been greatly grati- 
fied by the mark which his son, 
now the ex-Chaplain-General, was 
making by his novels and historical 
works. In that son ‘Maga’ takes 
a pride in owning her oldest living 
contributor, the last of that goodly 
band, who, knit together by the 
common bond of talent and Toryism, 
twined green laurels around her 
still young brows. Mr. Gleig had 
left the army after seeing a good 
deal of active service, and taken 
orders in the Church, much to his 
father’s satisfaction. His story of 
the ‘Subaltern’ appeared in ‘ Black- 
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wood’ as early as 1824-25, and 
showed all the signs of that liter- 
ary talent to which the readers of 
‘Maga’ have been so frequently 
indebted for over half a century. 
The old Bishop was much aided by 
his son’s assistance in Church affairs 
during the last years of his life ; 
and he would have had a difficulty 
in finding a more judicious adviser. 
Bishop Gleig continued to live 
at Stirling all his life, and never 
resided within his own diocese—a 
custom which, strange to say, was 
the general practice of the Scot- 
tish bishops down to the middle 
of the present century. “ His 
house,” says his son, “was a very 
comfortable, unpretending edifice, 
on the outskirts of the town, and 
commanded from the windows in 
the rear one of the most beautiful 
views in Scotland—the valley of 
the Forth, with the ruins of Cam- 
buskenneth Abbey, and the Ochils, 
Lomond, and Touch hills bounding: 
it on every side, Here he lived a 
simple, earnest, useful life, respect-- 
ed by his Church, by society, and 
by the people who came in contact 
with him. Here also he dispensed 
with a free hand a modest and simple 
hospitality, in which all who obtained 
access to it were delighted to par-. 
ticipate, for his conversational pow- 
ers were not inferior to bis literary 
abilities; and as a teller of stories, 
of which he seemed to possess no 
end, he had few equals.” A good’ 
many of those which Dean Ramsay 
collected and published he learned 
from Bishop Gleig; and many more 
well deserved to be had in remem- 
brance. Unfortunately, however, 
these things, if not noted down when 
fresh, soon pass out of men’s memo- 
ries; but one which thoroughly up- 
set, the gravity of an archiepiscopal 
dinner-table we happen to recollect. 
The Bishop visited London in 
the spring of 1811, and dined,, 
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among other places, at Lambeth 
Palace with Archbishop Manners 
Sutton. The company and con- 
versation were alike decorous, till 
the subject of dilapidations was 
broached, and the liability of the 
English clergy to build and keep 
in repair their parsonages, and of 
rectors to deal in like manner with 
the chancels of their churches, was 
dealt upon. One of the party, 
an English dignitary, had travelled 
in Scotland the previous summer, 
and was eloquent on the good old 
Scottish custom which devolves 
these burdens upon the heritors. 
He referred especially to a partic- 
ular parish, of which we have for- 
gotten the name, but in which, not 
the manse only, but the church 
also, had been entirely rebuilt at 
the expense of the laird. “Oh,” 
observed Bishop Gleig, “I know 
that parish well, and I will tell 
you how it comes to be so well pro- 
vided with both kirk and manse, 
When I was a lad, the laird, who 
happened to be Lord Advocate at 
the time, was likewise the patron. 
He took little interest in either 
kirk or manse till the old minister 
fell sick and died, when, within 
an hour of the event, his servant, 
whose name was Hugh, opened the 
library door and told him that the 
schoolmaster requested an audience. 
The schoolmaster, a ‘ sticket stibbler,’ 
as most Scottish parish schoolmas- 
ters were in those days, had the 
reputation of being more of a wag 
‘than ascholar; and the Lord Advo- 
cate, himself a humorist, desired 
the dominie to be shown up. The 
dominie entered the great man’s 
room, whom he found sitting at a 
writing-table with papers and books 
before him. ‘ Well, Mr. M’Gowan, 


what is your business with me?’ 
‘My lord, I just called to ask your 
lordship wad gie me the kirk.’ 
“You, Mr. M’Gowan! why, they tell 
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me you are but a poor scholar. Can 
you read Latin? ‘O ay, my lord, 
just as well as your lordship can 
read Hebrew.’ ‘ Let’s see,’ replied 
the Lord Advocate, opening at the 
same time a Latin grammar which 
happened to be beside him; ‘read 
these two lines and give me tho 
English for them,’ The lines ran 
thus :— 


‘En, ‘ecce, hie, primum quartum quin- 
tumve requirunt.— 

Heu petit et quintum, velut O; hei 
veeque dativum.’ 


The dominie glanced them through, 
and without a moment’s hesitation 
gave this rendering: ‘En, ecce, hic, 
primum,’—‘ You see, my lord, I’m 
the first ;? ‘quartum quintumve 
requirunt,’—‘ there will be four or 
five seeking it;’ ‘heu petit et 
quintum,’—‘ Hugh asks 500 marks 
for his good word;’ ‘velut O, 
—‘ like a cipher as he is;’ ‘hei 
veeque dativum,’—‘ but wae worth 
me if I gie it to him.’ The Lord 
Advocate was so tickled with the 
schoolmaster’s ready wit, that he 
not only gave him the living, but 
rebuilt both manse. and kirk.” 
Sunday with the Bishop was 
always a feast-day. He made a 
point of having four or five mem- 
bers of his congregation—poor, but 
gentle, to dine with him on that 
day. A half-pay lieutenant; a re- 
duced militia officer, who eked out 
his small means by giving lessons 
in French; a couple of maiden 
ladies who made a scanty living 
by selling tea; and others of the 
same grade, Before these he would 
pour out his stores of humour and 
general talk as freely as when Dr. 
Parr and Mr. Ricardo, the political 
economists, were his guests. He 
took great delight, also, in seeing 
young people happy; nor can we 
doubt that many, now grey-headed 
men and women, still look back 
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with pleasure on the little unpre- 
tending dances in which they took 
part under his roof, while the 
venerable man sat and smiled upon 
them for an hour before retiring to 
his study, and leaving them to the 
care of his faithful housekeeper 
and step-daughter, Miss Fulton. 
In the account which his son 
gives of his last days we have 
beautifully portrayed the closing 
scene of a well-spent life, ripe 
with years and honours; and a sim- 
ple yet dignified dissolution as fit- 
ly closes the career.of a Christian 


bishop. 


‘‘The reverence which the people 
paid to the old man was very touching. 
A large stone was placed cn the foot- 
path of the road which leads from 
the old Stirling Bridge to the village 
of Causehead. It was about half a 
mile, or perhaps a little more, from 
his house. He used to rest upon it 
before returning. It was called the 
Bishop’s Stone ; and if it be‘still in ex- 
istence, it retains, I have no doubt, the 
same name. By-and-by strength fail- 
ed him even for this, and for a year or 
80 his only movement was from his 
bedroom to his study—the one adjoin- 
ing the other. Darkness set in upon 
him rapidly after this; and it is sad to 
look back upon, that though he knew 


me at first™on my arrival, he soon be- 
gan to talk to me about myself as if I 
had been a stranger, and often with 
the humour which seemed never to 
leave him to the last. Even then, 
however, the spirit of devotion never 
left him. Often on going into his 
room I found him on his knees, and as 
he was very deaf, I was obliged to touch 
him on the shoulder before he could 
be made aware that any one was near 
him. On such occasions the look 
which he turned upon me was invari- 
ably that of one lifted above the things 
of the earth. I shall never forget the 
expression—it was so holy, and yet so 
bright and cheerful. I was not with 
him when he died. The last attack of 
illness did its work very speedily ; but 
Miss Fulton told me that he slept 
his life away as quietly as an infant 
sleeps.” 


It is characteristic of the unob- 
trusive work of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church, that lives like those 
of Gleig and Jolly—lives which are 
capable of imparting a deep lesson 
to a world that is not overburden- 
ed with earnestness and sincerity 
—should for the most part be hid 
within its own annals, Lives so 
simple and unpretentious, so full of 
lofty feeling and humble ambitions, 
have found a congenial chronicler 
in Mr, Walker. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


IV. NOVELISTS. 


As knowledge is increased, books 
are multiplied, but nothing in the 
way of books has been multiplied 
so fast as the Novel. In most 
branches of literature, the author is 
presumed to have had certain ad- 
vantages of literary training. He 
has gone in for some kind of special 
self-culture: he has given thought 
and attention to a particular subject 
—probably before venturing upon 
a regular work, he has tried his 
pinions in preliminary flights. The 
only ordizary exceptions are in the 
cases of travellers and explorers, and 
with these the irtrinsic interest of 
the matter may supply deficiencies 
of literary skill. But the novel- 
writer seems to be on a different 
footing altogether, and to belong by 
right of his vocation to an excep- 
tional order of genius. Like the 
poet, he is born, not made. And 
when we say “he,” of course we 
merely make conventional use of 
the masculine pronoun; for in re- 
ality, in the miscellaneous hosts of 
the novel-writers, the fair sex very 
largely predominates, There are 
many reasons why ladies should be 
more addicted to novel-writing than 
men. In the first place, they have 
far more leisure and fewer ways 
of disposing of it to their satisfac- 
tion. When the husband is hard 
at work, the wife may be occupied 
with those cares of the household 
which engross her thoughts, to the 
exclusion of lighter subjects, even 
when she is not actually bustling 
about her business. But then, on 
the other hand, she may have an 
easy income, plenty of servants, 
and no children, and be sorely put 
to it to kill the time. Or she may 


have a praiseworthy wish to take 


her share of the family labour, and 
turn to some profitable account 
such talents as Providence has 
bestowed on her. While young 
ladies who have no particular re- 
sponsibilities, who have no need to 
toil, and who think of the sewing- 
machine as little as of the spinning- 
wheel that was the resource of their 
respectable great-grandmothers, have 
few of those outlets for their en- 
ergies which fall to their more 
fortunate brothers. They can’t 
well carry a gun; and they have 
neither nerve nor inclination for 
the hunting-field, even supposing 
there are horses in the stables, and 
that their lines have fallen in a 
hunting county. They cannot be 
off to Norway at a moment’s notice, 
or go climbing unprotected in the 
High Alps, or make pilgrimages to 
the temples of the Nile, or the holy 
places in Palestine. They have not 
even the resources of the club, with 
its gossip, and scandal, and glasses 
of sherry. The rubber, which gives 
occupation to the memory and in- 
tellectual powers, and may realise 
a modest competency to a quick and 
thoughtful practitioner, bas never, 
somehow, been much of a feminine 
pursuit, save with dowagers given 
to revoking or sharp practice. 
Croquet in the long-run gets to be 
a weariness of the soul; dances, 
picnics, and lawn-tennis are the 
ephemeral enjoyments of their sea- 
sons, Hnnuz asserts its sway, and 
existence threatens to become in- 
supportable. There is the grand 
alternative of matrimony, of course ; 
but marriages are matters in which 
two must be concerned; and the 
lady may be fastidious, or possibly 
unattractive. In these cases one of 
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two things happens. Either she is 
naturally unintellectual or indolent, 
and abandons herself to the lot of 
looking out, like Sister Anne, for 
the husband who may come to the 
rescue; or what seems to happen 
at least as frequently nowadays, 
she decides upon novel-writing by 
way of distraction. 

That notion does not so readily 
occur to a man. He is a grosser 
and more practically-minded being, 
setting altogether aside the open- 
ings for his superfluous activity. If 
there be romance in his composi- 
tion, it is apt to lie latent; and he 
is rather ashamed of it than other- 
wise. Should his thoughts be 
lightly turning to love, he proceeds 
forthwith to translate them into 
action, opening a safety-valve for 
his sentiment in the shape of a vio- 
lent flirtation. He is too egotisti- 
eal to be highly imaginative, or to 
be able to throw himself into the 
places of other people and con- 
found his distinctive individuality 
in theirs. In fact, the youth who 
betakes himself to poetry or novel- 
writing, is likely to have a strong 
dash of the feminine in him, He 
wears his hair long, taking exquis- 
ite care of it in its studied disorder; 
he is in the habit of eschewing 
the shooting-coat for the frock-coat ; 
and in that it must be confessed 
that he shows his appreciation of 
the suitable and of the essential 
elements of the art of dress, For 
he shrinks with womanly sensi- 
tiveness from the rougher masculine 
nature; he is scared by the stories 
which enliven the smoking-room, 
and which bring a blush to the 
sallow pallor of his cheek though 
there may really be no great harm 
inthem. He is afraid of damp feet, 
and of being scratched by the bram- 
bles in the covers; while, as for 
flying an ox-fence or swishing 
through a bullfinch, the bare notion 
of such a break-neck piece of auda- 


city sends his heart shrinking into 
his boots. Yet he makes himself a 
nuisance in drawing-rooms at un- 
seasonable hours, where he gives 
himself effeminate airs of intel- 
lectual superiority ; so it is a god- 
send to all parties concerned when 
the dreams of a literary vocation 
dawn upon him, and he secludes 
himself to scribble in his private 
apartment. It is true that his re- 
treat may be but the beginning of 
his troubles. For, knowing nothing 
more of him than those obvious 
characteristics we have described, 
we are ready to lay any odds in 
reason that his maiden efforts will 
be returned on his hands, The 
public is not likely to suffer in any 
case; for even if he pay for the 
honours of publication, people are 
not bound to read him. But it 
may be hoped, for his own sake, 
that he will reconsider his ways, 
and settle into as useful a member 
of society as the constitution of his 
mind and body will permit. 

With his sister or cousin it is 
very different. Unless she be a 
phenomenally prosaic young female, 
from her babyhood she has been 
living in ideal worlds and peopling 
them with all kinds of happy 
fancies. She was acting fiction in 
embryo when she first played with 
her doll, and lavished her maternal 
tenderness over the damage she 
had done to its features. And 
since she played the severe but 
affectionate mother she has been 
imagining herself the loving and 
self-sacrificing wife. Many a youth 
has been made the imaginary bero 
of a domestic existence of which he 
never dreamed; even middle-aged 
warriors and politicians of com- 
manding reputation ard distin- 
guished manners have been ideal- 
ized and worshipped with an admir- 
ing devotion; for young girls feel a 
strange attraction to their seniors 
of the other sex. Possibly if she 
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has been brought up under the m- 
ternal wing, or has passed from the 
nursery into the care of unsympa- 
thetic governesses, those instinc- 
tive tendencies may have been kept 
in check, But in the congenial 
atmosphere of the young ladies’ 
school, they blossom and bloom 
into tropical luxuriance. What 
loving and longing hearts have 
been indissolubly linked together 
on the common ground of mutual 
épanchement and confidences | What 
lasting friendships have been 
formed for consolation in the chill- 
ing ——— of an unkindly 
world! These friendships may 
have already begun to be loosened, 
as the fair pensionnaires budded to- 
wards womanhood, and began to 
draw admiring glances; and envy, 
jealousy, and many an unchristian 
passion may have forced their way 
into that once hallowed Eden. But 
on the other hand, the education of 
the passions advanced with experi- 
ence, as they lavished their treasures 
on more natural objects. And there 
may have been plucking of forbid- 
den fruit from the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. The studies 
of the young sentimentalists were 
by no means copfined to such 
books as would be recommended 
by a modern Mrs. Chapone. There 
was many a novel read on the sly, 
that was all the more delightful for 
the sin and the secrecy ; at all events 
the family tables at home were 
heaped with the latest volumes 
from Mudie. We can easily pic- 
ture the particular books that helped 
to form the “mind” of the future 
author. One and all might have 
taken for their motto, “Love shall 
still be lord of all.” Those that 
‘taught the sordid maxims of 
worldly wisdom,'and preached the 
solid advantages of suitable con- 
nections and settlements, were still 
at a discount in these unsophisti- 
cated days. The diamonds and the 
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carriages were to come in due time, 
but rather as the gifts of the good 
fairies, or as the rewards of a relent- 
ing destiny, towards the end of the 
third volume. There was pretty 
sure to be a period of sore probation 
first, when the course of affection 
ran turbid and troubled ; when un- 
natural parents threw unexampled 
obstacles in the way of the union 
of clinging hearts; when the hero- 
ine would struggle out of the depths 
of despair to soar to sublime heights 
of self-sacrifice. And a very pretty 
training it was, if not for the chron- 
icles of actual lives, at all events 
for perpetuating the literature of a 
school, 

Of course the newly-emancipated 
school-girl has not the faintest idea 
of turning to authorship, further, 
at least, than in some occasional son- 
net, when the thought, though it 
be mawkish in the extreme, is de- 
cidedly sweeter than the metre. In 
the meantime, in a variety of agree- 
able distractions, she is progressing 
unconsciously with her preparatory 
studies. In such society as is 
brought within her reach, at dances 
and dinners and other vanities, she 
acquires all the practical knowledge 
of life that is to leaven a mass of 
crude unrealities. When she is not 
playing some quiet little game her- 
self—trifling over a passing flirta- 
tion, giving shy encouragement to 
aspirants, or holding unwelcome 
admirers at arm’s length,—she is 
looking on and marking the game 
of others. Should her mind be 
brighter and more attractive than 
her person—should it be her fate 
to be shelved as a wall-flower in the 
ball-room, and be left out of the 
nicest sets at lawn-tennis—we may 
be sure that her eyes will be all the | 


sharper. Where there is no genuine 


talent for literary work, it is the 
confirmed spinster of a certain age 
who is likely to be most’ fairly suc- 
cessful. And perhaps household. 
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anxieties may be blessings to her 
in disguise, enabling her to extend 
the range and depth of her observa- 
tions. In the place of those social 
frivolities and flirtations, which she 
might have studied almost as use- 
fully as her favourite books, she 
learns something of poverty and its 
practical effects, She can describe 
from the very life how a careful 
“house - mother” may manage to 
grapple with narrow means; how 
a care-worn face may wear a smile 
in the most trying circumstances, 
showing a heroism that is all 
the greater because it is entire- 
ly unpretending and unconscious. 
She may remark the influences of 
troubles upon different natures; and 
if she has the sentiment either of 
humour or of pathos, she will find 
materials enough for the display of 
one and the other. Though she 
has seen scarcely anything of the 
greater world that lies beyond 
the tiny garden-plot of a semi- 
detached villa, yet she may have 
assisted at scenes of distress and 
suffering, brought comfort to the 
pillow of the sick, and sat by the 
deathbeds of the dying. 

With all that, however, and at 
the very best, the range of her 
actual knowledge must necessarily 
be extremely limited ; and it is there 
that she must be at an inevitable 
disadvantage with the man whose 
talents are in no respect superior to 
her own. We are not talking, of 
course, of those women of extra- 
ordinary genius, who should be 
even more highly placed than they 
are, were we to remember that 
with them intuitive perceptions 
seem to have superseded the neces- 
sity for ordinary knowledge. She 


has not gone wandering in male 
costume like a George Sand, through 
the back streets of a great capital, 
risking herself in hazardous ad- 
ventures—partly from the love of 
them, partly from a perilous en- 
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She has not 

even enjoyed the exsthetical advan- 
tage of coming in contact with those 
odd and disreputable members of 
society whom every man must mix 


thusiasm for her art. 


with more or less. She has. not 
fagged or fought at some public 
school; she has not outrun the 
constable at college, making the 
acquaintance of dons and duns 
and usurers; nor has she had the 
picturesque training of the mess and 
the ante-room, knocking around 
the world in British garrisons, 
anywhere between St. Helena and 
the Himalayas. Yet she cannot 
altogether confine herself to a gyn- 
cecia in her books; nor can she 
keep her readers entirely in the 
company of parsons, prudes, and 
the unimpeachably respectable. But 
if she goes far beyond, she must 
create her pictures for the most 
part in the dimness of her inner 
consciousness; or if she should be 
better informed than we are willing 
to believe, her delicacy binds her to 
a double measure of reserve, unless, 
indeed, she have the shameless as- 
surance to unsex herself. Still the 
most pure-minded and innocently, 
ignorant of women must provide 
her readers with excitement in 
some shape. Suicides, mysterious 
disappearances, and murders, are 
permissible business enough—and, 
of course, we have a fair sprinkling 
of these; but then they have been 
done and overdone ad nauseam, 
by the professed mistresses of the 
knack. So the novice can hardly 
help falling back on mental agonies, 
and “ worms i’ the bud,” and the phil- 
osophy of the passions in their most 
tempestuous moods. For these, as 
we may well trust, she has to draw 
exclusively on her imagination, 
Even for the fashionable matron, 
writing in her Belgravian boudoir, 
it is not easy to strike effects out 
of the storms in the saucer, which 
are the most she personally knows 
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" anything about; and.after she has 
tried her best to magnify them, they 
are more akin to the extravagant 
than the sublime. In virtue of her 
matronly position she may drag us 
into the divorce courts, although 
these have ceased to awaken our 
jaded interest except when some 
ingeniously licentious Frenchman 
undertakes to get up the cases. But 
the girl, or the prudish elderly 
maiden, should dispense with even 
such threadbare materials as these ; 
and with the best intentions, and a 
respectable style, she can hardly 
escape beivg insipid or ridiculous. 
And we concede her a very great 
deal when we concede a respectable 
style. For, as a rule, it would 
appear that English composition 
ean be no part of the higher fem- 
inine education. We might be 
grateful for the delightful confusion 
of metaphors that often force a 
smile with their wild incongruities ; 
for the neat misapplication of epi- 
thets having their origin in the 
unknown classical tongues; for the 
introduction of hackneyed scraps 
from the French, wrought in, if we 
may borrow one of them, & tort 
et & travers, But it is Jess easy to 
tolerate the invertebrate _ sentences 
which are wanting so often either 
in the head or the tail: for the 
blunders in spelling, the confusion 
in grammar, and the gross solecisms 
in the commonest English, These 
last, indeed, are painfully signifi- 
cant of the rapid progress of the 
mania for novel-writing, which 
must long ago have made its way 
even below the middle strata of the 
_ middle classes. At least it would 

be difficult otherwise to account for 
the repulsive coarseness of style, 
aud the grosser vulgarity of thought, 
which would shock any woman with 
the slightest pretensions to refine- 
ment, though they are quite what 
we should expect of a respectable 
lady’s mand, 


What is an excusable fault in an 
inexperienced woman—her real of- 
fence being her writing at all—be- 
comes in a man a positive crime, 
only to be extenuated by his youth 
and his verdancy. He is not re- 
duced to choose between crossing 
his hands or taking a place as a 
lady -help, *or as a governess to 
fractious children, or as companion 
to some cross-grained old harridan 
who shares her affections between 
herself and her money. He has 
~ of honest occupations open to 

im. He may fall back on the pul- 
pit if he has no talent for the a 
and cut a very respectable figure as 
a curate: he can always try his luck 
in the colonies, or offer for a keep- 


er’s place, or practise his penman- 


ship as a clerk in the city. At the 
worst he can fall back apon stone- 
breaking or oakum-picking. What 
reason in the world has he, we in- 
dignantly demand, to imagine that 
he has the makings in him of a 
Bulwer ora Thackeray? We admit 
there is a good deal in the old say- 
ing, that if a man tries for a silken 
gown he may hope to snatch a sleeve 
of it. But we altogether dispute 
the right of any man to scramble 
for what is hopelessly above his 
reach, when he proposes to make 
use of the public as his stepping- 
stones. He ought to learn some- 
thing of himself before he professes 
to entertain other people; and as 
we have remarked already, the pri- 
mary purpose of the novel is amuse- 
ment most charily blended with 
instruction. We hold fast to that 
sound doctrine. We are less gratified 
than provoked even by the most 
brilliant originality, when it puts 
a strain on our faculties in place of 
relaxing them. And what shall we 
say, then, of the self-confident novice 
who insists on trying “his prentice- 
hand” at subtle psychological analy- 
sis, or who undertakes to instruct us 
in the silliest platitudes? Only that, 
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upon the whole, we like him better, 
—at all events we dislike him rather 
less,—than his brother, who falls 
into the fashion of the ladies, and 
without the excuse of their senti- 
mental illusions, discourses of the 
love of which he knuws nothing. 
It is not “sweet Anne Page,” but 
“a great lubberly boy,”*who goes 
blundering about with his clumsy 
imagination on the ground which 
is closed to him like Paradise to 
the Peri. What he may come to 
be we know not. He may school 
himself into the art of gracefully 
languishing like a Petrarch, and 
Jearn to sigh his soul out in mov- 
ing serenades beneath the balcony 
of his mistress. He may become a 
worthy fellow, with earnest passions, 
who lays siege in the intervals of 
his business to some heart that is 
worth the winning ; who will marry, 
and make satisfactory settlements, 
and become a highly respectable 
husband and father. In the mean- 
time, with his shallow inexperience 
and self-conceit, he makes himself 
a most intolerable nuisance. The 
only thing he succeeds in is in 
painting his own portrait; and that, 
as we need hardly say, he does with 
engaging unconsciousness. In each 
of , his chapters we recognise him 
as he is, overdressed or slovenly 
dressed as it may happen, but in 
either case most embarrassed in 
feminine society. When he heaves 
his sighs, they are visibly pumped 
up; and when he makes a con- 
torted effort to be pathetic, he loses 
himself in unintelligible bathos. 
It is not worth while breaking 
butterflies on the wheel, or we 
might carry our remarks on him. 
into more detail. If he be of 
humble connections, and hopes to 
get a living by his pen, the sharp 
disillusioning may come to him 
before much harm is done, and 
he may turn to some respectable 
trade, or to travelling the coun- 


try as a bagman. The worst that 
can usually happen to anybody 
who reads him, is to break down at 
the beginning of one of his stories, 
But sometimes—and we fancy that 
some glaring examples will suggest 
themselves—he becomes our special 
aversion for a couple of seasons or 
so. Not that we do not personally 
shun him and all bis works, but 
because as it wearied the Athenians 
to hear Aristides called “ the good,” 
so it disgusts us with infinitely more 
reason to see him advertised and 
puffed. He swaggers into the novel 
market on the strength of a well- 
sounding title. He may call bimselfa 
foreign prince, or be a genuine scion 
of native nobility. He ishappy ina 
publisher who hopes much from his 
quality, and cares comparatively 
little for the quality of his work. 
The name in itself should be a 
sufficient guarantee for the intimacy 
of the illustrious author with the 
great world he was born in. The 
oracle is worked industriously. The 
courtly journals stand by their 
order, and are lavish of praise more 
or less fulsome. Now and then 
a well-arranged dinner-party may 
win over a critic of a better class, 
There may be something really to 
be said for the author by a dexter- 
ous advocate. He may be an un- 
blushing plagiarist, with an in- 
genuity that defies detection, if it 
does not elude it; and there are 
scenes and passages in his books 
that may be quoted with discrimi- 
nating approval. If we are to be- 
lieve the inscriptions on his title- 
pages, he passes quickly into a 
second ora third edition; and in- 
deed we see little reason to doubt 
them, for his name acquires a cer- 
tain market value, and he is en- 
couraged to publish again and 

ain. 

We need hardly say that if our 


remarks on beginners in the novel . 


business seem to be severe, we mean 
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the application of them to be con- 
fined to those who have palpably 
mistaken their vocation, Many a 
man may honestly try and honour- 
ably fail; and the capable critic 
will be lenient to conscientious and 
intelligent work, even though it 
appear, as Artemus Ward observed 
of Shakespeare, when imagining 
him a correspondent of the New 
York dailies, that the writer “ lacks 
the rakesit fancy and immagina- 
shun.” 

In our opinion, we should say 
that if the young novel-writer were 
wise, he would rely, in the first 
instance, almost entirely on his own 
knowledge of life. It need not and 
cannot be extensive ; but it is trust- 
worthy so far asit goes. Frank auto- 
biography can hardly fail to be in- 
teresting, however uneventful in its 
incidents. We have pointed out 
already that the male sex has “a 
pull” in that respect. The aspiring 
novelist must have fair powers of 
observation; but a very moderate 
exercise of them should have pro- 
vided him with some slender réper- 
toire of characters. He must blend 
a proportion of sentiment with his 
action ; but for that, again, he may, 
in great measure, have, recourse to 
himself. If he have the courage to 
be candid; if he have any habit of 
self-examination, and the patience 
to probe his own nature, and to 
plumb the depths of his feelings, he 
may easily succeed without any com- 
———s indiscretions in making 

is hero natural enough for any 
ordinary purpose. His women he 
will find more embarrassing, and in 
them he is almost certain to break 
down. That, however, need in no 
way dishearten him; for a perfect 
novel is absolutely phenomenal, 
and even Sir Walter Scott, in the 
flush of his fame, made lay figures 
of the Misses Bradwardine and 
Mannering. If he stick to his 
sisters he may avoid caricature; or 


if he has been precocious in his 
affections like the author of ‘ Don 
Juan,’ make excellent use of flirta- 
tions of his own, As for his other 
men, he can hardly be at any great 
loss, if he cast about among his 
familiar cronies and his college 
companions. It should be easy to 
blacken offe or two into rascals, or 
whiten them into saints, while keep- 
ing the rest as respectable mediocri- 
ties; though, on the whoie, unless 
his genius be unmistakably of the 
lurid order, he will do well to avoid 
exaggeration in the beginning. So 
far as our observation goes, the secret 
of a first success lies in limiting the 
number of the characters, simplify- 
ing the plot, and laying the scenes 
of it*as nearly as possible in the 
present year, or, at all events, in 
the present decade. Simplification 
assists you in dispensing with the 
skill which can only come from 
practice or intuitive talent. And 
nineteen readers in twenty are far 
more interested in the frailties of 
their next-door neighbours than in 
ingenious historical romance, or the 
most brilliantly: fanciful pictures 
from the antipodes. 

We have remarked elsewhere 
that many clever writers have never 


surpassed their maiden novels; and > 


on the principles we have ventured 
to lay down, that scems to stand 
to reason. On first taking pen in 
hand, nive men in ten are cramped 
by timidity. They have the terror 
of the critics before their eyes; un- 
consciously they criticise them- 
selves, and are apt to reject what is 
excellent. If their imaginations 
are really free and fertile, they are 
troubled over the embarrassment of 
choice between the clashing ideas 
that jostle on them. There the 
veteran has the advantage of quick 
decision. He knows that what he 
may reject for the moment will 
come in usefully later; and at all 
events, that he will lose more in 
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élan than he is likely to gain by 
painstaking selection. But then 
the débutant, on the other hand, has 
the amplest elbow-room. Whatever 
he may choose to say or do, he 
‘cannot possibly be borrowing from 
himself; and if he only write 
naturally when he has once decided 
on his lines, he can- hafaly, at all 
events, be lacking in freshness, His 
first book may prove little more 
than that he will do well to try 
again, and may perhaps turn into a 
novel-writer. Nor need he be dis- 
couraged if his second attempt be 
comparatively unsuccessful, It can 
hardly have the freshness of his 
first, and must necessarily be a more 
crucial test of his abilities. He has 
to call more on his imagination to 
heip out realism, and must begin to 
exercise himself in the artifices that 
are become a habit with the veteran. 
He wants the easy confidence that 
goes for so much; and may be 
over-regardful of the strictures that 
have been passed upon him. We 
are very far from asserting that the 
novice may not get valuable hints 
from his critics; but he will never 
achieve anything considerable if, 
in the last resort, he do not refer 
everything to his private judgment, 
aud only endeavour to profit by the 
advice he sees reason to assent to. 
We remember a story in one of the 
books of our childhood, where an 
old man, driving a donkey over a 
bridge, brings the beast by which 
he gets his living to a miserable 
end, by listening to the conflicting 
advice of the passengers, So it may 
well be with the novice bewildered 
among the critics. More than once 
we have taken the pains to seleet 
conflicting extracts from various 
reviews, all ostensibly of nearly 
equal authority, arranging them 
antagonistically in parallel columns, 
and we may safely say, that we 
have seldom read anything at once 
more confusing and more entertain- 
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ing. We can recall more than one 
of the most popular novel-writers of 
our day—men who seem to go to 
work with the method of machin- 
ery, and who may be confidently 
counted upon for three or four 
books in the year—who either began 
with a dash and then comparatively 
broke down, or who wrought them- 
selves up, by slow and fluctuating 
degrees, to the fame and the comfort- 
able incomes they are enjoying. Many 
of their worst novels have still a cir- 
culation in yellow covers, partly be- 
cause a well-established name will 
sell anything, and partly because the 
authors, having the root of the mat- 
ter in them, showed something of 
their cleverness even in their faults. 
But under a series of disappoint- 
ments and wmortifications, they 
might easily have ceased to per- 
severe, and both they and the pub- 
lic that makes the fortunes of its 
favourites would have equally had 
cause to regret the decision. 

Next to the indispensable imagi- 
nation and literary talent, the most 
helpful qualities are versatility and 
tact. There are men whose names 
will occur to everybody, who have 
lost reputation prematurely, because 
they are fast fixed in a groove. Their 
books had once an amazing circu- 
lation, commanded high prices, and 
were scattered broadcast in a suc- 
cession of cheap editions, They 
were rapaciously pirated in the 
United States, and tianslated into 
most of the languages of the Con- 
tinent. Proprietors of pushing 
magazines thought it worth while 
to treat with them, even on the 
terms of losing money on each par- 
ticular bargain. In some respects 
they may be said to have been Eng- 
lish Gaboriaus, Working back- 
wards, as we may presume from their 
carefully planned dénowements, they 
put together most cleverly intricate 
puzzles, like those ingenious com- 
plications of ivory-carving which 
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are turned out by the patient 
Chinese. Pulling them to pieces 
when once you had the clue, you 
fancied you could detect the trick 
of their construction, although you 
could not help admiring its clever- 
ness, But these feats of art and 
skill are not to be multiplied in- 
definitely; and yet, though each 
subsequent repetition of them has 
been falling flatter and flatter, it 
never appears to occur to the authors 
that it would be well were they to 
change their vein. Like the ang- 
ler who keeps casting his fly in the 
pool where he has been excited by 
killing a good-sized fish, they re- 
turn time after time to their premiere 
amours, though the public have 
ceased to rise, and each fresh cast 
is a fresh disappointment. Even 
Gaboriau, who was a master in 
his particular craft, was often hard 
put to it latterly, At the best of 
times—in his ‘Crime d’Orcival’ 
and ‘L’affaire Lerouge’—he had to 
spin out his volumes to the indis- 
pensable length, by dragging you 
through long episodical digressions ; 
while, subsequently, he wandered 
away more and more from his 
criminal courts and the Rue 
Jerusalem and its detectives, into 
the commonplace world of dissi- 
pated Paris. 

Talking of mannerism of plot nat- 
urally leads on to mannerism of 
style. Almost every man has his 
tricks of writing, which are apt 
to grow upon him unconsciously. 
Sometimes they are so insignificant 
as to be almost unobjectionable ; 
and yet they jar on the ear of the 
sensitive reader. As almost every- 
body must plead guilty, more or 
less, we have the less hesitation in 
alluding to these, even at the risk 
of laying ourselves open to retort. 
They may be merely the unneces- 
sary repetition of some conjunction 
which seems to lift the writer more 
comfortably across the rift which 
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yawns between a couple of his 
periods, What strikes one more, 
of course, is the reiteration of some 
epithet or qualifying adverb, which 
will invariably force itself to the 
front when the pen hesitates and 
auses, For the use of words of 
the kind becomes wellnigh me- 
chanical; actually they may serve 
their purpose at least as well as 
any other: and yet, we believe that 
the most careless of readers come to 
recognise them with a sense of irri- 
tation. What is more strange, is the 
affection which writers who should 
be excellent judges of style, and 
who have had an infinite variety of 
literary practice, take for certain 
phrases and turns of speech which, 
to say the least of them, are singu- 
larly ungraceful. It would be in 
vain for these eminent gentlemen 
to make any attempt at concealing 
their identity ; and we would under- 
take to draw up from memory a 
catalogue of words and _ phrases 
which should reveal the workman- 
ship of any one of them—unless, 
indeed, they had been put on their 
guard, and had cut their work to 
pieces in the revising. For it is 
wonderful how some favourite 
phrase comes to fall naturally into 
its place in a sentence: if you stop 
to change it, you check the flow of 
thought, and are, after all, but in- 
differently satisfied with its substi- 
tute. Should any one care for illus- 


trations upon the abuse of manner-, 


ism, we cannot do better than refer 
him to Thackeray’s ‘Novels by 
Eminent Hands,’ or to some of the 
parodies and extravaganzas by the 
American humorists, though these 
are wanting in Thackeray’s more 
delicate discrimination. 

Mere crotchets in expression are 
comparative trifles, and injure the 
writer more than anybody else. 
What is infinitely more offensive 
are those stock-epithets which ha- 
bitually do duty in the eloquent 























descriptions of the brilliant melo- 
dramatics of the sensational school. 
These writers are for the most part 
feminine, and their pens go dashing 
along with true feminine volubility. 
How well we know what we have 
to look for; and how easy it seems 
to be to catch the knack of the 
style! We have the weird beauty 
of waning moonlight; the sinister 
glare of glittering eyes; the lus- 
trous effulgence of tawny locks; 
the firm, square-set jaws, eloquent 
of indomitable resolutions; the 
sunny smiles; the long shapely 
hands; the fairy feet; the fiendish 
scowls ;—and all the rest of it, ad 
nauseam. Would that such “ high 
falutin’” were confined to the lan- 
guage, but we shall have something 
to say by-and-by of the matter, 
of the sensational novel. In the 
meantime we may advert for a mo- 
ment to the mannerism of pictur- 
esque description. We need hardly 
say that it is a fault, if fault it be, 
of a very different kind. But: as 
there are artists who stick from first 
to last to storms breaking over High- 
land hills, to Sussex harvest-fields 
and Surrey woodlands; so there are 
authors who wil! repaint the identi- 
eal scenery till, grand or beautiful 
as it is, we begin to be wearied. 
We are reminded of Mr. Peck- 
sniff’s elevations of Salisbury Cath- 
edral, taken from every point of the 
compass. We are thinking at the 
moment of Mr. William Black ; and 
we have the less hesitation in men- 
tioning him, as we should suppose 
that few men have less need to be 
monotonous. His ‘Adventures of 
a Phaeton’ embraced an infinite 
variety of English landscapes; and 
the Downs near Leatherhead, and 
the lanes around Dorking, were 
touched to the full as lightly and 
gracefully as the caves of Staffa or 
the whirlpool of Corryvreckan. 
But Mr. Black will go back to the 
hills of Skye and the Sound of Mull 
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as regularly as the sportsmen who 
have rented their shootings there. 
The spirit of the Hebridean minstrel 
inspires his pen, and his feelings 
find appropriate expression in the 
delicate beauty and richness of his 
imagery. But the very — 
appears to argue a barrenness whic 
we cannot readily believe in; so 
we resent having ‘The Princess of 
Thule’ repeat herself in ‘ Macleod of 
Dare.’ Those who are the warmest 
admirers of Mr. Black, must have 
had almost enough of “the misty 
hills of Skye ;” of Colonsay in tem- 
pest, and Jura in gloom, and Coll 
and Eigg and Tiree in all the tints 
of the rainbow. 

Next to novels of a manner come 
the novels with a purpose; and the 
novelist who writes with a purpose 
must always be in some degree self- 
sacrificing. At best he is moreor less 
tied down to preaching or pampblet- 
eering; and though genius may gild 
the pill, there is a sense of effort in 
swallowing it. When an earnest 
man takes to teaching through 
novels, he must almost inevitably go 
to extremes, which are injurious to 
the principles of his art. He over- 
colours or distorts his characters, 
deepens his contrasts of light and 
shade; nay, he will sometimes be 
tempted to embody a disquisition in 
his story that he may force it down 
the throats of his reluctant readers, 
Dickens did some public good in 
that way, nor, perhaps, did his repu- 
tation suffer much by his philan- 
thropy; but it is not every novelist 
who is a Dickens. His satirical 
side-hits in the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ 
come in admirably; but the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers’ were merely linked 
together by the loosest of plots. 
The workhouse system and the 
police courts in ‘Oliver Twist ’— 
Doctors’ Commons in ‘ David Cop- 
perfield’—the Court of Chancery 
and the detectives in ‘ Bleak House’ 
—stage plagiarisms in ‘ Nicholas 
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Nickleby ’"—the Circumlocution Of- 
fice in ‘ Little Dorrit,—were de- 
cidedly drags on these _ stories, 
Dotheboys Hall and Mr. Wackford 
Squeers were exceptions that proved 
the general rule. It is another 
thing when satire in fiction takes 
a wider range, and embraces the 
humorous eccentricities of a nation, 
or even of some great section of 
society. Whether the strictures on 
American institutions in ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ were fair or not, they 
fell in with the scheme of the 
book—they brought out in relief 
the traits of the characters; and 
the author so thoroughly succeeded 
in his aim, that everybody laughed, 
and laughed heartily. Thus no 
living writer has used the novelist’s 
art and gifts with more practical 
aye than Mr. Charles Reade. 

e has shown up _trades-unions, 
and prisons, and private madhouses, 
and more things of the kind than 
we can well remember. We have 
always thought his ‘ Never too Late 
to Mend’ one of the most spirited 
and touching stories that has ap- 
peared in our own times; though 
for imaginative power and perfec- 
tion of literary workmanship, we 
my the ‘ Cloister on the Hearth,’ 

ut even those who admire Mr. 
Reade as we do must admit that 
the horrors and portraits in ‘ Never 
too Late to Mend’ were more 
sensational than realistic. And 
whether the cold-blooded atrocity 
of the Jacks-in-office be admiss ble 
or founded upon facts, it is certain 
that the tortures inflicted on the 
prisoners betray us into a senti- 
mental sympathy with crime, and 
a dangerous oblivion of criminal 
antecedents, We believe that few 
counsel get up their cases more 
carefully than Mr. Reade; but if 
men of undeniable genius handi- 
cap themselves heavily in promot- 
ing social reforms through the 


medium of brilliant romance, the 
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audacity of their duller imitators 
must incur its inevitable penalty. 
How well we know the impulsive 
Church controversialists, who under- 
take the propagation of their pecu- 
liar tenets—who preach up or cry 
down ritualistic observances—who 
introduce their model parsons and 
their amiable ladies bountiful, that 
circulate through the cottages with 
tea and tracts, and are always say- 
ing words in season or out of 
season. The absurdity of such 
stories from the practical point of 
view is that, in their prolixity and 
shallow sectarianism, they defeat 
their own ends, and are only read 
by the people who are already 
converted to their principles. Those 
who differ shrink from them as 
Satan from holy water; while it 
needs neither their prejudices nor 
their bigotry to make them in- 
tolerably dull to anybody who reads 
with the idea of being amused, 
Almost more detestable is the 
political monomaniac who fancies 
himself a rising D’israeli; and the 
occasional jeu d’esprit of some better 
man, who has thrown it off in the 
vigour of his political enthusiasm, 
is giving those ponderous triflers 
perpetual encouragement. 

On the whole, if we were driven 
to choose and to read, we should 
decidedly prefer the modern sensa- 
tional school. There at least you 
have brightness, and, occasionally, 
fun; and at one time it could 
boast a certain originality. It was 
rather a happy thought, and liter- 
ally produced an agreeably shud- 
dering “sensation” when it was 
suggested that in the sylph-like 
form of a shrinking maiden or a 
blushing bride, there might lurk 
the passions and the callous cruelty 
of a Brinvilliers. We had_- half 
forgotten the Acqua Toffana, as the 
chemists have lost the secret of it; 
and here was something as deadly 
being infused imto claret - glasses 
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or handed round in teacups by 
respectable footmen. Eyes that 
beamed upon you with angelic 
softness the one moment, were 
shooting glances of concentrated 
venom the next, or gazing in seeth- 
ing malignancy with the stony stare 
of the basilisk. Murder stalked 
with stealthy tread up the back 
staircases of the most highly- 


rented houses; bravoes, disguised . 


in powdered hair and gorgeous liv- 
cries, draw their chairs sociably 
to the tables in servants’ halls; 
mothers made away with their 
children as if they were ordering 
the execution of a litter of puppies. 
Had all that been bluntly told, 
it would have sounded unnatural 
and extravagant in a police report. 
But writers like Miss Braddon had 
undoubtedly the talent of mixing it 
up with the realistic, so as to throw 
an air of possibility over the whole. 
You might have been slow to give 
Lady Audley credit for the vice 
which belied her beautiful face; 
but any scene appeared dramati- 
cally conceivable, when you had 
been made so thoroughly at home 
in the surroundings. It was your 
own fault if you did not feel like 
one of the family in the mansion 
in Park Lane, or the banker’s villa 
at Twickenham. You had been im- 
pressed by the chaste colours of the 
walls, and admired the rich texture 
of the tapestries. You might make 
a shrewd guess at the price of the 
table-cover, and you were familiar 
with the quaint patterns on the 
breakfast china. You know the 
rare exotics on the lawn rather 
better than the gardener; and had 
revelled in all the effects of sun- 
light and moonshine, to which that 
hard-headed Scotchman was serene- 
ly indifferent, 

But as bold conceptions of this 
sort began with a climax, it was 
difficult, or rather impossible, to 
cap them. No doubt there were 
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creditable efforts of audacity in a 
milder if not a less improbable 
shape. As when Mrs, Henry 
Wood, in her ‘ East Lynn,’ brought 
back an erring wife to the roof- 
tree of her injured husband, and 
made her tend their cherished chil- 
dren as governess, avoiding recog- 
nition behind a pair of spectacles. 
Such brilliant fancies, however, 
could not come every day to 
everybody; and accordingly, both 
the originators of the sensational 
“dodge,” and their indefatigable 
imitators, were hard put to it to 
keep up the excitement. After mak- 
ing their heroines wade through gore 
in their swan’s-down slippers, they 
took to refining upon breaches of 
the moral law, and more especially of 
the seventh commandment. There, 
however, our Englishwomen are at a 
sad disadvantage, and greatly to be 
pitied they are. They must deny 
themselves the unfettered licence 
of the French romance; and even 
when they dare to borrow some 
refinement of depravity, they must 
tone it down to the English taste. 
With the most praiseworthy ambi- 
tion, if they are to sell their books, 
or obtain admission for their stories 
into decent magazines, they can 
hardly write up to the disclosures 
of the divorce trials, The natural 
alternative is to launch out in 
the luxurious, to elaborate mar- 
vellous types of hopelessly demora- 
lised sensuality, and to shadow out 
dim possibilities of guilt which 
may take shape in the fancies of 
their more imaginative readers. 
There is nothing the middle and 
the lower middle classes care for 
more than to be introduced to those 
unfamiliar splendours which Pro- 
vidence has placed * beyond their 
reach, and, necessarily, they can 
never be very critical as to the 
beings who people these dazzling 
realms of mystery. No one knew 
that better than Eugene Sue, 
y 
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sternest of all stern republicans, 
who, writing in the scented atmo- 
sphere of his cabinet, secured for 
his books an enormous sale by 
his glowing pictures of the luxury 
he branded, “Ouida,” who has a 
good deal of the French “genius” 
in .her, may be said to have set 
Englishwomen the example in that 
respect. She gave us her delicate 
Life-Guardsmen, who, like Rudolf 
in the ‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ had the 
pluck. of the bull-dog with the 
strength of the elephant. They 
could sit up the best part of the 
night over cigars and Curagoa 
punch, gambling on credit for 
fabulous stakes, and rise “ fresh as 
paint” to go on duty in the morning. 
They walked the streets and went 
their nightly rounds, as the em- 
bodiment of hyper-melodramatic 
action. For while their aristocratic 
superciliousness provoked the quar- 
rel which the weakness of their 
physique seemed to make a fore- 
gone conclusion, in reality they 
had muscles of steel, set in motion 
by the agility of the catamount. 
They had been trained in the 
boxing schools under the most 
scientific professors, and being in 
tiptop condition, notwithstanding 
their debauches, they could knock 
the heaviest of roughs out of time 
in the course of half-a-dozen of 
rounds. Nay, they always escaped 
those honourable scars which would 
scarcely have set them off in the 
boudoirs they frequented. Nor were 
the resources of their mental nature 
less marvellous, Brainless sybarites 
as they might appear to the super- 
ficial observer, with soul and body 
deteriorating apace like those of 
the confirmed opium-smoker, they 
could. be reckoned upon at a 
moment’s notice for a manly deci- 
sion in the most momentous ques- 
tion, or fora heroic deed of superb 
self-sacrifice. For they had a code 
of honour and virtue of their own, 
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though it was a code that clashed 
with the old-fashioned decalogue ; 
and if they swindled a friend or 
seduced his wife, they would al- 
ways back his bills to any amount, 
or give hima meeting at the cer- 
tainty of social extinction with the 
chances of capital punishment 
thrown in. 

There was a touch of genius in the 
audacity that first played fast and 
loose with the confiding innocence 
and ignorance of the million. Of 
genius, we say, because these scenes 
and persons, being as far-fetched 
as fanciful, must have been in- 
vented at no small expenditure of 
imagination, In incidents and ima- 
gery the books reminded one of a 
grotesque English adaptation of the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ And if we have 
expatiated on them at some length, 
it is simply because the mischief 
they must answer for is likely to 
survive the unnatural excitement 
and the extreme absurdity which 
were their redeeming virtues, It is 
hard now to get up either a laugh 
or ashudder at the Antinous-like 
Guardsman or the feline adventur- 
ess, though the hectic cheek be more 
haggard than ever, and the eyes 
may burn with sevenfold intensity 
of lustre. But the fact remains, as 
Thackeray says of one of his own 
burlesques, that though much of it 
all is absolutely unintelligible to us, 
“vet for the life of us we cannot 
help thinking that it is mighty 
pretty writing.” The uneducated 
and thoughtless who have neither 
knowledge nor discrimination of 
taste, no doubt feel unmitigated 
admiration for those eloquent rhap- 
sodies of lurid description. Foolish 
lads and girls fancy they have a re- 
flection of high society in the most 
Indicrously distorted pictures and 
caricatures; virtue and vice are 
habitually confounded ; and notions 
that might have been borrowed from 
the melodramas of the transpontine 
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theatres, are developed and even tra- 
vestied in those sensational novels, 
Stories written for the gratification 
of the ordinary subscribers to Mr. 
Mudie, are passed on in due course 
to be devoured by the milliners’ ap- 
prentices and lawyers’ clerks, There 
seems no reason why the young 
woman who admires her beauté du 
diable daily in the looking-glags, 
should not make the acquaintance 
of one of these noblemen or million- 
aires, who can raise her to the 
position her charms would adorn. 
Whether she may have to make 
away with him afterwards or no is a 
question she may postpone for the 
present ; at all events, she has sufli- 
cient self-respect to feel sure that 
she will prove equal to that or any 
other emergency: while the clerk 
who has been plunging for sovereigns 
at Kingsbury or Hampton, finds a 
store of ready precedents at his 
fingers’ ends for forging cheques 
or embezzling cash. Felonies of 
the kind, when extenuated by cir- 
cumstances, are amiable weaknesses 
of the most respectable men; and 
if he has ,lingering scruples as to 
their strict propriety, he is taught 
that he need only make restitution 
by way of thanks-offering when his 
grand coup has answered its purpose. 
These stories are circulated or imi- 
tated in the columns of the “ penny 
dreadfuls ;” and just notions they 
must give of the rich and the well- 
born to the intelligent artisan relax- 
ing from his labour. The dema- 
gogues who get a living by stir- 
ring strife between classes, and by 
preaching the socialism or commun- 
ism by which they profit, have only 
to point to ‘The Aristocrat, by One 
of Themselves.’ Taking for a text 
the novel Miss Tompkins has com- 
posed in the back parlour of the 
semi-detached vilia at Brixton, they 
exclaim, in the triumph of irresist- 
ible, logic: “You maintain that 
the infamous aristocracy may have 
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good about it after ali. Only read 
this here novel. It is evidently 
written by one of their ‘ ornaments’ 
—by a woman born in the purple, 
as they call it, who drops into the 
Queen’s palace, and dines every day, 
with dukes and duchesses, And 
just see what she has got to say 
about them. Would you marry a 
wife who had been brought up like 
Lady Esmeralda there? Or would 
you care to give your hand, as an 
honest man, to that swindler and 
debauchee the Earl of Diddleham ? 
You see that they are not only 
effete but rotten to the core; they 
batten on the sweat and blood of 
the people. Depend upon it, the 
ouly things to agitate for are aboli- 
tion and confiscation; and if we 
don’t send these curled heads of 
theirs to the guillotine, by 
sir, they may be grateful to the 
clemency of the people!” The 
chances being that Miss Tompkins 
has never even had a peer pointed 
out to her. But is it wonderful if 
the agitator’s invective seems justi- 
tiable and his reasoning wellvigh 
unanswerable ? 
surprised if the impressible me- 
chanic is persuaded that the shame- 
less immorality of the upper orders 
cries aloud for condign punishment 
like that which drew destruction on 
the cities of the Plain? 

It is refreshing to turn from the 
sensational novel, or from those 
novels of society that are as frivo- 
lous though more harmless, to the 
works of the gifted and powerful 
writers who redeem the profession 
from discredit and disgrace. We: 
have lost Lord Lytton, and Dick- 
ens, and Thackeray. But in George 
Eliot we have a novelist who has 
brought her art to a perfection that 





has been attained by very few of 


her predecessors. We know that 
there are differences of opinion as 
to her later works. Differences so: 
far, that the admirers of her earlier 
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books—of those ‘Scenes of Cleri- 
cal Life’ we have alluded to—of 
‘Adam Bede,’ and ‘Silas Marner,’ 
and ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ were 
so charmed with their vivid pic- 
tures of everyday English life, that 
they could have been well content 
had she gone on repeating them; 
for the simple reason that the 
novels we have referred to are 
literally nature itself —nature in 
ordinary thought and _ everyday 
though original types—nature in 
the most graphic reproductions of 
all that is poetic in our modern 
prose—nature in their simple pathos 
and quaint humour and drollery— 
nature in the varied tints of the 
rustic landscape, touched as lightly 
as sharply by the hand of an artist 
who has transferred her soul into 
the scenes she depicts. They are 
natural even in their most striking 
originality ; and though the traits 
of the lonely misanthropic weaver, 
or the cross-grained old squire, come 
with all the force of a novel crea- 
tion, yet our experience yields full 
conviction to their most grotesquely 
marked individualities, In short, 
ail through these earlier books, 
genius and penetration, the shrewd- 
est observation, and the broadest 
sympathies, have been at work in 
the common work-a-day world. We 
are delighted with the truths and 
beauties put in fresher and more 
-attractive aspects, which fail to im- 
press mere superficial observers, 
Ifer ‘Romola’ stands by itself as 
perhaps the most forcibly sugges- 
tive representation of the active 
and intellectual life of the Italy of 
the middle ages that is to be met 
with either in romance or history. 
In ‘Middlemarch’ and ‘Daniel 
Deronda,’ on the other hand, we 
have a far higher and wider exercise 
of extraordinary creative power, 


The sense of truth is as strong as 
ever, but the world we are intro- 
‘luced to is infinitely more ideal. 
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We should say that in the rich 
luxuriance of her imagination, in 
the intense and permanent realism 
with which her inspirations are 
borne in upon herself, George Eliot 
has excelled any writer we are ac- 
quainted with. She has a super- 
abundance of the versatility we 
have noted as indispensable to the 
habitual writer of fiction; but her 
versatility takes the most unex- 
pected forms, and rises to an alto- 
gether exceptional pitch, disporting 
itself in the pride of its vigour in 
the spheres of intellectual fancy. 
Like Shakespeare, she throws her- 
self into her characters from the 
highest to the humblest; she 
breathes and thinks even in the 
lofty individualities which she has 
conjured out of the depths of her 
dramatic genius ; so that we are more 
forcibly impressed perhaps by a 
Deronda or a Mordecai, than by 
Aunt Glegg or Mrs, Poyser, The 
analysis of the human heart and of 
character is as subtly exhaustive 
in the one asin the other; but in the 
later books, in the shape of a story 
that sustains the interest through- 
out, you are put through a course 
of practical philosophy. New ideas 
and possibilities are perpetually 
dawning on you; and your faculties 
are kept on the stretch by a double 
interest, while the intellect is at 
once enlightened and exercised, The 
polish of the style is almost incom- 
parably brilliant ; pregnant thoughts 
are condensed into pointed sen- 
tences. Epigram follows epigram : 
a world of shrewd wisdom is eim- 
bodied in some sententious apo- 
thegm: a whole revelation of char- 
acter is touched off in a single 
trait. A writer like George Eliot 
is something more than a model 
and a beacon-light: she is a living 
protest against the tendency to 
deterioration of modern literature, 
under the growing pressure of the 
age and the inducements to careless 
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workmanship. Putting profundity 
of thought and deliberation of com- 
position out of the question, each 
story in its minutest details bears the 
traces of the most elaborate care, 
while the English is as invariably 
faultless as it is eloquent. 

Our friend Mrs, Oliphant is an- 
other of the authors who are the 
salt of the contemporary generation 
of novelists. Indefatigably as she 
has exercised her ready powers, 
her work has never shown signs of 
slovenliness, Although she has 
varied her subjects almost indefi- 
nitely, she has never been tempted 


into extravagant sensationalism, nor: 


has she invented a scene or written 
a page which could lay itself open 
to the censure of the most punctili- 
ous of moralists. And for a woman 
of the world, who is fully alive to 
its follies—for a practical novelist, 
who knows better than most people 
what is likely to gratify the fashion 
of the day—that is exceedingly 
high praise. It may be true that 
Mrs. Oliphant has had little induce- 
ment to offend, thanks to the won- 
derful fertility of her imagination. 
She is one of the few and very for- 
tunate writers who will evidently 
keep all her freshness to the last. 
In her ‘Mrs, Margaret Maitland of 
Sunnyside,’ — in her‘ Adam Graeme 
of Mossgrey,’ — we had something 
in the character of George Eliot’s 
‘Adam Bede’—save that we had 
rural Scotland for rural England. 
The books were written with a lov- 
ing truthfulness, which evidently 
revived the happiest memories of 
childhood. For that very reason, 
they might well have been the 
author’s best. But Mrs. Oliphant, 
like George Eliot, has gone on 
educating herself and cultivating 
her gifts with increasing experi- 
ence. ‘Mrs. Margaret Maitland’ 


was delightful in its quaint simpli- 
city; but in ‘ The Minister’s Wife,’ 
which was published very many 
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years later, we had all the bright 
simplicity of its predecessor, with a 
far deeper tinge of thought. Apart 
altogether from its impressive situ- 
ations—from scenes that might have 
been harrowing had they been dic- 
tated by inferior taste— we had 
those admirable reflections of the 
fervid Celtic temperament, and of 
earnest Scottish religious life, which 
were given in the story of the re- 
vival in the remote Highland par- 
ish. Encouraged by the success of 
‘The Minister’s Wife,’ an ordinary 
writer might have been tempted to 
a vein where the genuine metal 
must have been quickly exhausted. 
But Mrs. Oliphant had the tact and 
intelligence to draw upon other re- 
sources. She turned her humour 
again towards the English Church, 
and the sober vulgarities of the 
Dissenting communion, which she 
had already hit off to admiration 
in her ‘Chronicles of Carlingford.’ 
Since ‘The Minister’s Wife’ we 
have had ‘Phebe Junior,’ which 
took us back among acquaintances 
we had never forgotten; and ‘ Val- 
entine and his Brother,’ in a very 
different style, and a dozen or more 
of admirable promiscuous stories, 
which our readers will remember at 
least as well as we. Nor among 
lady authors must we forget Miss 
Thackeray, whose bright and grace- 
ful books may be quoted in proof of 
hereditary genius, though she has 
neither her father’s power of satire 
nor his inclination to it. Nothing 
can be purer than her thonght, 
or more finished than her style. 
Some of her pictures of Norman life 
in particular, both in landscape and 
figure painting, show wonderful feii- 
city of touch, with warm delicacy of 
colouring; and something of simi- 
lar praise we may bestow on the 
ingenious author of ‘ Vera’ and the 
‘ Hétel du Petit St. Jean.’ 

We have no idea of making a 
catalogue of the novelists who show 
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what novel-making ought to be; 
and even when we single out some 
half-dozen of names, we admit there 
is a wide diversity of tastes. But 
as we may appear to have been 
somewhat sweeping in depreciatory 
general criticism, some of the bril- 
liant and thoughtful artists, who 
prove the rule by exception, deserve 
a passing notice. No one is more 
original than Mr. Blackmore. His 
‘Lorna Doone’ is one of the stories 
that gain and grow on you by re- 
peated reading. It is a perfect 
handbook to some of the most pic- 
turesque districts of Devonshire, 
and a storehouse of legendary and 
archeological information, Yet 
that is perhaps among its lesser 
merits, Fer no living novelist is 
more master of the art of introduc- 
ing one to the innermost intimacy 
of his personages, Our liking for 
John Ridd changes, like that of 
Lorna, into affection and esteem, 
as we learn to appreciate the strik- 
ing and straightforward qualities of 
that sturdy representative of. the 
English yeomanry. Nor is Lorna 
herself less of a reality tous; while 
the casual references to such per- 
sonages as the savage Chancellor 
bring out the man to the life in 
his coarseness and moral deformity. 
So in the ‘Maid of Sker,’ and in 
‘Alice Lorraine.’ The writer is in 
love with each feature of the land- 
scapes among the cliffs on the coast 
of Devon, and in the pastoral soli- 
tudes of the South Downs; while 
he has an instinct for the judicious 
introduction of such telling though 
truculent eccentricities as his Ensor 
Doone or his Parson Chowne. He 
has the talent of using his reading 
without being pedantic, and he 
beats sensational drivellers out of 
the field with thrilling fiction that 
is founded upon fact. We have 
already made allusion to Mr. Black ; 
although, as we have said, he might 
have done more to fulfil his promise, 
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had he shown more of the ready 
versatility to which we attach such 
importance. The same remark will 
apply to Mr. Hardy, though the 
two have very little in common, 
Mr. Hardy is an original thinker 


‘and writer, although less original 


than he appears at first sight. His 
‘Pair of Blue Eyes,’ and ‘Under 
the Greenwood Tree,’ prepared the 
way for his decided success in his 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd.’ 
But he hardly improves with ac- 
quaintance as we should have hoped, 
and his excessive mannerisms be- 
come irksome. In the best things 
that give their flavour to his suc- 
eessive books, you recognise some 
familiar idea that you can trace 
back to himself. The ‘Return of 
the Native,’ which he published 
the other day, might have been a 
clever parody of the other novels 
we have named. In the idea and 
the development of the plot, as in 
the style of the writing—from the 
first page to the last, there is a 
labouring after originality which 
has rather the air of affectation. 
He never serves himself with a 
plain phrase, if he can find any- 
thing more far-fetched; and even 
those humorous peasants who used 
sometimes to remind us of Shake- 
speare’s gravediggers and Dogberrys 
begin to talk like books—that is 
to say, like Mr, ‘Hardy’s books, 
We can hardly doubt that it would 
be well for his fame were he to 
strike out more boldly in fresh 
directions; but at all events he 
deserves credit for taking a line of 
his own, and bestowing all reason- 
able pains on his execution, Of Mr. 
Trollope and Mr. Reade we have 
spoken already. The former has 
made himself a household word, 
and may be said to be more dis- 
tinetly the family novelist than any 
man who has gone before him. It 
would be an obvious truism to re- 
mark that he is not always equal 
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to himself. That is one of the 
inevitable drawbacks on his extra- 
ordinary facility of production. But 
notwithstanding occasional fluctua- 
tions, he loses no ground on the 
whole; and should one of his books 
cause some disappointment, we are 
pretty sure to be as agreeably sur- 
prised in the next. We may remark 
that, artistically, he sometimes does 
himself injustice by writing under 
the obligation of bringing his work 
to the regulation length. For ex- 
ample, were it not for the by-play 
among his Desmoulins and __ his 
Dobbs Broughtons, we should say 
that his ‘ Last Chronicles of Barset’ 
would have been the best book he 
has ever written. But when every- 
thing we can allege has been said 
in disfavour of him, there is no 
novelist who could less easily be 
spared, nor is there any one ready 
to step into his place as the con- 
fidant of well-regulated love-affairs 
and the realistic painter of middle- 
class life. Nor can many writers 
hope for more sincere mourners than 
poor Major Whyte Melville. In 
his ‘Gladiators’ he showed himself 
admirably capable of higher work 
than he generally aimed at; and 
we have often regretted that he was 
not tempted to repeat one experi- 
ment that had proved singularly 
successful, in spite of the difficul- 
ties he chose to grapple with. In his 
‘Interpreter’ we have some of the 
most dashing sketches of irregular 
campaigning that we remember; 
while in his ‘ Holmby House’ we had 
brilliant pictures of the Cavaliers 
and Roundheads of our own civil 
wars. Perhaps it was but natural 
that he should keep to a line where 
Le found himself placed in the first 
flight without an effort; and as the 
scholarly and gentlemanlike nov- 
elist of society, he has assuredly 
never been excelled. His ‘Kate 
Coventry,’ his ‘Digby Grand,’ &c., 
became at once the delight of innu- 
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merable readers, who were taken. by 
their truthfulness as much as their 
extreme vivacity ; and yet his post- 
humous ‘Black but Comely’ loses 
little in comparison with them. 
His inimitable sporting scenes, writ- 
ten in the fulness of knowledge and 
keen enthusiasm, had the rare merit 
of being free from the faintest trace 
of vulgarity ; while in fire and spirit 
they left nothing to desire. The 
run in ‘Kate Coventry’ may rank 
with that immortalised by “ Nim- 
rod” in the ‘ Quarterly,’ and it 
would be difficult to give it bigher 
praise; while in his voluminous 
works there is nothing more bril- 
liant than Mr. Sawyer’s hunting ad- 
ventures in * Market Harborough,’ 
although he threw them off as un- 
considered trifles in a single unpre- 
tentious volume. 

We dare say little of two special 
friends of our own, since all their 
novels have appeared in this Maga- 
zine. It is the simple truth that 
it would be hard to equal and im- 
possible to surpass Colonel Ches- 
ney’s scenes of Indian warfare dur- 
ing the Mutiny, in his ‘ Dilemma ;’ 
and that we know nothing much 
more effectively pathetic in fiction, 
nor more suggestive of the vanity 
of human ambitions, than his heart- 
moving scene in the ‘True Re- 
former,’ where the autobiographer 
comes home from his great success 
in the House to the deathbed of the 
wife he has loved but neglected. 
While Colonel Lockhart, in a series 
of ever-improving stories, brought 
out after ripe and deliberate re- 
flection, with a great deal of 
the family humour and all the 
knowledge of a finished man of 
the world, shows a rare gift of 
“fetching his public,” by the sym- 
pathetic delicacy of his delightful 
love-making. Nor can we pass Mr, 
James Payn over in silence, who 
writes almost as easily and as in- 
defatigably as any one, but who, 
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possibly, is less widely popular 
than he deserves to be. He made 
a mark at once with his first novel, 
‘Lost Sir Massingberd;’ and the 
two of his stories that have appear- 
ed most recently, show no diminu- 
tion either of ready resource or 
animation. ‘By Proxy’ is admir- 
ably dramatic; and if Mr, Payn has 
never travelled in China, the real- 
ism is all the more creditable to 
his fancy ; while ‘Not so Black as 
we are Painted,’ in a very different 
style, is full of very good things, 
and dashes of genuine drollery. 

We must add to our list the 
names of Mr. Francillon and Mr. 
Hamilton Aide; and with one 
more passing notice, we are done. 
We take Mr. George MacDonald 
as the most conspicuous repre- 
sentative of the religious novelist, 
who makes up for tolerant lati- 
‘tude of opinion by seriousness of 
convictions and purpose. We con- 
fess that we do not fancy either the 
school or the style. Aisthetically 
speaking, making religious discus. 
sion the substance of a story, is 
almost assuring its failure. You 
are always digressing into specula- 
tion on dogmas, and turning chapter 
after chapter into devotional dis- 
courses; while the action is pro- 
vokingly kept in suspense. The 
characters having a single domin- 
ating idea, which they rightly re- 
gard as of absorbing importance, 
are naturally disposed to prose over 
it till they are apt to become intol- 
erable bores. It is true that the 
practical outcome of their peculiar 
opinions, and the line of conduct 
they adopt from motives the most 
conscientious and praiseworthy, is 
often bold and original enough. 
So Mr. MacDonald has an abund- 
ance of the perfervid imagination 


of the Highlander; but it general- 
ly shows itself in speculation and 
transcendental poetry: and in the 
ordinary business of the novelist’s 
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art, he is most happy where he has 
been personally at home. He never 
wrote anything more lifelike than 
‘ Alec Forbes of Howglen ;’ and its 
earlier chapters are the most attrac- 
tive, where he is following the for- 
tunes of the Scotch schoolboy from 
the parish school to Aberdeen col- 
lege. 

The profession of the novel- 
writer is said to be not what it 
once was, The trade, like most 
others, has been overstocked ; and 
the profits have been declining 
accordingly, so far as the book-form 
edition is concerned. As to the over- 
stocking, there can be no question ; 
and we do not see that time is 
likely to bring a remedy to that. 
The frenzy for scribbling shows every 
sign of spreading; and so long as 
the profit is not merely a secondary 
consideration, but authors are actu- 
ally willing to pay for the honours 
of print, so long will they find 
gong and probably readers. 

ut we believe that brighter days 
are in store forthe craftsmen who 
unite skill to talent; and indeed 
the revolution in that direction is 
already in ‘progress. We have ad- 
verted to the strange changes that 
have come about since the mere 
fact of putting his name to a novel 
was decidedly a feather in a man’s 
cap, and the novelists of any note 
might be almost reckoned upon the © 
fingers. Then a clever book was 
sure of an extensive sale: the last 
work of a man of mark and ability 
served as an advertisement of the 
next; and as reviews were com- 
paratively few and far between, a 
laudatory article in the leading jour- 
nal was in itself an encouragement 
to a second edition, Now praise 
has become cheap as novels have 
become common. Hardly anybody 
dreams of buying the three volumes ; 
the circulating libraries are chary 
of their orders, passing a single 
copy through any number of hands ; 
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and the tardy approbation of the 
critics gives but slight impulse to 
tie sale. So far as the best men 
are concerned, the misfortune is 
that they are habitually undersold. 
If no novels were brought out but 
those that were likely to pay their 

way handsomely, their writers might 
command the markets and make 
their terms for reasonable remuner- 
ation. Were only some score or so 
of books published in the season, 
librarians who had boxes to fill 
would be found to give their orders 
accordingly. As it is, they have 
any number of books, in every gra- 
dation of quality, to choose from ; 
and “lots” may always be picked 
up on exceedingly easy terms, 
There are publishers who do a reg- 
ular trade in what may be fairly 
called rubbish, and it is there 
that the multiplication of inferior 
writers becomes most noxious to 
the profession as an art. The 
aspirant to literary honours comes 
to drive a bargain, which may be 
arranged in different ways. If he 
is unknown, and seems unlikely 
to make many acquaintances, he 
may actually have to put his 
hand in his purse or set his name 
to a guarantee. The novel comes 
to the birth in due course, and he 
has a foretaste of the proud joys 
of paternity. There are the three 
tangible volumes, their binding re- 
splendent in blue and gold. The 
practised eye, with a glance inside, 
“samples” them off with intuitive 
appreciation. The first impression 
may be of wide margins and scant- 
ily filled pages, and is probably 
confirmed by the vacuity and shal- 
lowness of which these are the vis- 
ible types. It is the immortal old 
story of sentiment and love, spun 
out to the very extremity of atten- 
uation, The sparkle is all spangle 
and tinsel; the interest is hammer- 
ed out like goldbeaters’ leaf. But 
after all, it is a novel in form, and 
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will have its place in the library 
catalogues. Habitual and hardened 
novel-readers who write for books 
are often hard driven to make a 
selection, and are caught by a well- 
sounding title, or even attracted by 
the promise of a novice’sname. In 
no case does the librarian under- 
take to supply exactly what his 
customers ask for; and his boxes 
must be made up with a proportion 
of padding. Subscribers write time 
after time for some particular book. 
Time after time, they have what 
they don’t want sent in place of it, 
till they give the attempt up in 
despair. So the items of Falstaff’s 
hostel-bill are reversed. There is 
an intolerable quantity of insipid 
and unwholesome bread to a modi- 
cum of sound and stimulating sack ; 
and the demand for clever novels is 
kept down by the mass of trash 
that is being shot out upon the 
book-market. The material loss is 
caused in this way. The libraries 
have but a certain sum at their 
command, which they are bound to 
distribute among various publishers ; 
and however small the number of 
copies may be which they take of 
a bad book, they have the less to 
spend—should there be many books 
—upon the good ones. 

If the professional novelist lived 
by the actual sale of his books, he 
would speedily cut the profession 
in disgust; and it is a curious spec- 
ulation whether the strike of the 
skilled might starve the public and 
the librarians into more discrimin- 
ating patronage. But luckily, both 
for the novelist and his readers, 
there are other channels open to 
him—and channels that are multi- 
plying and widening. If he pass , 
his story through a leading maga- 
zine, its “fortune is half made in ad- 
vance ; and in respect to its future 
he is comparatively on velvet. He 
gets a handsome price for each in- 
stalment ; nor does the circulation 
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in serial form injure its subsequent 
publication: indeed we have been 
informed by experts who cught to 
know, that, according to their ex- 
perience, it rather improves it. And 
the magazines that rely chiefly on 
their fiction are multiplying like- 
wise, although scarcely in propor- 
tion to the increase of nove!-writing ; 
while there are illustrated papers that 
publish serials, and weekly literary 
and social papers which are borrow- 
ing leaves from the books of the 
French feuilletons, Some of these 
pay well; others very indifferently ; 
but, at all events, the man who has 
been aiming high has the certainty 
of hedging against an absolute mis- 
earriage. We know that Thackeray 
hawked stories like his ‘ Barry Lyn- 
don’ and his ‘ Great Hoggarty Dia- 
mond’ about the rooms of many an 
editor, and had the mortification of 
rejection after rejection. But things 
have been much changed since then ; 
and now, if a writer fears a general 
snubbing, he had better decide to 
throw down his pen, 

The medium of magazine-publi- 
eation is an unspeakable boon to 
authors, for genius must live some- 
how, and is dependent on its com- 
forts if not on luxury. Even a 
writer who throws himself heartily 
into his parts, need not go in for 
the Persicos apparatus of a Balzac, 
who inspired himself for describing 
the artistic sensuality of a “ Bal- 
thasar Claes” by heaping his apart- 
ments with the most costly “ pro- 
perties” of Flemish laces and sculp- 
tures. But like Balzac he must 
have his coffee and other stimulants, 
though he may refrain from carry- 
ing indulgence in them to excess; 
and like Dumas the elder he must 
mingle in society, although he may 
¥re less to sparkle in it than 
the all-accomplished author of 
‘Monte Christo.’ It demands the 
strength of youth and no ordinary 
resolution to write even the matter- 
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of-fact history of a Joseph Sell 
when you are starving upon crusts 
and water in a garret-—see Borrow’s 
confessions in his ‘Romany Rye.’ 
The easy play of the imagination 
depends on external conditions ; 
and the sacred fire burns low if 
body or mind is exhausted. To 
get up his facts a man must go 
abroad; he must pay for his cabs 
and his kid gloves: and it will be 
money well spent if he makes oc- 
casional return for the hospitalities 
he receives. To do fair justice to 
himself and his subject, he should 
be free from debt, and, if possible, 
from cares, Unless he has a Bal- 
zac’s rare power of abstraction, we 
can hardly conceive the flow of 
thought going in concert with the 
rattle of duns on his door-knocker; 
and there is inconsistency in realis- 
ing a touching love-scene while a 
nurseryful of children are clamour- 
ing for bread. So genius must, of 
course, make money as it can; and 
not only be thankful, but be a 
gainer in all respects. Yet un- 
questionably the very general prac- 
tice of serial-writing is in some 
ways unfavourable to the better 
style of art. When Dickens was 
at the height of his fame, and his 
green covers in the flush of their 
popularity; when he used to ride 
out to Hampstead or Richmond, 
with his confidant Mr. Forster, that 
he might lighten suspense as much 
as possible till he had heard the 
results of the sales, readers of the 
Life will remember with what 
thought he prepared each separate 
instalment for isolated effect. The 
temptation to do so is exceedingly 
strong, for the public is  short- 
sighted and peremptory in its judg- 
ment; tameness is the one un- 
pardonable sin; and it will seldom 
possess its soul in patience, because 
it may hope for brighter things in 
our next. here are magazines 


and magazines, as we have reason 
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to know. There are editors who 
rest on their reputation, and can 
afford to stand on it; who pre- 
fer a consecutive and finished piece 
of work to the garish patchwork of 
forced sensation. But there are 
editors, again, who will have a suc- 
cession of striking effects, like the 
tableaux that succeed each other on 
the stage, or the shifting scenes of 
a panorama. How is it possible 
to be fairly true to nature? how, 
indeed, can one avoid the wildest 
incongruities, if you have to scatter 
your murders and suicides at short 
intervals of a chapter or two? Even 
in the purely sensational point of 
view, you discount the possibilities 
of an effective climax. Yet, on the 
other hand, what in most cases be- 
comes an abuse may possibly prove 
serviceable to certain authors, For 
the sense that each separate instal- 
ment is so far complete in itself 
may act as an antidote to listless- 
ness and dulness, And should the 
story be dragging, the monthly eri- 
tiques bring the vanity of authorship 
up to the mark again. 

Then the author may arrange for 
simultaneous publication i in some of 
the foreign magazines, The pirates 
of the United States are anticipated 
by the forwarding of early proof- 
sheets, which is altogether without 
prejudice to the popular writer reap- 
ing the barren glories of a cheap 
notoriety by being set in circulation 
through the cars and at the book- 
stalls in stitched covers, priced at a 
few cents. He makes his bargain in 
the meantime for some solid pud- 
ding. There is, of course, a very 
probable hitch; and the chances 
are that neither ‘ Harper’s’ nor ‘ The 
Atlantic’ manage to make an open- 
ing for the English celebrity at the 
moment that suits his English pub- 
lishers, But failing that, or failing 


a well-paying magazine anywhere, 
there are other resources that begin 
There is an im- 


to open to him, 
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mense demand for fiction in the 
flourishing Australasian colonies; 
and they are scarcely so successful 
in raising native novelists as in other 
classes of valuable stock. Besides, 
the range of colonial observation is 
circumscribed, and squatters and 
merchants there know enough of 
the gold-diggings, the export trade, 
the bushrangers, and the cattle-runs. 
They have cravings for the romance 
of the Old World, and enlighten- 
ment as to fashivnable and political 
society. So itis no wonder thattheir 
enterprising newspaper proprietors 
have been tightening up their loosely 
printed columns of advertisements, 
and making room for novels “by 
eminent hands.” In place of 
relying on the bursts of criminal 
and political sensation that come to 
them spasmodically by the European 
mails, they find it pays them to 
supply it daily or weekly, and they 
pay in return exceedingly well. 
So very general has this duplex 
system become, that a certain pro- 
lific novelist assures us, not only 
that he has never published a story 
except as a serial in the first in- 
stance, but that he has never pub- 
lished one which has not appeared 
simultaneously at least in one col- 
ouy or foreign settlement, while the 
majority have done so in three or 
four, including, in one very recent 
case, even Yokohama: while an- 
other popular writer is accustomed 
to gauge civilisation in foreign 
parts by the test, “Do they or do 
they not take my serial novels?” 
and we are sorry to say that that 
flourishing colony, New Zealand, 
stands lowest in the scale when 
judged by this standard. Partly 
for similar reasons, this example 
is being followed by the periodi- 
cal press in England. A gro 

of country papers clubbed  to- 
gether, transact their business in 
the novel-market through a central 
agency that places itself directly in 
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communication with the author. 
They can afford to offer him liberal 
terms, and weekly proofs are cir- 
culated among the subscribers. The 
people who buy are, for the most 
part, of the class who have few 
dealings with the circulating libra- 
ries, and rarely, indeed, read any- 
thing in the shape of a printed 
book. But, on the other hand, 
they are precisely the class who 
like to have good value for their 
pennies, and who conscientiously 
spell through each line in a page 
from the first column to the last. 
We can conceive what a refresh- 
ment to them an exciting story is, 
as a change from the advertisements 
of the antibilious pills and Mr. 
Thorley’s food for fattening cattle. 
No doubt that taste will spread, while 
editors can afford to become pro- 
portionately enterprising in grati- 
fying it. In the meantime, as we 
happen to know, one of those pop- 
ular novelists we have just been 
mentioning, had the offer of selling 
his last book to the Association 
for an exceedingly handsome sum, 
Nay, to prove how far the system 
is capable of being worked, we may 
mention that the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ 
have recently been republished in a 
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cheap Sheffield journal. Thrown 
in for a penny with the miscella- 
neous matter, and read aloud in the 
family circle, they anticipate the 
schoolmaster in the lowest depths 
of the humblest social strata; and 
immigrants from the wilds of Kerry 
and Connemara are making the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Winkle and Mr. 
Samuel Weller. We question whe- 
ther these uneducated intelligences 
may not be as capable critics as 
mapy of their betters: they are at 
least as likely to prefer the freshness 
of nature to the artificial essences 
of the boudoirs and of the perfumers. 
And writers of merit may avail 
themselves of opening fields which 
are practically closed to the senti- 
mentalists and false sensationalists, 
But though Baron Tauchnitz pays 
English authors liberally, the in- 
come derived from absolutely foreign 
sources—that is, in the way of trans- 
lation—is but small. The French 
praise and higgle, and do not gen- 
erally avail themselves of British 
talent till the term of international 
copyright has expired, when they 
can translate the work for nothing ; 
and the same, though perhaps in 
a less degree, may be said of the 
Germans. 








THE GREAT 


He called himself the Reverend 
James Johnstone, M.A, There are 
some grounds for believing that his 
Christian name was James; on the 
other hand, there are the strongest 
grounds for doubting whether his 
surname was Johnstone. It matters 
not; he lives in my memory as 
“The Great Unloaded.” 

My eldest brother Tom has a 
property in Scotland called Bog- 
more, not of great extent, but with 
very good mixed shooting. Person- 
ally he never cared much for shoot- 
ing; and when he took actively to 
politics a few years ago, he practi- 
cally handed over the charge of the 
game, to his younger brothers, I 
usually appeared at Bogmore in the 
end of July or beginning of August, 
and remained until the middle of 
October. But in 187— I spent 
the whole of August on the Con- 
tinent, and the first fortnight in 
September with a friend in Eng- 
land, and so did not reach Bogmore 
Castle until the 17th or 18th of 
September. 

I arrived in time for a late din- 
ner, On entering the drawing-room 
I found that its sole occupant was 
ua man who was standing at one 
of the windows. The evening was 
dark, and I could only see that he 
was tall and bulky. He turned to- 
wards me, and I bowed, and said 
something about just arriving in 
time for dinner. 

“ Mr. Francis Douglas, I feel sure 
by the voice,” said the unknown. 
“ How like your good brother's it 
is!” and he wrung me warmly by 
the hand. 

Further conversation was pre- 
vented by the arrival of the rest of 
the party, and in a few minutes we 
were in the dining-room, “ Mr. 
Johnstone,” said my brother, and 
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the unknown waved a hand over 
his glasses, muttered some words 
inaudibly, and we all sat down. 

It was plain from the outset that 
dinner was a serious thing with Mr. 
Johnstone. He adjusted his nap- 
kin as a man who has a long cold 
drive before him adjusts his rug, 
and at once possessing himself of 
the nearest menu, read it diligently 
from beginning to end. After a 
minute’s anxious reflection he raised 
his head, and then for the first time 
I had an opportunity of examining 
his face. It was massive and well 
shaped, and of a uniform red, with 
the exception of the brow. The 
eyebrows were shaggy, and the 
eyes, so far as visible (for he wore 
enormous spectacles), were large and 
brown. He was clean shaven; the 
lower part of the face was broad and 
somewhat sensual, but when he 
smiled his expression was very win- 
ning. He appeared to be between 
forty and fifty years of age. He 
conversed little during dinner, and 
ate almost incessantly, but with 
great discrimination, Once I saw 
an expression of reproachful regret 
come over his face, like a cloud 
over a frosty sun, when, after ac- 
cepting and beginning operations on 
some grouse, he perceived that there 
was also woodcock. He murmured 
“tut, tut!” softly, looked. again at 
the menu (in which woodcock did 
not waste and glanced reproach- 
fully at my sister-in-law ere he re- 
sumed his grouse. 

Dinner over, on the motion of 
Mr. Johnstone, instead of joining 
the ladies we adjourned to the 
billiard-room, where I was formally 
introduced to him. In the course 
of conversation I mentioned that I 
had been at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 
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“ Why, you’re a Cambridge man, 
Johnstone, are you not ?” said Tom, 

“Ah! those Trinity swells know 
nothing of poor little Corpus, I 
suppose.” 

1 was forced to admit that I did 
not know a single man in Corpus, 
whereupon he began to enlarge 
upon his university exploits, By 
his own account he must have been 
in the university eleven, and one 
of the best racket and tennis 
players of his day. He spoke by 
name of several dons, whom I 
knew, and asked if they still kept 
up their tennis. That he could 
play billiards I was left in no 
doubt, as, during our conversation, 
he gave me 30 in 100, and beat me 
easily. 

“ Do you shoot, Mr. Johnstone ?” 
I inquired, tv exhaust the list of 
his accomplishments. 


“Ah! there,” he said, laying 
’ ’ ne) 


down his cue, “ you boys have the 
la y 


pull of the old man. I love it, but 
I can’t do it. Never can get my 
gun off in time; and if I could, 
there’s usually nothing in it. I’m 
a heavy man, and slow at my 
fences; I draw my cartridges and 
forget to replace them. But, Doug- 
las, I must be off, or Linton and 
Jobn will be dragging the Tay for 
me.” And with these words he 
took his leave. 

“ And now, Tom,” I said, “ who 
is your friend ?” 

Tom thereupon made a some- 
what disjointed statement to the 
following effect: He first met Mr. 
Johnstone in the beginning of Au- 
gust at a table dhéte luncheon in 
the hotel of S , a neighbouring 
village which is rapidly being con- 
verted into a fashionable summer 
resort. ‘Mr. Johnstone, in the course 
of conversation, explained that he 
was in holy orders, with a living in 
the south of England (the name of 
which was never revealed); and that, 
following high academic example, 
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he had come into the wilds for the 
purpose of coaching or grinding one 
young gentleman (who sat next 
him) for his matriculation at Cam- 
bridge in the following October. 
He told Tom that this young fel- 
low’s name was George Linton, 
and that he had a_ considerable 
fortune, and was extremely well 
connected, so highly and irregular- 
ly, indeed, that he (Mr. Johnstone) 
dared not whisper the quarter. 
Mr. Johnstone further stated that 
he was in search of suitable lodg- 
ings, but could find none in the 
overcrowded village. Now it so 
happened that at this time there 
was standing empty a cottage be- 
longing to Tom called “ The Nest.” 
It had until recently been always 
occupied by a watcher; but its last 
occupant having watched the game 
more on his own account than that 
of his master, was in respect there- 
of dismissed; and Tom, who was 
very dilatory, had not filled up his 
place. Before the end of luncheon 
“ The Nest” was let for an indefinite 
number of weeks to Mr, Johnstone 
and his “beloved charge,” as he 
was pleased to call him. How the 
watcher’s place was filled the sequel 
will show. 

On cross-examination Tom ad- 
mitted that he had seen a good 
deal of his tenants since the begin- 
ning of their lease; that he had 
given young Linton (who did not 
care for shooting) unlimited per- 
mission to fish both for salmon and 
trout; and that, in addition to fre- 
quently asking Jolnstone to shoot, 
he had given him leave to roam at 
large, with or without his gun (his 
“toy” he called it—it was as large 


as a howitzer), over the moor ad- 


joining “ The Nest.” At this state- 
ment I, as head-keeper in vacation, 
gave a whistle of dismay. 

“ You need not be alarmed,” said 
Tom, “ he can’t hit a haystack. As 
he said himself when he asked 
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leave, ‘My toy is company to me, 
and can’t hurt a living thing.’ 
Poor old Johnstone! you would 
have laughed if you had seen him 
yesterday, with his gun at half-cock 
and unloaded, hanging on to a bird 
till it went leisurely out of sight. 
But you can judge for yourself to- 
morrow; I asked him to come and 
go out with you.” 

And come he did, and again and 
yet again; and proved himself to 
be first-rate company, but the worst 
of shots. He perpetually drew his 
cartridges, and forgot to replace 
them. It was this ridiculous habit 
which earned for kim the title of 
“The Great Unloaded.” But he was 
quite safe; not merely owing to the 
frequent absence of cartridges, but 
in the management of his gun, 
And so September rolled away, and 
October came in. By this time Mr. 
Johnstone had become universally 
popular, except in one quarter—the 
Episcopalian clergyman of the place. 
This gentleman tried again and 
again, but without success, to in- 
duce Mr. Johnstone to take or assist 
him in his services, Mr, Johnstone 
said that he made it an invariable 
rule to refuse such requests, and 
that his holiday would be no holi- 
day if he once gave in. 

With this exception there were 
no bounds to his popularity. The 
young fellows liked him because he 
made them laugh, He had been 
educated, I. cannot doubt, at an 
English public school, and one of 
the great English universities; and 
he had accordingly a fund of expe- 
riences to relate. He had a way of 
interlarding his conversation with 
quaint words and phrases that 


was very taking; and, but for - 


his cloth, he would doubtless 
have been a perfect mint of strange 
oaths, Then his laugh, especially 
at his own jokes, was most infec- 
tious—a rich gurgling laugh, ex- 
pressive of “deep enjoyment, and 
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accompanied by a quivering of the 
whole frame. 

By the ladies he was equally 
beloved; partly on account of his 
prowess at lawn-tennis, and partly 
(this was an instance of the converse 
of courting the child for the sake of 
the nurse) for the sake of his “ be- 
loved charge,” who was currently 
believed*to be a nobleman in dis- 
guise or temporary disgrace. 

To Tom he had become indispen- 
sable. He was a good talker, and, 
when it suited him, a better lis- 
tener, He allowed Tom to. hold 
forth to him for hours upon his 
hobby for the time—politics, agri- 
culture, the relations of capital and 
labour, or whatever it might be; 
and just spoke enough to show 
that he was listening intelligently. 
These conversations were utter de- 
struction to shooting, as not a bird 
within earshot would sit; but then 
neither Tom nor his tenant cared 
much for shooting. 

While the return of October 
brings in pheasant-shooting, it sends 
uudergraduates (and their coaches) 
back to their labours; so, to accom- 
modate Mr. Johnstone, Tom good- 
naturedly agreed to shoot his best 
coverts in the second week of Oc- 
tober. The autumn shooting at 
Bogmore is of a most enjoyable 
kind. The bags are not enormous, 
but there is a chance of getting all 
kinds of game, including black- 
game,woodcock (which breed there), 
and occasionally roe. 

On the 10th of October “The 
Great Unloaded ” arrived punctually, 
accompanied by his man John (sur- 
name uuknown), his “toy,” and a 
sack of cartridges, loaded, it may 
be here mentioned, with sawdust- 
powder. This same sawdust pow- 


der, which was at that time on its 
probation, Mr. Johnstone preferred 
to the powder of commerce, because 
(as he explained) it caused less con- 
cussion and less smoke, and also 
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(as he did not explain, but as I now 
believe) because it made less noise. 
The beat before lunch was one of 
the best in the day’s work; and 
special pains were taken to post the 
best guns in the best places—and, 
of necessity, the bad shots in the 
worst, Mr, Johnstone, accordingly, 
was relegated to a spot of great 
natural beauty, which was usually 
unprofaned by a shot. He was not 
told this, so he went to his post 
blithely. To punish us for thus 
grossly deceiving a good man, no 
sooner were the beaters well off, 
than it was seen that, contrary to 
their usual custom, the inhabitants 
of the wood, both furred and feath- 
ered, were, with one accord, flock- 
ing to the “Great Unloaded’s” cor- 
ner. It was necessary to reinforce 
him at once, 

“Run, Frank,” shouted Tom— 
“run on to the gate and head 
them! they are breaking away in 
scores. Poor old Johnstone is being 
mobbed.” Would that I had left 
him to his fate; he could have en- 
dured it. 1 at once hurried up the 
hill to the rescue, only to find that 
reinforcements were neither desired 
nor required. Tom might have 
“stowed ” his pity; poor old John- 
stone was doing pretty well in his 
painful position. 

As I rapidly approached the 
scene of the reverend gentleman’s 
labours, I heard the incessant re- 
port of the sawdust-cartridges; and 
on coming within twenty or twenty- 
five yards of the spot, a remarkable 
sight met my view. “The Great 
Unloaded ” was transformed : he was 
spectacled and unloaded no longer; 
as he would have said himself, 
“Spectacles wos out, cartridges wos 
in!” He stood with his back to- 
wards me, at one side of a ride, 
with his great eyes, unobscured by 
glasses, raking the covert opposite. 
The ground around was strewn 
with game. Just as I arrived a 
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cock-pheasant came rocketing over 
his head; he took it as it came, 
drepped it neatly at his feet, and 
reloaded iuan instant. I was about 
to compliment him on his success, 
when to my astonishment his man 
John, who had picked up the bird, 
proceeded to put it into an enor- 
mous inside pocket in his coat. 
His master at once objected to this, 
but not on the ground I should 
have expected and hoped. “ Not 
him, Jobn—not him; how often 
must I remind you, he’s as tough 
as old boots! No, no; give Mr, 
Douglas his dues. Oh, the florid 
taste of the uneducated and unre- 
fined! Ha! my young and artless 
maiden, my white-fleshed darling !” 
—and oh, shame! down came a 
young hen-pheasant—“ this is sad ; 
here to-day, in the pot to-morrow; 
pouch her, John; she’s worth ten 
of her worthy old sire.” 

And so he ran on, speaking partly 
to himself and partly to John, and 
killing everything that showed it- 
self with rapidity and accuracy. 
No protracted aim, no empty bar- 
rels here. After killing a pheasant 
and an cld blackcock right and left, 
he exclaimed— 

“James! James!” me is my 
authority for believing his name to 
be James) “ this is imprudent! but 
I must let out to-day. Nothing 
more in ‘your line, thank you. Mon- 
sieur le vieux Alphonse may pro- 
ceed to the bosom of his family.” 

The last remark was addressed to 
an old hare which had hobbled on 
to the ride, and sat up listening. 
At this point a ery of “ woodcock” 
arose, If Mr, Johnstone was excit- 
ed before, he was electrified now. 
He waited with admirable patience 
while the graceful bird wound its 
way through the tops of the young 
trees; but as it darted across the 
ride, he dropped it tenderly on the 
turf. The sawdust seemed scarcely 
to whisper, as it slew the delicate 
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morsel. John stepped forward to 
pick it up. “John! John! leave 


‘ that bird alone; lay not your sacri- 


legious hand upon it.” 

He then advanced, picked it up, 
stroked its feathers admiringly, and 
(oh, wonder !) carefully deposited it 
in one of his pockets, apostrophis- 
ing it thus, as he did so: “You 
feathered joy, you condensed plea- 
sures of the table, so succulent 
yet so portable, so young yet so 
thoughtful, flying from the rash 
ignorance of youth to the experi- 
enced palate of age !” 

Cries of “ woodcock ” again, 

“Oh, James, this is too— too 
much !” 

Down came the bird; and it was 
picked up, stroked, patted, apostro- 
phised, and pouched in the same 
way as its deceased relative. Mr. 
Johnstone then extended the fin- 
gers of his left hand, and thereon 
with the forefinger of his right hand 
impressively counted four. I now 
believe that the true meaning of 
this operation was that the reverend 
rascal had that day shot and pock- 
eted four woodcock. Suddenly 
there came a wild cry of “roe to 
the left;” Johnstone with the ra- 
pidity of lightning changed his cart- 
ridges and tore off in that direction. 

I stood speechless with astonish- 
ment; by degrees my bewilderment 
yielded to indignation, and that 
again, as 1 took in the true mean- 
ing of the scene, to a feeling of 
intense amusement, Neither John- 
stone nor John had observed me— 
they were too much’ occupied—so 
I cautiously withdrew and returned 
to my old post. The beat was soon 
over, and lunch appeared, and with 
it Mr. Johnstoue, spectacled once 
more and radiant from exertion and 
triumph. He had slain the roe; the 
news did not now much surprise me. 

“ A game-bag for Mr, Johnstone,” 
cried Tom; and Johnstone lowered 
himself on to it with a restful sigh, 
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taking care, I observed, not to sit 
down on the pockets which con- 
tained his spoil. 

“Well, how did the ‘toy’ work 
to-day, your Reverence? There 
were not many pauses in its dis- 
course,” said Tom, 

“JT blush,” said Mr. Johnstone, 
“from the novelty of the situation ; 
a few thoughtless birds and beasts 
have positively come against my 
gun and hurt themselves,” 

“Did you see any woodcock ?” 

“You make me blush again, 
Douglas, but from another cause ; 
I admit with shame that I not only 
saw but fired at four.” 

This was indeed playing with 
fire; but I think that, notwithstand- 
ing his reckless effrontery, I should 
have spared him, had he not grat- 
uitously attacked me at random 
upon a sore subject. 

“By the way, Master Frank,” 
(how familiar he had become!) “were 
you the inhuman creature who shot 
off an old cock’s tail? He wob- 
bled past me, and he looked so 


miserable without his rudder, that 


I put him out of pain.” 

Now I had had a snap shot at 
a cock-pheasant, and I had shot off 
his tail; but I hoped to escape 
exposure, and this was too much 
for my temper. 4 

“Tt’s a pity you killed him,” I 
said; “he’s not worth picking up 
—he’s as tough as old boots.” 

At the moment I used these sug- 
gestive words Mr. Johnstone’s mouth 
was full of something good. He 
looked reflectively at me, and swal- 
lowed his morsel very deliberately 
before he replied. 

“Well, that is the strangest rea- 
son for not shooting a bird I ever 
heard; how far does your prejudice 
extend, Frank ?”’ 

“T draw the line at woodcock.” 

* At woodcock, you young sy- 
barite! why, I don’t believe you 
know what trail is.” 
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“ As I was saying, Mr. Johnstone, 
I draw the line at woodcock. They 
are such feathered joys, so succulent 
yet so portable a 

Mr. Johnstone here dropped his 
plate and started to his feet. What 
had happened? Mr. Johnstone had, 
he said, been sitting unawares on 
an ant’s nest. He shook himself, 
flicked himself, and mopped himself 
all over; and then, shifting his 
game-bag nearer Tom, plunged into 
a political discussion which lasted 
until lunch was over. His were 
“fast colours,” and as he could not 
blush, so was he incapable of turn- 
ing white or green. He showed 
no further signs of agitation or dis- 
comfiture. 

No sooner had I allowed the un- 
mistakable word “succulent” to es- 
cape me than I repented ; I had (as 
I still have) a sneaking liking for 
“The Great Unloaded,” and from 
that moment I determined to screen 
him if I could. Nothing worth re- 
cording occurred during the after- 
noon ; and as the last beat finished 
near “ The Nest,” we bade Mr. John- 
stone good night there. A long good 
night, as I have not seen him since. 

I was not much surprised when, 
next morning, Tom received a note 
from “The Nest” to the following 
effect :— 





My pear Dovetas,—By the time 
this reaches you I shall be in Edin- 
burgh on my way south. That dis- 
obliging ass Vickers has telegraphed 
to say that he cannot take my duty 
next Sunday. So “cedant arma 
toga,” down with the gun, on with 
the surplice. My affections re- 
main with you and your birds and 
bunnies. With many thanks for a 


most enjoyable summer from my 
beloved charge and myself, I re- 
main yours faithfully, 
James JOHNSTONE. 
P.S.—Remember me kindly to 
Frank. 
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He was much lamented by the 
whole party, including myself; and 
his sudden departure cast a gloom 
over the day’s sport, although per- 
haps more of the game shot was 
picked up than on the day before. 

I frequently found myself during 
and since that day trying to form a 
dispassionate estimate of this great 
man’s character. I firmly rejected 
the idea that he had acted from any 
criminal motive. Indeed it would 
not have been casy to frame a 
charge against him. He was nei- 
ther trespasser nor poacher ; he had 
Tom’s express permission to walk 
over his ground and shoot his game 
if he could. And as to his appro- 
priation of the game when ‘shot— 
why, from a legal point of view, 
the birds were, strictly speaking, 
his by right of capture, not Tom’s. 
Turning then with relief from the 
at first sight criminal aspect of the 
case, what remained? I could not 
disguise from myself that there was 
a pretty perceptible dash of moral 
obliquity in the conduct of “The 
Great Unloaded.” He had beyond 
doubt pretended that he could not 
shoot, while he could shoot like a 
Walsingham. What was the motive 
for this duplicity? At one time I 
was afraid I should have to answer 
this question in a way very dis- 
creditable to my reverend friend. 
In the course of a cautious investi- 
gation which I instituted, I ascer- 
tained from the station-master at 
S—— that packages labelled “ per- 
ishable” were frequently dispatched 
southwards by Mr. Johnstone dur- 
ing his tenancy of “The Nest.” Mr. 
Johnstone had been good enough 
to explain that these mysterious 
consignments were Scotch delicacies 
for the consumption of his aged 
mother. There was no further evi- 
dence of their contents ; and of this 
at least I felt sure, that if they did 
contain game, no “feathered joys” 
found their way into the London 
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market or into the mouth of the 
dowager Mrs. Johnstone, And this 
leads me to the only conclusion for 
which there seems to be some solid 
foundation,—namely, that even if 
profit formed a factor in Mr. John- 
stone’s little game, his leading motive 
was to provide constant material 
for the pleasures of the table in 
which his soul delighted. And was 
he to be severely condemned for 
this? Suppose, reader, that you 
shot a woodcock unobserved ; what 
would you do? Tell about it, no 
doubt, and to every one you saw. 
Moved thereto by honesty un- 
adorned? Has not vanity a little 
to do with it? To test the matter, 
say, did you ever shoot one, and 
allow it to be supposed for one 
moment that any one else shot it? 
Probably not. It comes, then, to 
this—which is the meaner vice, 
vanity or greed? But perhaps I 
am rather a partial advocate; or 
perhaps, after ail, the fault lay in 
the woodcock being so portable. 

In the course of my investiga- 
tion I made a few inquiries in other 
quarters concerning “ The Great Un- 
loaded’s” mode of life during his 
tenancy of “The Nest;” but little 
transpired that did not redound to 
his credit. His rent and his trades- 
men’s bills were paid in full through 
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a local solicitor. It may be men- 
tioned parenthetically that while 
his grocer’s bill for sauces and con- 
diments was considerable and con- 
stant, his butcher’s bill was small 
and intermittent, especially from 
and after the 12th of August. -I 
tried to draw his late cook, a re- 
markably shrewd old Scotch woman ; 
but her deafness when I trenched 
on delicate ground was that of the 
nether millstone. I honour her for 
her loyalty, and I only trust that she 
was not under the spell of a more 
tender passion. She and her master 
had been thrown much together, as 
he spent a large portion of each day 
in the kitchen; and to see much 
of Mr. Johnstone was to love him. 
Fortunately love and admiration of 
a worthy object bring their reward 
with them. So great was Mr. John- 
stone’s fame as a good liver, that 
Kitty M‘Isaac has ever since com- 
manded her own price as a cook. 

But was he the Reverend James 
Johnstone, M.A., of Corpus College, 
Cambridge? Surely this admitted 
of easy ascertainment. Well, I 
have not examined the books of 
Corpus or the clergy list, and I 
cannot tell. But if that name is 
to be found therein, I think I can 
safely say to its lawful owner, non 
de te fabula narratur. 
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Ix the month of July last, Europe 
was surprised by the announcement 
that Cyprus had been handed over 
by the Sultan, to be administered 
by the English Government; and 
the news had hardly been published 
when questions were asked, by mem- 
bers of the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment, regarding the alleged un- 
healthy climate of the island. Such 
aan were not easily answered, 

ur information with regard to the 
Levant is at present most imper- 
fect; and as no scientific data re- 
garding the country were available, 
the Government could not be ex- 
pected to give more than a very 
general reply. 

Luckily for the Opposition— 
though unfortunately for many 
gallant men in the fine regiments 
ordered to Cyprus—the course of 
-political events necessitated that 
‘the occupation of the island should 
| be undertaken at the commencement 
.of ithe most unhealthy period of the 
year; and our troops were conse- 
quently quartered in the plains 
and jlower hills during four of the 
hottest months, and were at first 
but ill provided with even the 
necessaries of healthy life. It can- 
not be doubted that much of the 
sickness which resulted was due to 
the general want of experience, and 
to the neglect of certain precautions 
well known to those familiar with 
the Levantine climate. We in fact 
paid dearly at first for experience 
by which no doubt we shall profit, 
if, at any future time, it should 
again become necessary to mass 
English regiments in Cyprus, 

simple instance of the im- 
prudences committed may be quoted 
from the letters of one of the news- 
rage correspondents. Shortly after 

is arrival he writes enthusiastically 


to describe the cool retreat, in a 
garden beside a channel of running 
water, where he had set his tent. 
Any one who had lived long in 


‘Syria or Cyprus would have an- 


ticipated the result, for in the next 
letter the correspondent informs us 
that he is suffering from fever. Had 
he taken up his abode in a stony 
field or on a dusty roadside, his 
quarters would no doubt have been 
hot and uncomfortable, but they 
would have been far safer for health 
than a spot shut out from the wiud 
and situated close to water. 

The season of the year and the 
inexperience of our troops were 
circumstances which combiued in a 
most remarkable manner to lend a 
semblance of truth to the idea that 
the climate of Cyprus was so pestif- 
erous as to make it impossible for 
Englishmen to inhabit the island. 
Thus the outcry grew louder as the 
season became more unhealthy, and 
it was announced by the opponents 
of the Government that our ne !y- 
acquired possession would have to 
be abandoned. 

It may be remarked, in passing, 
that a similar argument would de- 
ptive us of many an important 
station now held by England for 
centuries. If Cyprus is to be sur- 
rendered because it is unhealthy, 
why not Malta with its well-known 
ague, or Gibraltar because of the 
rock-fever? still more, Jamaica, 
where the fearful yellow fever is 
always to be dreaded ; or even India, 
from which hundreds of our fellow- 
countrymen return every year in- 
valided by climate alone? 

This is not the spirit which has 
made England great. It is not the 
spirit which brought our Ashantee 
war—a combat against climate 
rather than against any human 
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enemy—to a snecessful issue. The 
very obstinacy of Englishmen— 
which makes it so difficult to induce 
them to observe such precautions as 
are necessitated by trying climates 
—may perhaps be regarded as onl 
a sign of the indomitable will that 
has made us masters of so great a 
opr of the world. Nevertheless, 
1e who enters into a struggle with 
climate, refusing to submit to any 
restraint to which he is unaccus- 
tomed in our own country, has 
challenged an enemy whose strength 
he little knows, and by whom he is 
certain finally to be overcome. 

The geographical position of Cy- 
prus is one of so great political 
importance, that, were the climate 
far more unhealthy than it is in 
reality, it might stiil be our duty to 
hold the island. Itis “a strong 
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place of arms” commanding the 
Mediterranean adit to the valley of 
the Euphrates, and situated close 
to that position in Syria which 


covers the Suez Canal: it is a 
vantage-ground where, behind our 
own frontier, we might, preparing 
for war, mass our troops and collect 
our stores at a short distance from 
the front, as is rendered necessary 
by the rapidity of modern strategi- 
cal movements. This is the value 
of Cyprus to England ; and the ques- 
tion which skould be now asked 
is not, “Is the island sufficiently 
healthy to make it a charming resi- 
dence or a favourite station ”—but 
rather, “ What are the means by 
which the climate, if it is in reality 
bad, may be improved? and what 
are the precautions to be observed 
by our troops in order to secure the 
least possible amount of sickness in 
quarters?” 

It is not, however, with Cyprus 
alone that we may perhaps be ulti- 
mately concerned, Cyprus is in- 
deed the base; but if it has any 
value, it is because operations on 
the mainland may at some future 
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time become necessary for the pro- 
tection of our roads to India. We, 
may therefore well extend the in- 
quiry further, and seck to become 


better acquainted with the climate 


of the Levant as a whole, more es- 
pecially with that of Syria, from 
the Gulf of Alexandretta as far as 
the sandy shores of Gaza, to which 
the Cyprian climate appears, so far 
as has been ascertained, to present 
a very close similarity. 

A certain amount of definite 
scientific information has already 
been collected which will aid us 
in this inquiry. For ten years a 
series of meteorological observations 
have been kept by H.M.’s Consul- 
General at Beirut, and at ’Aleih in 
the Lebanon. At Jerusalem, Gaza, 
Jaffa; and Nazareth, observatories 
have been in existence for some 
time. General remarks on the cli- 
mate of portions of Northern Syria 
have been sent in by our consuls, 
and are to be found in their reports. 

A regular series of observations 
have been made by the English 
Survey party in all parts of South- 
ern Syria, including the Jordan 
valley, the climate of which may 
well be expected to prove extraor- 
dinary. The general result both of 
these observatiops and of personal’ 
experience will be here given as 
briefly as possible, in order that a 
correct estimate may be deduced of 
the character of the climate with 
which we have to deal, and a clear 
idea formed of the necessary pre- 
cautions and possible improvements 
required to make the Levant habit-. 
able for Englishmen. 

The climate of Syria and of Cy- 
prus is remarkable both for the 
sudden local contrasts which it pre- 
sents, and forthe regular recurrence 
of its annual changes. 

In the short distance of 150 miles, 
we find, in the Jordan valley, a 
climate ranging from the ong to 
the tropical—a flora including the 
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Arctic shrubs of Hermon and the 
African flowers of Jericho. Near the 
Dead Sea the humming-birds may 
be seen fluttering gaily in January ; 
while, almost in sight, is a mountain 
on which the Syrian bears are roll- 
ing in the snow. 

The rugged block of Mount Casius 
divides, in a similar manner, the 
pestilent swamps of Alexandretta 
from the healthy bay of Seleucia; 
and the fever-stricken marshes of 
Acre are close to the healthy slopes 
of Carmel. 

But while the climate differs thus 
suddenly in neighbouring localities, 
it cannot be called variable, because 
the recurrence of the change in its 
seasons is almost monotonous in 
regularity. The spring showers 


having fallen, the sky becomes clear; 
and it remains clear for six months 
—a deep, hard blue, scarcely ever 
relieved by a cloud, and only dead- 
ening to an iron-grey when the 
wind blows from the desert, until 


in autumn the land and its inhabi- 
tants seem only to subsist in ex- 
pectation oi the rain. 

Another; impoitant feature of 
Levantine climate is the compara- 
tively moderate temperature during 
the summer, and the refreshing 
difference between day and night. 
In addition to this advantage, the 
climate is rendered more healthy 
and agreeable by the fact that the 
prevailing winds, throughout the 
greater part of the year, blow from 
the south-west and west. The 
great heat in the interior of the 
country, where the Syrian desert ex- 
tends castwards towards Euphrates, 
is no doubt the cause of this phe- 
nomenon. The result is, that a fresh 
sea-breeze rises as soon as the in- 
terior country becomes heated by 
the sun, and blows steadily all day, 
dying away in the cool of the after- 
noon. 

A few notes on the temperature 
of various places in Syria will serve 
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to give some idea of the general 
character of the climate. Jerusalem, 
for instance, 2500 feet above the 
sea, has a mean temperature of 
about 57° Fahr. throughout the 
year. Jerusalem is situated in 
latitude 31° 47’, but the mean tem- 
perature is equal to that of Barce- 
lona in latitude 41° 23’; while the 
mean temperature at Cairo is 65°, 
at Bagdad 66°, and at Cataniah 
in latitude 37° 28’, not less than 
61° Fahr. Nor is the climate of 
the Holy City, as compared with 
other parts of Syria, remarkably 
temperate. In the Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, 3000 or 4000 feet 
above ‘the sea, the summer heat 
is much Jess; and at ’Aleih, 2700 
feet above Beirut, a temperature of 
86° is considered unusually hot. 
Hermon and the higher parts of 
Lebanon are often covered with 
snow throughout the year, and 
even in August the temperature 
on the lower spurs is cool and re- 
freshing. In the plains the heat 
is of course greater, but the mean 
temperature at Beirut does not ex- 
ceed 85° during the hottest month 
—August; and 95° is generally 
about the highest temperature in 
the shade at noon in summer. 

The beat is but little felt so long 
as the west breeze blows. When, 
however, the east wind prevails, 
the temperature in the plains in- 
creases suddenly to 100° or 105°. 
In May 1873, the thermometer 
stood at 118° for three days in the 
observatory at Gaza; and this ex- 
ceptional heat was experienced 
throughout Syria, materially dam- 
aging the harvest, and destroying 
the silk crop at Beirut. Such a 
heat is, however, quite phenomenal ; 
and the highest reading cf the ther- 
mometer in the plains, even with 
east wind, is very rarely above 105° 
Fahr. In Cyprus the temperature 
in the bell-tents during last July 
rose to 120°, which represents pro- 
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bably 110° in a proper observatory. 
This extreme heat was experienced, 
however, in the plains near Larnaka, 

The diurnal range of temperature 
at Jaffa has been found, by long- 
continued observations, to vary from 
11° to 17° Fahr. The hottest time 
of day is always from about 1 P.M. 
to 3 p.m., and the reading in the 
sun’s rays (with a black-bulb ther- 
mometer) then rises to over 170° 
Fabr. By night the temperature 
falls rapidly ; and even in August it 
is rarely above 64°, unless the east 
wind is blowing, giving a difference 
of no less than 30° between noon 
and midnight. In the plains and 
along the sea-coast, the lowest tem- 
perature recorded is about 36°, and 
even in the severest winter frost is 
never experienced. Thus the climate 
is suitable for the growth of palms 
and other trees liable to be affected 
by frost; while in the hills, even at 
an elevation of only 2000 feet, they 
will not thrive. In the mountains 


the winter temperature is much 
lower, and frost is commonly ex- 


perienced ; thus in the hills the 
vine flourishes much better than in 
the plains. In Lebanon and the 
higher ranges, snow falls thickly 
throughout ‘the winter, and the cold 
by night is considerable even in 
summer, 

The refreshing coolness of the 
Levantine nights is accompanied 
generally by a fall of dew much 
heavier than occurs even in the 
height of our English summer. In 
Cyprus also this heavy dew is ex- 
perienced, and a good deal of the 
fever of last year was no doubt due 
to chills resulting from the damp- 
ness by night. Even the heavy, 
double Egyptian tents, commonly 
used by residents in the Levant, 
do not form a sufficient protection 
against the dew, which drips from 
the ropes in the morning and pene- 
trates through the roof, making 
every article of clothing or bedding 


quite damp. _It is evident that the 
single bell-tents, unfortunately pro- 
vided for our troops, must have 
been quite as unfitted to keep out 
the dew at night as they were to 
keep out the heat by day, A bell- 
tent, in fact, is about as suitable in 
the East as a tail-coat or a tall hat; 
and our commissariat may justly be 
blamed for not having made bet- 
ter provision for the wants of the 
trdops, in a country which should 
have been treated as if possessing 
an Indian climate. 

The monthly range of tempera- 
ture in the Levant requires a pass- 
ing notice, as connected with the 
question of the comparative salu- 
brity of various seasons, The 
coldest month is January; and the 
heat increases steadily until August, 
a sensible difference generally oc- 
curring in the end of July. In the 
commencement of September the 
power of the sun begins to decrease, 
and the temperature falls with equal 
regularity to the minimum. In Oc- 
tober the nights in the hills begin 
to become chilly; and this, as will 
be explained immediately, is the 
most dangerous month in the year. 

The rainfall of Syria has been 
roughly computed, from a varicty 
of observations, to average about 
18 or 20 inches in the year, the 
rain falling for about sixty days. 
Thunderstorms are comparatively 
rare, and occur only between the 
months of September and March. 
There is, however, a great difference 
with respect to the amount of rain 
in different years; and the country 
throughout is subject to periodical 
droughts, such as occurred lately 
in Cyprus during three successive 
seasons, causing an extensive emi- 
gration of the native population. 

The general result of the obser- 
vations above noticed tends to give 
an impression which is in reality 
more favourable than the climate 
warrants. A country where the 
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sea-breeze blows daily, where the 
nights are cool, and the summer 
heat by day not generally higher 
than’ 95°, might at first be con- 
sidered to possess unexpected ad- 
vantages compared to other Eastern 
or Mediterranean districts. A de- 
scription of the general course of 
the seasons will serve, however, to 
show how trying the climate really 
is to Europeans. 

Soon after the vernal equinox 
the last April showers fall, and the 
dry season commences. At this 
period the country is seen at its 
best. The green corn, already 
tinged with yellow, covers the 
plains, and the flowers are in their 
full beauty. The huge dark leaves 
of the mallows—which form a 
staple article of food for the poorest 
class—cover the crumbling ruins 
of former cities. The delicate pink 
phlox grows in large beds on the 
hill-slopes, and the white cyclamen 
hides in the shady hollows. The 
variety and richness of the colour- 
ing in uncultivated districts have 
been noticed by every traveller who 
has written on the country; and 
those who merely visit Syria or Cy- 
prus during the tourist season must 
carry away a very unreal impression 
of the usual aspect of the land. 

Easter-time is also the healthiest 
period of the year, and hence it 
results that the proportion of travel- 
lers who suffer from fever is com- 
paratively very small. 

The increasing power of the sun 
soon kills the flowers, and withers 
the delicate spring colouring. By 
the beginning of May the grey 
hills and brown plains have as- 
sumed their summer aspect, dry 
and* scorched, without a blade of 
green grass or a single blossom. 
In many districts the corn has 
already been reaped, and only the 
white stubbie remains; while the 
thistles and thorns which sprout so 
rankly are shrivelled by the heat, 
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and form sometimes almost impas- 
sable obstacles. 

About the middle of May the 
east wind—called sherk in Syria, 
and khamsin in Egypt—begins to 
blow, generally for three days at a 
time. The wet-bulb thermometer 
often shows a difference of 22° with 
the dry-bulb during the prevalence 
of this wind; and the extreme dry- 
ness of the air is shown by the con- 
traction of such substances, for in- 
stance, as vellum book-covers, which 
are often curled backwards, as if 
they had been placed before a hot 
fire. 

The wind is not generally very 
strong, but blows in puffs or squalls, 
which strike the face like the heat 
from a furnace when its door is 
opened. Nor is it the heat and 
dryness alone which make the east 
wind so trying. It has been proved 
by careful experiments that, while 
it prevails, the air is almost entirely 
destitute of ozone, The ozone papers 
refuse to give even the least tinge 
of colour until the sea-breeze sets in 
again, when in less than half an hour 
they become dyed a deep purple. 

The ozone—the most invigorat- 
ing ingredient in the air—being 
absent, man and beast alike are 
stricken with a feeling of lassitude, 
and of incapacity for active exertion. 
When the east wind is strong, the 
sense of thirst is tormenting, as the 
lips and palate become parched. 
It is, however, extremely danger- 
ous to imbibe large quantities of 
any liquid, as a kind of ulcerated 
sore throat is often the immediate 
result of excessive drinking. Ani- 
mals are sometimes killed by the east 
wind, and cases of heat-apoplexy 
among the inhabitants of the plains 
are frequent. 

With the month of May this try- 
ing season terminates; and although 
the heat is greater in June and July, 
these months are nevertheless as 
healthy as is any part of the year. 
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The west wind blows steadily, and 
the dew at night is accompanied by 
a refreshing coolness. Thus mid- 
summer is by far the best period 
for any active outdoor operations, 
and might safely ‘be recommended 
as the right time for moving troops, 
or for conducting field operations. 

A peculiarity of the season is the 
occurrence almost every year of one 
heavy shower of rain in the early 
part of June, which does not, how- 
ever, generally last for more than 
an hour or so. 

In the month of August the 
maximum temperature is attained, 
and the east wind begins to blow 
again-— occurring frequently also 
throughout September. The most 
remarkable feature of this season is 
the appearance of small whirlwinds, 
raising long columns of dust and 
chaff, and travelling slowly over the 
country. These whirlwinds often 
precede a change in the direction of 
the wind. They sometimes possess 
great force, and it is said that the sun- 
helmets of the English soldiers—to 
say nothing of the official papers of 
the officers—were often carried -up 
to a great height in the sand-columns 
which swept through -our camps. 
In the desolate regions south of 
Damascus, columns of great size 
may be seen from a long distance 
swirling slowly across the land; 
and by the natives they are believed 
to be the visible bodies of malignant 
demons prowling about the coun- 
try. Their action is limited to a 
very small area, and it is possible 
to stand within a foot or two of 
the column without experiencing 
a breath of air, though the loud 
churning noise may be distinctly 
heard, 

In September the sickly season 
begins, and in October cases of 
fever become frequeni. The latter 


month is peculiarly dangerous, from 
the sudden alternations of tempera- 
ture, 
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baking soil is still very great, but 
the wind is cool, and the nights in 
the hills are very cold. Chills are 
therefore very frequently caught, 
and result immediately in fever and 
ague. Dysentery is also common 
at this period; and the fruit-season 
being at its height, an additional 
source of sickness is found in greedy 
eating of grapes, melons, or prickly 
pears, It is to be feared that the 
temptations of the delicious fruit of 
the Levant will always be a source 
of much trouble to our military 
doctors, who will find it very hard 
to persuade the men to abstain 
from such a cheap and easily-ob- 
tained luxury. Even the natives 
of Syria are most imprudent in this 
respect, and severe visitations of 
fever have been traced to the eating 
of the prickly pears, which form 
hedges round many of the Syrian 
villages, 

Early in October the autumn 
equinoctial gales visit the country, 
and generally prove much more 
violent than those of the spring. 
Torrents of rain fall’ for two or 
three days; and in a wet year set- 
tled weather cannot be expected 
for the rest of the autumn. 

The extreme clearness of the air 
after the first rains is one of the 
most remarkable features of the au- 
tumn season. Distances appear to 
the eye to be suddenly halved, the 
most minute objects stand promi- 
nently out, and the profile of the 
hills is clearly cut against the sky. 
The face of the country is rapidly 
changed—the grass begins to give 
a faint tinge of green to the hill- 
slopes, and splendid masses of cum- 
ulus clouds are piled up on the hor- 
izon, giving a varied play of light 
and shade, which is truly charming 
to the eye tired with the monoton- 
ous glare of the cloudless summer 
sky. At this time the birds of 
passage appear in large flocks—lap- 
wings and bustards, woodcocks and 
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quails; the lesser birds also gather 
round the springs, and the calling 
of the red-legged partridges is heard 
wherever cover can be found. 

This season, which appears so 
charming and refreshing after the 
long summer, is, however, the most 
deadly and treacherous of all. The 
traveller who visits Syria after the 
first rains have fallen, cannot be too 
cautious. It is almost impossible 
at this time of year to sleep even 
for a night in the plains, without 
suffering from fever. The hills are 
the only safe part of the country ; 
and even there it is important to 
keep in the driest parts, and to 
avoid the neighbourhood of water. 
The miasma from the reeking ground 
is drawn out by the sun’s rays; and 
the damp soil is turned up by the 
plough as soon as the first showers 
have softened the baking ground. 
The fevers of the country increase 
in virulence throughout the month 
of November; and in some years it 
is stated that the population of vil- 
lages in the plains is not only decim- 
ated, but even reduced by one half, 
so fatal is the malady among the 
peasantry. 

As the heat decreases and the 
soil gets thoroughly soaked with 
rain, the climate gradually grows 
more healthy. In December and 
January the fever becomes less vir- 
ulent, though many cases of simple 
ague occur, brought on by exposure 
and damp; for ague in the Levant 
takes the place of rheumatism or 
catarrh in the West. 

In January and February snow 
falls frequently on the hills above 
a level of about 2000 feet. Hail- 
storms also often occur, and the 
rains during these months are very 
heavy. The ground is swamped by 
the water, and becomes impassable 
in the plains; bogs and quagmires 
are formed wherever the natural 
drainage is deficient, and the low- 
lying grounds are flooded, 
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In many of the valleys the corn 
is often entirely rained by the ab- 
sence of any system of irrigation ; 
and the plentitul rainfall which, if 
properly stored, would suffice for 
the whole summer, becomes, in the 
present neglected condition of the 
country, only a curse to the land. 

The rainy season continues until 
the vernal equinox, but the storms 
decrease in severity throughout 
February and March. In 1874, 
however, the whole of the hills of 
Palestine were white with snow in 
April. Seven heavy falls occurred 
in Jerusalem that year; and Mount 
Salmon, near Nablus, retained its 
white veil for many days. Easter 
falling early, the tourists at the 
Holy City experienced the unex- 
pected and unpleasant surprise of 
sitting in their tents, in summer 
costume, amid the snow, at a season 
when mild and sunny weather was 
to be expected. Such a year is, 
however, exceptional in the Levant. 

We have now traced the prin- 
cipal features of climatic change 
throughout the course of the year 
—from the healthy spring to the 
dry hot summer, the deadly au- 
tumn, and the cold winter. Our 
attention may next be directed to 
the common diseases of the coun- 
try, and to their apparent causes. 

The most usual diseases in the 
Levant are dysentery, fever, oph- 
thalmia, and disorders of the liver 
and spleen. Dysentery is perhaps 
the most dangerous of all, and, as 
before stated, prevails commonly in 
the autumn, The native remedy 
is simple, consisting of lemon-juice 
squeezed into coffee, and is said to 
be sometimes very effective. The 
native dress, however, affords the 
best preventive; for the broad, 
thick shawl, worn round the loins 
by men and women alike, keeps the 
stomach warm, and prevents those 
chills which are one of the main 
causes of dysentery 
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It may be remarked, with regard 
to the native costume, that however 
undesirable it might be for a domi- 
nant race to assume the dress of a 
nation which it governs, there are 
yet certain peculiarities of costume 
which orifinate in the requirements 
of climate, and which may be 
adopted with advantage. The 
waistband is not the only article 
of dress which recommends itself 
as being suitable to the climate. 
The flowing robes and loose white 
cloaks worn in summer are more 
effectual in keeping out the sun 
than are our own tight-fitting gar- 
ments; and the native head-dresses 
deserve special mention as forming 
the best protection possible against 
sunstroke, 

The stagnation of the blood, 
which produces sunstroke, may oc- 
cur in any part of the body, and 
sometimes attacks the knees, when 
exposed with a tight-fitting cover- 
ing, especially in riding. The nape 
of the neck is, however, the most 
dangerous spot, and all Eastern 
head-dresses cover it. In Morocco 
the natives will, however, face a 
fierce summer sun with only a grass 
fillet round their temples, the top 
of the head being exposed. This 
fillet is bound tightly, and passes 
over the base of the skull at the 
back. In the same way the Syrian 
head-dress, called kufeyeh, which is 
worn by Christians, by horsemen, 
by the Bedouin, and by the native 
regiments—in fact, by all who are 
most exposed to the sun—consists 
of a shawl bound round the tem- 
ples by a fillet. A felt cap is often 
worn under the shawl, but the main 
object.of the head-dress is to cover 
the nape of the neck, and to give a 
tight ligature round the head. The 
action of ,this fillet can only be 
properly accounted for by a physi- 
cian. The fact remains, that it 
forms a most efficient protection 
against sunstroke. The sun-hel- 
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met worn by our troops dves indeed 
shade the neck, but it does not 
bind the head. The adoption of 
the kufeyeh might prove a valuable 
precaution against the sun; and as 
a military dress, it has a very smart 
appearauce when employed by the 
Turkish troops. The turban could 
hardly be adopted by Christians in 
the Levant, as the prejudices of 
Moslems, who regard it as a dress 
distinctive of the faithful, would be 
aroused, The kufeyeh possesses the 
additional recommendation, that it 
is already the Christian and _mili- 
tary costume of the country. 

Ophthalmia is a disease not pecu- 
liar to the Levant. In Egypt it is 
still more common, and in India 
our countrymen also suffer from it. 
In Syria the chalk districts are 
those where it prevails most, for 
the glare of the white rock is very 
trying to the sight. It is said that 
the use of kohel to the eyes is one 
of the best preservatives against 
this painful disease. Ophthalmia 
is unfortunately very catching, but 
care and cleanliness will do much 
to prevent its becoming dangerous, 
and the use of nitrate of silver in 
severe cases bas a very salutary 
result. 

Last, but not least, comes the 
question of fever, concerning which 
so much has latterly been said. 
The following remarks may perhaps 
prove of value, in pointing out the 
real causes of the disease, and the 
necessary remedies and precautions. 

The Levantine fever is of two 
kinds, intermittent and remittent; 
but the cause appears to be the 
same in both cases— namely, an 
affection of the liver, due princi- 
pally to bad water. 

The intermittent fever or ague, 
though very weakening and trying, 
is not, as a rule, dangerous to life. 
It takes the place in the East of 
an influenza cold, and is generally 
brought on by overwork, chills, 
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over-exposure, worry, Or any cause 
which lowers the natural energy. 
The poison may lie unsuspected in 
the system for months, and only 
show itself after removing to a 
healthy district. It is, however, 
generally acknowledged by the na- 
tives, that bad water is the original 
cause of the fever. 

Ague commences with bad head- 
ache, hot and cold fits, and thirst. 
After a shorter or longer period, 
perspiration sets in, and the fever 
entirely disappears. The patient 
feels relieved, and, though weak, 
still quite well. It is then that 
rest and nourishment with quinine 
are required ; for the fit is certain to 
return, and if no precautions have 
been taken, the violence of the fever 
in the second attack will increase. 

The intermittent fever is easily 
treated, though it usually leaves 
behind an affection of the liver 


which may last for a lifetime. The 


patient is, however, always more 
subject to attacks than before. 

There is a curious symptom which 
sometimes accompanies, and some- 
times takes the place of, the fever. 
This is the ulcer known as Habd el 
Halebiyeh, “the Aleppo button; ” 
also called Habb es Senneh, “the 
boil of a year,” because it generally 
lasts for the best part of a year. 

This curious ulcer is universally 
supposed to be the result of drink- 
ing unhealthy water, 

The climate of Aleppo is cool—in 
fact, cold, for the orange-tree will 
not grow there ; but still this plague 
is most frequent in that part of 
Syria. In the Lebanon also, it 
commonly appears, and throughout 
Syria cases occur. If the ulcer 
dries up, the patient gets fever. If 
it runs its course, he generally 
escapes. The “ Aleppo button” ap- 
pears, in fact, to be a natural outlet 
for the fever-poison from the system. 

Fever, as above said, is ascribed 
to the drinking of certain springs ; 
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and those sources which are sup- 
posed—or rather, which have by 
experience been, proved—to be the 
most dangerous, are carefully avoid- 
ed by the natives, although they 
are often clear and tempting, while 
the springs in use are perhaps mud- 
dy and brackish. A careful analy- 
sis of the water might perhaps 
throw light on the origin of the 
disease ; meantime a fact reported 
from Cyprus tends to confirm the 
native belief, for it is stated that 
the only body of men who entirely 
escaped fever last year was a party 
supplied with water from the fleet. 

Hitherto we have been consider- 
ing the less dangerous intermittent 
fever; but the disease which at- 
tacked our troops in Cyprus was 
the more virulent remittent fever 
called Safra (“yellow”), which is 
accompanied with vomiting and 
typhoid symptoms. This malady 
requires far greater care and medical 
skill to combat it; for the oppor- 
tunity for administering quinine, 
which occurs between the fits of 
the ague, does not arise in the re- 
mittent fever. 

It appears to have been clearly 
shown that this fever is due to mi- 
asma, produced by the stagnation 
of water in the soil. Throughout 
Syria the driest districts are always 
the most healthy. The Sinaitic 
desert has a climate almost entirely 
free from fever, while, the neigh- 
bourhood of the marshes is the 
most sickly part. of the Syrian 
coast. In autumn a great deal of 
sickness is caused by ploughing, 
the miasma being thus enabled to 
escape from the ground, which is 
already made damp by the rains. 
In Cyprus, the necessary turning of 
the soil in the various camps may 

robably have increased the un- 
healthy condition of their neigh- 
bourhood. 

It was proved in one instance, 
at Cyprus, that the fever was pre- 
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duced by the leakage of an aque- 
duct which formed a small marsh 
close to the camp of the Royal 
Artillery, who had at one time about 
fifty per cent of sick. The regiment 
next in order suffered less; while a 
third regiment, at a greater distance 
from the water, was hardly affected 
at all. 

The question of reclaiming the 
marshes on the mainland is, there- 
fore, one of the greatest importance, 
In first dealing with the country, 
all those districts where miasma is 
to be feared should be most care- 
fully avoided; and this is not diffi- 
cult, for the effects of the malaria 
seem to be restricted to within a 
very small distance of the marshes, 

The swamps are of two kinds: 
first, those along the coast; second- 
ly, those inland. The latter are due 
to the existence of sinks without 
any natural outlet, These are very 


common in the Lebanon, and ap- 
pear often to be volcanic craters. 


On the northern slopes of Hermon 
such a sink occurs; and the whole 
of the little plain is every year sud- 
denly flooded by water issuing from 
the foot of the hills, The lake 
subsides during the summer, and 
a pestilential marsh remains. To 
drain these sinks would be an en- 
gineering task of considerable diffi- 
culty, as they are generally quite 
surrounded with hills, The area is 
not, however, usually very. large; 
and the evil effect of the miasma, 
as before stated, is quite local. 

The maritime marshes would per- 
haps be more easily treated ; for we 
may, in many cases, follow out the 
designs of the greatest engineering 
nation of antiquity, and treat the 
swamps as the Romans formerly 
treated them, 

The most notoriously unhealthy 
place on the coast is the Bay of 
Iskanderfin, or Alexandretta, and 
there is no part of the shore which 
is so marshy. The remarks made 
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by Vice-Consul Barker, in his re- 
port in 1872, as to the Euphrates 
Valley Railway, which it is pro- 
posed should start from this fever- 
stricken port, are well worthy of 
attention. 

The malignant character of the 
local fever he attributes to the stag- 
nation of the air over the marshes, 
The high green hills of Mount 
Rhossus on the south, and the 
Alma Dagh (Mount Amanus) on 
the north and east, shut out every 
breath of air. The temperature 
night and day varies only from 80° 
to 90° Fahr.; and the miasma, 
sucked out of the marshes by the 
sun, hangs in the stagnant air, form- 
ing a mist in the morning and 
evening. 

“TI have known,” he says, “in 
one month of August, eight English 
travellers who did not survive their 
having slept one or two nights in 
passing through Iskanderfin. . . . 
Some Europeans of peculiar con- 
stitution resist the first brunt of the 
fever, but only to keep it hanging 
about them until next summer 
carries them off. Very few can 
stand more than two years without 
being obliged to leave for change 
of air, which it is said, however, 
is more dangerous than remaining. 

The fluctuating native pop- 
ulation, principally indigenous, of 
Iskanderfin, resist the fever; but 
they all have running sores in their 
legs, which dry up from time to 
time, and then the fever breaks 
forth afresh. The lungs of those 
born there resist the mortuary 
effect, but I have seen infants at 
the breast with open sores in their 
legs.” It may be noted, in passing, 
that the ulcers thus described re- 
semble the “ Aleppo button” already 
noticed, 

Were this the only disadvantage 
which Alexandretta possesses, if 
considered as the terminus of the 
railway of India, it could not but 
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be regarded in itself as a very great 
objection. When, however, we 
consider that the direct route 
through Aleppo leads to a healthy 
and safe port at the mouth of the 
Orontes, twenty-five miles south 
of Alexandretta; that this route 
to the harbour of Seleucia (Su- 
weidiyeh) is shorter than that to 
Alexandretta; that it follows the 
course of the river, while that to 
Alexandretta jirst runs round the 
great swamp north of Antioch, and 
then crosses the difficult pass of 
Beilin (Pyle Syriz), 2000 feet high, 
—it seems curious that the more 
northern of the two termini should 
find any favour in the eyes of unpre- 
judiced writers, In the one case we 


have a healthy harbour, in a charm- 
ing situation at a river-mouth, in 
a plain dotted with gardens of mul- 
berries and pomegranates, and a 
route ascending by easy gradients 
up a healthy valley; in the other 


we find a harbour rendered danger- 
ous by the violence of the raggiya 
wind, blowing in winter in sudden 
squalls through the mountains, 
and a town lying among pestilent 
marshes—while the proposed line 
must either run, like a “fell” rail- 
way, over the pass, to descend 
again to an inland swamp, or will 
necessitate a tunnel scarcely less 
costly than that under Mont 
Cenis. 

To return, however, to the ques- 
tion of the Alexandretta marshes. 
The swamps extend along the bay 
for 30 miles, and have an area of 
about 100 square miles, They 
occupy a flat plain between the 
high hills and the sand-dunes along 
the shore, and they are formed by 
the damming up of the water de- 
scending from the mountains, which 
sinks into the loamy soil behind 
the dunes. The maritime plains of 
the Syrian coast possess throughout 
the same character. The plains of 
Sharon and of Acre are, in the same 
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way, the result of the denudation or 
the hills, and of the heaping up of 
sand blown inland from the shores. 
At Acre and in Sharon, swamps 
are formed in the same manner, at 
a level very little above that of the 
sea, and they are annually flooded 
by the torrents from the hills. 

The question of draining these 
marshes is not so easy as has some- 
times been assumed, In the case 
of the plain of Sharon, it is perhaps 
less difficult, because the plain is 
wider, and the fall which can be 
obtained for the water is greater. 

In this instance the Roman works 
still remaine The area of one of 
the Sharon swamps was restricted 
by a wall built from the hills to 
the shore, and carefully cemented 
inside. The bar of soft sandy rock 
was then cut through in various 
places, and the streams which now 
form the swamps were allowed to 
drain into the sea, These works 
have become ruined, the channels 
have been filled up, and the marshes 
have re-formed. 

At Alexandretta, however, the 
difficulty is greater. The hills ap- 
proach within four miles of the 
shore; they are steep’ and lofty, 
and cut up with many water- 
courses. The marsh is nearly on 
a level with the sea; and, in fact, 
it is said by one writer to be below 
sea-level. Were this the case, we 
might hope to let the sea in and 
destroy the marsh; but it seems 
probable that the real level is above 
that of the sea. 

It must be remembered that we 
should have to provide, not only 
for draining the existing marsh, but 
for carrying away the water from 
the hills as it descends every winter, 
—and this supposes very extensive 
irrigatory works. 

An engineer who has already 
written on the question appears 
to have lost sight of this fact, He 
proposes to drive iron pipes through 
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the great sand-dunes, and so tap 
the water within, the pipes being 
‘raised considerably above the 
sandy bottom” of the sea, into 
which they discharge. 

The very gradual slope of the 
shore and the low level of the 
marshes would, however, render 
such drainage almost impossible ; 
and the tubes would probably be 
destroyed by the violent storms 
which have already formed the 
dunes, and which sometimes com- 
pletely alter the soundings of the 
sea-bottom near shore in a single 
night. 

The evil must be tapped at the 
root. The cultivation of the hills, 
and the utilisation of the water 
now allowed to run to waste down 
the valleys, would render it in time 
far easier to deal with the marsh ; 
but in the meanwhile, many valu- 
able lives might be sacrificed in the 
attempt to render the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandretta healthy, and 
sacrificed to very little purpose— 
for the port, as above noticed, is 
not the natural terminus for the 
Euphrates Valley Railway, which 
should follow the Valley of the 
Orontes, to the Bay of Seleucia, on 
the other side of Mount Rhossus. 

The peculiar malignity of the 
fever at Alexandretta is attributed 
to the stagnation of the air. The 
sea-breeze, which forms one of the 
most attractive features of Syrian 
climate, is never felt there. The 
importance of obtaining a free ac- 
cess of wholesome air cannot be 
over-estimated, Even the neigh- 
bourhood of marshes is less danger- 
ous when the sea-breeze blows away 
the miasma, The villages in Syria 
are perched on heights which catch 
the least breath of air, and are thus 
rendered not only cooler but more 
healthy. In the choice of camps, 
the greatest care should be taken 
to select spots thus open to the 
wind. 
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The preceding description of Le- 
vantine climate would be of little 
value by itself; it is because’a true 
idea of the climate may lead to the 
suggestoin of precautions necessary 
to be observed, and of improvements 
which may gradually be made, that 
the results of experience are useful. 
We may therefore now briefly con- 
sider tke rules which should be 
observed by those whose lot is cast 
at any time in Cyprus or Syria. 

The first and most important pre- 
caution is to keep dry. ‘The healthi- 
ness of any district in the Levant 
has been shown to be proportion- 
ate to its dryness, The tempting 
neighbourhood of streams, and gar- 
dens irrigated by open channels of 
water, are to be carefully avoided, 
and open ground at some distance 
from any spring should be selected. 
It seems also that it is not safe to 
conduct water to a camp through 
pipes, or by an aqueduct, unless it 
can be so arranged that no overflow 
or pool of stagnant water can by 
any chance be formed. It would 
be far safer to organise a service of 
mules or donkeys to bring in the 
water in earthen jars from some 
little distance. 

The danger of camping near 
water is perfectly well understood 
by the Bedouin, whose tents are 
never placed close to the springs. 
The Arab women bring water into 
camp, sometimes from a distance of 
over a mile, either on donkeys, or 
often in goat-skins on their own 
backs, The reason given by the 
Arabs is, that fever is to be feared 
near the springs. 

The extreme dryness of the Syrian 
climate is an advantage of which 
the most should be made. Sanitary 
arrangements are much facilitated 
thereby; and cities exist in the 
Levant without drains, because of 
the power of the sun in burning up 
offensive matter. The presence of 
stagnant water counteracts this ad- 
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vantage, and will at once convert a 
healthy camp into a fever centre. 
The second precaution concerns 
the choice and use of water. A 
source having been selected which 
is not condemned by the natives, 
a second safeguard may be obtained 
by distilling the water before use. 
Filtering does not appear to have 
the required effect, and the pocket- 
filter (such as was supplied to our 
troops in Ashantee) is at best but a 
clever toy, not. likely to be used by 
a man whose thirst is scarcely ap- 
peased by a bucketful. It must be 
put beyond the soldier’s power, as 
far as possible, to drink bad water. 
Boiling has a good effect, but dis- 
tillation has been found to be a per- 
fectly successful cure for infected 
water. It is true that the taste of 


distilled water is flat, but this can 
be remedied in many ways; and 
the use of barley or rice in the 
water (as drunk by the smiths in 


our arsenals) is to be recommended, 
as tending to allay the thirst after 
drinking a lesser quantity. Lemon- 
ade and cold tea are also valuable 
beverages for preserving the healthy 
condition of the liver, and thus 
preventing fever. Generally speak- 
ing, the less that a man drinks the 
better he will be. The soldier who 
is constantly drinking in the heat 
of the day will soon fall ill; and 
the man who persists in drinking 
spirits or beer, and who is at the 
same time exposed to the heat of 
the sun, has but a short time to 
live in the Levant. 

It is said that whitewashing the 
interiors of vessels in which the 
water is distilled corrects the flat- 
ness of taste. The experiment could 
easily be tried, and in permanent 
quarters there should be very little 
difficulty in supplying wholesome 
water to the troops. This precau- 
tion alone would probably make a 
marked difference in the healthiness 
of the various stations, 
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The third requisite for camps is 
an exposure to the western breeze. 

Stations chosen in sheltered posi- 
tions will never be healthy in sum- 
mer; and it would be preferable 
to stand the full force of the winter 
storms, rather than to choose a lo- 
cality where the air stagnates as it 
does at Alexandretta, 

The fourth precaution, and one 
of no little importance, is, that none 
of the men should be allowed to 
sleep on or close to the ground. 
The miasma creeps along the sur- 
face, and it is said that a difference 
of six inches in level will some- 
times make the difference between 
health and disease. It is not diffi- 
cult to make the proper arrange- 
ments. In tents, the hammocks 
may be suspended from the poles ; 
in huts, the beds can be erected, like 
berths in a ship, against the walls, 
But even if it necessitated more 
cumbrous arrangements, it is of the 
utmost importance that the men 
should sleep at least a foot from the 
ground, and that the tents should 
be provided with ground-sheets, 

The fifth precaution concerns the 
dress of the men, In Cyprus, chol- 
era-belts were ordered to be worn; 
but the article so called is one of 
the most unsatisfactory productions 
in existence. Itisa belt of flannel, 
buttoned over the abdomen, The 
buttons are always coming off, and 
the flannel shrinks so as to make 
the belt quite useless, A simple 
roll of flannel is better, and the 
native shawl is still more effective. 
The Turkish troops wear a uniform 
waistcoat, with an open jacket, and 
a broad red sash wound round be- 
neath the jacket. Such a costume 
has a comfortable and by no means 
unmilitary appearance; and when, 
in addition, the kufeyeh is worn on 
the head, the soldier maf be said 
to possess a costume suitable to 
the climate, and securing the best 
chances of health for the wearer. 
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The sixth point regards the food 
of the troops. It will always be 
difficult to prevent the men from 
over-eating and over-drinking. The 
toughness rof the peasant constitu- 
tion in the Levant is due to the 
abstemiousness of the natives. They 
drink only coffee, lemonade, and 
water; they live almost entirely on 
vegetables and oil. The constitu- 
tion of Englishmen requires a meat 
diet, and it would be impossible to 
imitate the natives altogether, A 
large quantity of vegetable food is, 
however, a requisite for health ; and 
such a vegetable as the tomato is 
the best diet for preserving the 
healthy action of the liver. Onions 
are also said to be preservatives 
against fever; and fruit eaten in 
moderation at maturity is also 


wholesome, though the sweet mel- 
ons and the prickly pears are con- 
sidered very injurious by the una- 
tives. 

The seventh and last precaution 


which should be observed when 
possible is, that the reliefs should 
reach the country in spring, and 
that the troops withdrawn should 


be sent to a healthy and temperate. 


climate. The men arriving in spring 
will have at least four healthy 
months in which to become aceli- 
matised and acquainted with the 
habits necessitated by the country. 
They will thus be better fitted to 
undergo the trials of the unhealthy 
autumn; and the increase of tem- 
perature, which has been shown to 
be regular from January tv Septem- 
ber, will come on them gradually. 
The troops retired should not be 
sent to any of our Mediterranean 
stations, where heat and fever 
would be again encountered, nor 
should they be quartered in a very 
cold country, Many will have 
brought away the fever-poison in 
their systems, and sudden chills in 
a bracing climate will inevitably 
result in the reappearance of the 
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Levantine disease. Many officers 
have suffered more since leaving 
Cypras than they ever did in the 
island ; and, as above stated, the same 
return of fever is equally dreaded 
by those who leave Alexandretta. 

By observing the above precau- 
tions, the health of troops or resi- 
dents in the Levant might be pre- 
served to a very great extent with- 
out any radical alteration in the 
climate itself. With time, how- 
ever, improvements mjght be in- 
troduced which would affect the 
salubrity of the country. Changes 
must have occurred for the worse 
in the climate of Paiestine, or the 
ancient historian would not have 
described the plains of Jericho— 
now pestilent in autumn from the 
stagnant water—as a region “ fit 
for the gods.” In the time of 
Josephus these plains were care- 
fully cultivated, and the water from 
the springs was carried away in 
aqueducts to irrigate the palm-. 
groves. The palms disappeared 
about the twelfth century, and the 
climate began probably to be un- 
healthy from that period. 

The first requisite for the country 
is the construction of roads, If our: 
troops in Cyprus could have been 
quartered on the slopes of Olympus, 
at a height of 3000 or 4000 feet 
above the sea, we should perhaps 
have heard little of sickness among 
them. It would, however, have: 
been impracticable, in the present 
condition of Cyprus, to feed them. 
at such a distance from the coast. 
Good roads, and the introduction 
of wheeled transport, would facili- 
tate the communications from the 
mountains to the sea, and make it 
possible to quarter the troops in 
stations: far more healthy than the 
plains of Larnaka. In Syria, too, 
the country would also require to 
be opened up; and the stations. 
which would prove most healthy 
are on Lebanon or the mountains 
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of Galilee, 4000 feet or more above 
the sea. Roads are the first requi- 
sites for the improvement of the 
country from a sanitary point of 
view, 

The next public works would be 
connected with irrigation. The 
swamps must be drained, the water 
now running to waste must be used 
for cultivation, and the plentiful 
rainfall would give a supply of 
water which, if stored, would be 
sufficient to, preclude any danger 
of drought. 

The soil of the hills is now an- 
nually washed down in large quan- 
tities to the plains, and the old 
system of terracing has been allowed 
to fall into ruin. Cultivation once 
re-established in the mountains, 
and the rain now pouring off the 
rocky slopes being utilised for irri- 
gation or collected in cisterns, the 
flooding of the plains would be to a 
great extent prevented, and their 
drainage might be more easily 
effected. The climate would thus 
be materially improved, by the ear- 
rying off of water now allowed to 
stagnate. 

The old system of water-storage, 
now neglected, might very easily 
be renewed: magnificent cisterns 
cut in rock, or formed like the In- 
dian tanks by damming up the 
mouths of valleys, exist in every 
part of the country. These cisterns 
should be cleared of the rubbish 
now choking them, and should be 
re-cemented inside. They might 
then hold as much water as would 
at first be required. 

Fine aqueducts are found., in 
every part of Syria, and, like the 
cisterns and reservoirs, have been 
allowed to fall into ruins, Ata 
trifling expense these works, which 
appear generally to have been 
engineered by the Romans, might 
also be restored. 

The draining of the marshes 
would be another step in advance, 
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and would materially improve the 
climate. When Ibrahim Pasha, the 
Egyptian, was in possession of Alex- 
andretta, he commenced the work 
of drainage in its pestilent swamp. 
The system which he employed was 
imperfect, but a marked improve- 
ment in the healthiness of the 
lace was the immediate result. 
he canal which he constructed 
has been allowed by the Turks to 
become choked, and is now useless. 
This was, however, a good instance 
of the improvements which might 
be effected, even in a short period, 
by an energetic Government. 

The last question connected with 
the improvement of the climate is 
that of planting trees. Much is 
expected to result in Cyprus from 
this change; but the alteration 
effected would only be very grad- 
ual, and it would be many years 
before a visible change would be 
made, 

It is very usual, in speaking of 
Syria, to assume that a great altera- 
tion has occurred in the amount of 
forest-growth. We have not, how- 
ever, any very good authority for 
such a supposition. The depth of 
the soil on the mountains may per- 
haps at one time have been greater, 
but even the most rocky hills are 
still covered with dense thickets, 
and woods of small oaks. On Leb- 
anon there are still forests of cedar, 
as yet scarcely visited by the tra- 
veller, and pine-woods cover Mount 
Rhossus, while oaks abound in Low- 
The country has never- 
theless, to the eye, a barren and 
desolate appearance, from the, con- 
stant outcrop of bare rock; and in 
the districts where the white por- 
ous chalk allows the water to sink 
down to the lower strata, forests 
probably never have existed, and 
never will exist. 

The trees of the country are oak, 
terebinth, olive, and fig: beside the 
rivers in Northern Syria the poplar 
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flourishes in thick groves, The 
mastic forms a dense copse, cover- 
ing the lower hills, and some spe- 
cies of oaks also grow as low bushes. 
Palms are found principally along 
the coast, where frost is not to be 
feared, and where they find the 
conjunction of sand and fresh water 
in which they flourish best. 

It is evident, therefore, that a 
great amount of vegetation already 
exists, and the first requisite is the 
enactment and strict enforcement 
of forest laws. This step has al- 
ready been taken in Cyprus by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, and may prove 
all that is required to restore the 
natural growth of the island. Coal 
being rare and costly in the Levant, 
the unprotected forests have been 
in some cases quite destroyed, by 
indiscriminate felling of the trees 
for fuel. The most wanton waste 
is also made: trees are mutilated or 


burnt down; the roots are chopped 
from the living trunk, or the bran- 


ches are broken off. It would, 
however, be necessary at first to 
allow a ceriain amount of felling, 
under proper regulations; for unless 
coal-mines were opened — which 
does not seem very probable, as the 
geological formations of the country 
belong to the ecretaceous epoch— 
the winter supply of fuel must still 
be derived from the woods. 

The question of introducing trees 
not indigenous to the country is one 
which requires experiments to settle. 
The choice of such trees must be 

carefully made, but there can be ‘no 
doubt that the climate of a country 
is rapidly affected’ by the increase 
of vegetation, To this fact the 
island of Jamaica bears witness; for 
the rapid spread of the mango— 
which is not indigenous—has in 
less than a century greatly changed 
the character of the climate. The 
leaves of trees, especially of those 
which grow rapidly, consume the 
miasma from the airs and the 


growth of the blue gum-tree (Zw- 
calyptus globulus), which is so amaz- 
ingly rapid, is said materially to im- 
prove the climate of any ‘country 
where malaria exists. 

The recent project for reclaiming 
the Maremma, near Rome, by plant- 
ing this tree, shows the esteem in 
which it is held by many authori- 
ties. It is, however, not suited for 
any district where frost occurs. 
though it might possibly flourish 
in the Levantine plains, Almost 
any tree which grows as quickly as 
the Hucalyptus will preduce similar 
changes; and it is even said that 
the sun-flower is a_ preservative 
against fever if grown in gardens 
round a house. 

It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that the growth of trees 
renders the climate damper, that 
dry heat is more easily borne than 
damp heat, and that the healthiness 
of districts in the Levant is pro- 
portionate to their dryness. It may 
then, perhaps, be still considered 
an open question whether the sal- 
ubrity of the climate would be 
increased by an increase in the 
wooding. 

What then, we may ask, in con- 
cluding this paper, 7 the general 
result of our inquiry? - It appears 
to be this: that the unhealthiness 
of the climate has been over-esti- 
mated, and that Cyprus, far from 
being the fever-den which our Radi- 
cal anti-patriots would make it ap- 
pear, is probably not more unhealthy 
at the worst than Malta or Gibraltar. 
The visitation of sickness from which 
our men suffered was due to a great 
extent to their own ignorance of 
the climate and of the necessary 
precautions to be observed, and 
also to the necessity of quartering 
them in the unhealthy plains dur- 
ing the most sickly and trying sea- 
son of the year. 

It appears, further, that the Lev- 
antine climate possesses three great 
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advantages over that of many of 
our foreign stations. First, the 
cool west breeze blowing from the 
sea; secondly, the dewy and re- 
freshing nights; thirdly, the natu- 
ral dryness of the climate. It ap- 
pears, further, that this climate is 
capable of improvement, by the 
effect produced by irrigation works, 
and probably also by the encourage- 
ment of the natural vegetation, and 
the introduction of trees suited to 
the country. 

Meantime the precautions which 
should be observed by those visiting 
the Levant are, to avoid the marshy 
districts, to be very careful as to the 
water drunk, and to adopt a costume 
suitable to the season and country. 
All these points were neglected by 
those who first visited Cyprus, and 
the natural result was a severe visi- 
tation of fever. 

Such, impartially stated, is pro- 
bably the truth regarding what has 
so unjustly been termed the “Cy- 
prus fiasco.” Onr troops were sent 
out totally without experience, at a 
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trying season, to hold a’ country 
which may prove one of our most 
a possessions, from a polit- 
ical point of view. They suffered 
and gained experience for the bene- 
fit of those who may follow them. 
It is idle to judge of the Cyprian 
climate from the experience of the 
past year, except in so far as we 
then became acquainted with its 
worst features; and it is unjust to 
cry down one of the most important 
successes of our Eastern policy, be- 
cause two English regiments were 
severe sufferers in carrying out the 
duty of first occupying the island. 
Time and experience will work 
wonders in the improvement of 
Cyprus; and it will surely never 
be said that England, who has 
spread ber colonies over the whole 
world, has penetrated the Indian 
jungle and the African swamps, 
finds herself unable to cope with 
the difficulties and annoyances of 
the Levantine climate, or with the 
unhealthy autumn iu the plains of 
Larnaka. 


ODILLON 


BARROT IN 1848. 


[In preparing to review* that portion of Mr. Senior’s ‘Conversations’ which 
bore (by anticipation) upon the troubles of the British and Ottoman em- 
pires, we found ourselves arrested in the performance of our duty towards 
the East by an irresistible temptation to listen to M. Thiers whilst describ- 
ing the part he took during several critical hours in the throes of the “ July 
In vain we reminded our solemn selves that we must get on 
with our task, and that the exit of poor Louis Philippe in the February of 


monarchy.” 
1848 had nothing on earth to do with the Balkan Peninsula. There was a 
fascination in the account Thiers gave us of his previous mental attitude ; 
his mandate to the Tuileries; his perils; his goings and comings in the 
midst of the barricades; his demeanour and counsels to the bewildered 
king; his recognition of the sound of the women—queen and all—in the 
adjoining room; his transformation from only a statesman to a commander 
preparing for battle ; his words to General Bugeaud ; his sudden Napoleonic 








* See “Foreign Opinion on England in the East,” Maga, vol. exxiii., p. 734, 
June 1878. 
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inquiry, asking how many rounds of cartridges the monarchy could come 
mand in this its hour of trial; the appalling answer he received ; his reso- 
lute measures ; and then “ the rising, rising tide ;’—so that never did our 
interest cease, nor even indeed our alarm, till we saw the narrator safe home. 

But the record of what Thiers said had a separate hold upon the 
reader’s attention ; for, interspersed with his narrative, he mingled some 
fine, subtle criticism upon the other Prime Minister of the night-time— 
that is, upon Odillon Barrot; and, upon the whole, it seemed to us that, 
considering who the narrator was, and how cardinal were those eventful 
hours, the Publishers of Mr. Senior’s ‘Conversations’ had a gem, unique 
of its kind, which could never be perfectly matched. 

But Fortune—the Fortune of Maga—comes to chide us for distrusting 
her power to find an historic gem that shall rival the one left by Thiers ; 
and now brings us, from the desk of Mr. Senior, this new treasure-trove 
—a narrative of the same pregnant hours, and furnished by him whom 
we called “the other Prime Minister of the night-time”—that is, by 
Odillon Barrot himself. Nor is even this all we gain; for—as though to 
enforce a fair weighing in those eternal scales which Justice holds up for 
our use—the keen, searching criticism of Odillon Barrot by Thiers, is re- 
ciprocated by a no less keen and no less searching criticism of Thiers by 
Odillon Barrot, The only disagreement between the two stories is that 


Thiers says that it was by Bugeaud that he was prevented from accom- 


panying Barrot in his expedition to the barricades, 

Mrs, Simpson, Mr, Senior’s daughter, writes to us: “ After our visit 
to Val Richer in 1860, my father and I spent a few days with M. 
Duvergier de Ilauranne, at his chateau of Héry, near Bourges, A very 
distinguished circle was assembled there; and among the many interest- 
ing conversations which are recorded in Mr. Senior’s unpublished jour- 
nal, I have selected the following account, by Odillon Barrot, of his 
share in the events of February 1848.”—Eb. ] 


EXTRACT FROM MR. SENIOR’S JOURNAL, 


Barrot, After the king, while 
submitting to reform, had refused 
us a dissolution, and retreated from 
his Cabinet into the room contain- 


Hiiry, Sept. 28, 1860. 

We had a large dinner-party : 
among them, M. and Madame Benoit 
d’Azy. She is one of the very few 


handsome women whom I have seen 
in France. It was the first fine warm 
evening since we reached Héry. 

After coffee, Odillon Barrot, who 
is an habitual smoker, took me into 
the veranda, and spent an hour and 
a half and three cigars in relating 
to me his share in the events of the 
24th of February. 


ing his unofficial advisers, shutting 
the door in Thiers’s face, we thought 
it necessary to send to the barri- 
cades to announce the creation of a 
reforming ministry. 

I offered to go, and Thiers wished 
to go with me. 

Senior. It was a service of dan- 
ger. Had he nerve enough for it ? 


, 
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Barrot. Sometimes in moments 
of great danger i/ se trouble. His 
vivid imagination presents to him 
too many objects at once. He does 
not know which to select as princi- 
pally to be pursued, or principally 
‘ to be avoided. He sees too much, 
Daller men see only one thing at a 
time, and are calm. This bas made 
his courage doubted. But what he 
wants is not courage, but rapid de- 
cision. He is morally brave. He is 
always ready to expose himself to 
danger, if he thinks that the objects 
to be attained are worth the risk. 

In this case, I thought that, as 
far as he was concerned, they were 
not, so I begged him to remain in 
the chateau. 

We were joined, as we went 
out, by Horace Vernet, in his uni- 
form as colonel of a regiment of 
National Guards. 

At the first barricade, which 
was in the Rue de /’Echelle, we 
were well received. I told them 
that Thiers and I were ministers, 
that reform was granted, and that 
the barricades were now useless, 
They cried “ Vive Barrot ! Vive la 
Réforme !” and pulled down the bar- 
ricades. So it was till we got to 
the Boulevards. There the people 
were less satisfied; they cried 
out, “ On te trompe, Barrot! On te 
trompe! Il n'y aura pas de ré- 
forme avec Bugeaud /” Still they 
quitted the barricades, Further on 
we met some of the troops, The 
people had got among them, had 
given them wine, and in some cases 
had got hold of their arms, Fur- 
ther still, we met the fourgons of 
the artillery, which had been sent 
with ammunition from Vincennes, 
and were now being plundered by 
the mob, while the troops looked 
on, and the officers turned away 
their heads. Further still, a little 
beyond the Porte St. Denys, we 
found an enormous barricade, cross- 
ing the whole Boulevard. The men 
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behind it were siient. I told them 
my story. I read to them the 
manifesto which we had drawn up, 
and I begged them to pull down 
the barricade. 

They would not answer me. 

I did not think it advisable to 
leave them in my rear, so I turned 
back. I was too exhausted to walk. 
Some of the mob put me‘on a horse 
and supported me. As I returned 
along the Boulevards, the barricades 
were all down, the only ery was 
“ Vive la Réforme !” There was no 
anarchical or even republican man- 
ifestation. As we reached the Place 
de la Madeleine, there was a sudden 
ery,“Aux Tuileries! Aux Tuileries!” 
I wish to God that I had gone with 
them. The mob that surrounded 
me was monarchical. They wished 


only for reform, and they had got 
it. They would have filled all the 
avenues to the chateau and to the 
Palais Bourbon, and have prevent- 
ed the subsequent attacks on each. 


But I undervalued the danger. The 
members of the secret societies, the 
Rouges, had not yet shown them- 
selves. I did not suspect that they 
were ready, and that within an hour 
they would rush from their ambus- 
cade. When I recollected what 
were the terms on which I had 
parted from the king, the words, 
“ You shall have no dissolution,” still 
ringing in my ears, it seemed to me 
that if, two hours afterwards, I re- 
turned to him at the head of 100,000 
émeutiers—and there were not less 
in my suite—I should return rather 
as a revolutionary dictator than as 
a constitutional minister. So I ex- 
plained to my followers that I was 
really too exhausted to remain with 
them any longer, that they must 
lead my horse to my honse in the 
Rue la Ferme des Mathurins, and 
let me get half an hour’s rest. They 
took me home, carried me up-stairs, 
and laid me on a bed. But in a 
few minutes messengers came from 
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the Hotel of the Interior to say that 
my presence was necessary there to 
dictate the telegrams which were to 
be sent to the provinces. They 
were known to be in great excite- 
ment, and it was feared that armed 
bodies might march on Paris, if they 
were not stopped by news of the 
appointment of a reforming minis- 
try. I went thither in my carriage, 
for I could not walk or ride. The 
Pont de la Concorde was filled by a 
dense mass, which opened to let me 
through, with cries of “ Vive Bar- 
rot! Vive la Réforme !” 

I spent about half an hour dic- 
tating messages, and then proceeded 
to join my colleagues at the Tuil- 
eries. I tried to get into the Car- 
rousel under the arch, but instead 
of the troops whom I had left there, 
it was filled by a mob, and I saw 
the rear of the soldiers marching 
out under the Tour de I’Horloge. 

Then I was told the news, 
That the king had named me Presi- 
dent of the Council; that he had 
abdicated, having appointed the 
Duchess of Orleans regent; that 
she had been sending everywhere 
in search of me, and that I should 
find her in her pavilion, at the end 
of the Terrace du Bord de l’Eau. It 
was a sort of summer-house, built 
for her by the king, on the spot now 
occupied by the Orangery. 
thither as fast as the crowd would 
permit me, and searched it all over 
in vain. This lost me twenty 
minutes, At Jast I was told that 
she was gone to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

I followed her thither, and as 
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I went: 
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I was entering I was pulled aside 
by some of the revolutionary party, 
who told me that a provisional gov- 
ernment was to be proposed, and 
urged me to be its president. 

I refused, of course, with the 
utmost indignation, and found the 
Duchess,* pale but composed, with 
her sons and her brother-in-law, the 
Due de Nemours, sitting at the foot 
of the Tribune. A mob had entered 
the Chamber, but seemed rather 
curious than revolutionary. 

M. Dupin had announced the 
abdication, and the regency of the 
Duchess. 

M. Marie had objected that by 
law the regency belonged to the 
Duc de Nemours, and proposed 
a provisional government, under 
whose direction the question as to 
the person of the regent should be 
settled. 

I said a few words, in which I 
assumed the regency of the Duch- 
ess, and asked the support of the 
Chamber to a Liberal ministry. 

She herself rose once or twiee 
to speak, but was very unwisely 
and very unfortunately held down 
by those around her. 

At length Lamartine got into 
the Tribune. I had no doubt that 
he would move the immediate re- 
cognition of the Duchess as regent, 
and that I should be able to accom- 
pany her to the Hétel de Ville.f 

To my astonishment, and to 
that of the Assembly, he declared 
that the days of monarchy were 
over; that a solid basis of govern- 
ment must be sought in the lowest 
depths of society; and that a pro- 





* If either Thiers or Barrot had been told beforehand that the Duchess was pro- 


ceeding to the Chambers, the whole course of history might have been altered, 
as they would have accompanied and supported her (see ‘ Conversations,’ p. 20).— 


M. C. M. 8. 


+ In a letter to Mr. Senior, published in the Journals kept in France and Italy, 


vol. i. p. 214, M. de Tocqueville says : “‘ Even on the 24th 


ebruary the monarchy 


might have been saved by the proclamation of the provisional government, and if 
the retreat of the Duchess could have been retarded an hour.” M. de Tocqueville 


expresses in the same letter his astonishment at Lamartine’s behaviour.—M.C.MS. 
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visional government must be form- 
ed, to act until the people had ex- 
pressed its will. 

A different mob—the mob of 
the secret societies, armed and furi- 
ous from the sack of the Tuileries— 
now rushed into the Chamber. 

It yelled out its acceptance of 
Lamartine’s proposal. The Duchess 
and her party were forced to lea’ 
the Chamber. —Larochejaqueli. 
with the perverse folly of a true 
Legitimist, cried out, that as the 
people had declared its will, the 
powers of the Chamber were at an 
end. The deputies, some frightened, 
some astounded, broke uf. 

The provisional government was 
proclaimed from the Tribune, and 
enthroned itself in the Hdétel de 
Ville. 

I accompanied the Duchess to 
the Invalides. 

“How unfortunate it is,” I said 
to her, “that I did not find you in 
the pavilion! If we had reached 
the Chamber half an hour sooner, 
you would have been proclaimed as 
regent, before the revolutionary mob 
arrived, and carried to the Hétel de 
Ville.” 

“ Alas!” she answered, “I was 
sitting quietly in my own apartment, 
Nobody came to me, nobody advised 
me, until I was told to go to the 
Chamber.” 

We, the friends of reform, have 
been accused of creating the Revo- 
lution of 1848. It was created by 
the enemies of reform. 

They taunted us with the ab- 
sence of any popular demonstration 
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in favour of it. The reform ban- 
quets were our answer to that taunt. 
At every banquet which I attended, 
and I presided at twenty or thirty, 
I required that the first toast should 
be the King, and the second the 
Constitution, When we found that 
the minds of the people were be- 
coming dangerously excited, we 
gave them up. 

The king rubbed his hands, and 
said to Duchatel, “I always told 
you that this agitation would come 
to nothing.” ; 

He ought to have known that 
a great party does not abandon a 
powerful political engine without 
good reason. He ought to have 
known that our sudden furling of 
our sails was a proof that we felt 
the approach of a storm. 

Senior. Guizot thinks that on 
the 24th of February the king lost 
his head, 

Barrot. It istrue. A man who 
has lived for years in a dark room, 
who has systematically prevented 
any light from penetrating to him, 
is dazzled as soon as his shutters 
are broken open. He chose to say 
that his pays Jlégal was France. 
He allowed no one to suggest to 
him any doubts as to the safety of 
a system which consisted in the 
purchase by the deputies of a ma- 
jority of the electors, and in the 
purchase by the king of a majority 
of the deputies, 

When that system broke in his 
hands, he was a magician deprived 


of his wand, 
N, W. Senror. 
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““* When I'ma man!’ is the poetry of youth. * When I was young!’ 
is the poetry of old age.” 


“Wuen I’m a man,” the stripling cries, 
And strives the coming years to scan— 
“ Ah, then I shall be strong and wise, 
When I’m a man!” 


“ When I was young,” the old man sighs, 
“ Bravely the lark and linnet sung 
Their carol under sunny skies, 
When I was young !” 


“When I’m a man, I shall be free 
To guard the right, the truth uphold.” 
“When I was young I bent no knee 
To power or gold.” 


“Then shall I satisfy my soul 
With yonder prize, when I’m a man.” 
“Too late I found how vain the goal 
To which I tan.” 


“When I’m a man these idle toys 
Aside for ever shall be flung.” 
“There was no poison in my jvys 
When I was young.” 


The boy’s bright dream is all before, 
The man’s romance lies far behind. 
IIad we the present and no more, 
Fate were unkind. 


But, brother, toiling in the night, 
Still count yourself not all unblest 
If in the east there gleams a light, 
Or in the west. 
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BITTER-SWEET. 


am building o’er buried pleasures 
A cairn that shall mark their bed; 
am telling the tale of treasures 
That have turned from fine gold to lead ; 
am tuning my lute to measures— 
Dear measures !—whose soul is fled. 
Bitter-sweet in the sad December 
The remembrance of May, Juliette! 
Say, love, do you dare to remember? 
Sweet love, can you bear to forget? 


I am straying by sullen rivers 
That prattle no more of spring— 

By glades where no sunbeam quivers— 
In woods where no linnets sing, 

But only the cypress shivers, 


Brushed by the night-bird’s wing. 
And yet would I fain remember 
That once it was May, Juliette! 
Not even the sad ‘December 
Can force us to quite forget. 


O’er this cairn shall I cease to ponder, 
And scatter it stone from stone? 
Shall I break, ere I grow yet fonder, 
This lute with its mocking tone? 
And shall I no longer wander 
In woods whence the birds are flown? 
Ah! bitter-sweet in December 
The remembrance of May, Juliette! 
Say, love, do you dare to remember? 
Sweet love, can you bear to forget? 
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AMARI ALIQUID. 


If ever at the fount of joy 
Poor mortal stoops to till his cup, 
Still welling fresh to his annoy 
A bitter something bubbles up. 
So one sang sadly long ago— 
Sang how the fairest flowers amid, 
E’en where the springs of pleasure flow, 
“Surgit amari aliquid.” 


And echoing down the vaults of time 
The warning sounds for me and you 

In Latin verse, in English rhyme: 
"Twas true of old, to-day ’tis true. 

Ah, brother! have you not full oft 
Found, even as the Roman did, 

That in life’s most delicious draught 
“Surgit amari aliquid?” 


You run the race, the battle fight, 
And, eager, seize at last the prize: 
The nectar in its goblet bright 


Is yours to drain ’neath beauty’s eyes. 
Yet are these honours out of date— 
They would not come when they were bid: 
The longed-for draught is all too late— 
“Surgit amari aliquid.” 


_Or, haply, in the cruel strife 
You foully thrust a brother down, 
And with his broken heart, or life, 
Purchased your bauble of a crown. 
Wear it; but of remorseful thought 
In vain you struggle to be rid. 
The triumph is too dearly bought— 
“Surgit amari aliquid.” 


And so the cup is turned to gall, 
The fount polluted at its souree— 
Envenomed and embittered all 
By dull regret or keen remorse. 
Well hast thou said, O godless sage! 
From thee not ad/ the truth was hid, 
Though ever on.-thy mighty page 
“Surgit amari aliquid.” Gorpon Gun. 
. ‘ 
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THE ZULU WAR. 


Tue success, exceeding our most > 


sanguine expectations, which has 
attended our arms in Asia, bas been 
cruelly dashed by a serious catas- 
trophe to our troops in South 
Africa. A large body of soldiers, 
numbering nearly six hundred offi- 
cers and men, has been completely 
annihilated, almost before a blow 
had been struck on our side, and 
before we were even able to realise 
that hostilities had actually begun. 
Scarcely less than the national 
sorrow for the loss of our brave 
soldiers is the feeling of regret that 
the colours of one of her Majesty’s 
regiments should have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. Seldom 
have British susceptibilities sus- 
tained such a shock, We must 
go back to the days of the first 
Affghan war for any parallel to the 
feelings which this disaster has in- 
_spired in the country; and even 
then we doubt whether our prestige 
was felt to have suffered such an 
indignity as it has now sustained 
at the hands of a horde of savages. 
In the face of such a calamity, 

arty feelings can have no place. 
3etween Liberal and Conservative 
there ‘can be no difference of 
opinion as to the urgent necessity 
for now pushing this Zulu war to 
a speedy end, Exemplary punish- 
ment for the king who has dared 
to defy British power, to break the 
og of South Africa, and to drag 

is wretched vassals into a contest 
where they must necessarily be the 
losers, is an object that supersedes 
all other considerations. When 
our soldiers have retrieved their 
recent misfortune, it will be quite 
time to wrangle over the political 
objects of the expedition, and the 
means to be adopted for pacify- 
ing the Zulu country. We must 


postpone to the same event the 
very desirable inquiries that will 
doubtless be made into the un- 
accountable way in which the 
troops had been surrounded and 
decoyed from their position. All 
these and other subjects will claim 
attention in due course, At present 
we can have no thought and no 
desire but how most speedily and 
effectually we can avenge the 
slaughter of our covntrymen, 

For more than two years now, 
amid the disturbance of Eastern 
Europe and the dangers threaten- 
ing our empire in Asia, we have 
been conscious of coming troubles 
in our South African colonies, The 
fact that trouble is a chronic con- 
dition of these possessions, that one 
native difficulty is no sooner settled 
than another comes up for disposal, 
and that more or less fighting is 
always going on along our various 
African frontiers, has not on this 
occasion prevented us from seeing 
that a difficulty of more than usual 
magnitude was confronting her Ma- 
jesty’s High Commissioner at the 
Cape. All through the past year 
we have had unmistakable warn- 
ings of a coming collision with the 
Zulu kingdom, and ample proof 
that the commencement of hostili- 
ties was merely a matter of time, 
and we may say of convenience, to 
both sides. We knew enough of 
the Zulu character, and of the dis- 
position of the Zula king, to be 
aware that no pacific counsels would 
allay the war-fever which had seized 
on Cetywayo and his followers, We 
knew of how. little avail it is to 
urge prudential considerations on 
savages, who do not count the cost, 
in comparison with the gratifica- 
tion of their tribal pride, or their 
desite to distinguish themselves in 
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war. And we knew beyond all 
question that Cetywayo would have 
war with some one, and at all 
hazards, whatever force he en- 
gaged, or upon whatever quarrel 
he fought. r 

On our own side we have been clear- 
ly sensible that the military power of 
the Zulu nation was rapidly becom- 
ing dangerous to the colonists, as 
well as obstructive to the consoli- 
dation of our South African inter- 
ests. In Natal on the one side, 
‘and in our new territory the Trans- 
vaal on the other, the strength of 
the Zulu king was a standing men- 
ace to progress and _ prosperity. 
What good was there in opening 
up farms, in building houses, or in 
buying herds, with a not remote pros- 
pect of Cetywayo sweeping across 
the country like a destroying angel, 
burning, slaying, and pillaging 
wherever he went? How was cap- 
ital to be invested, enterprise to be 
encouraged, with such a cause of 
terror constantly in the background ? 
Writing it the eclumns of this 
magazine in the summer of last 
year,* a distinguished British officer, 
who had had unusual opportunities 
of personally acquainting bimself 
with this subject, spoke of the Zulu 
frontier as “that mine which may 
at any moment be sprung, bringing 
ruin and devastation to all withia 
its reach.” For the last eighteen 
months Sir Bartle Frere, her Ma- 
jesty’s High Commissioner in South 
Africa, has been face to face with 
this difficulty, and no exercise of 
human ingenuity could have de- 
vised an escape that would be at 
once peaceful and productive of 
permanent security. We have re- 
cently seen how difficult it is to 
exert a pacific influence over Powers 
with more pretensions to civilisa- 
tion when blood is up and arms in 
the hand, to be very sanguine about 
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the success of diplomatic negotia- 
tions with such a sovereign as Ce- 
tywayo. With the Zulu savage no 
arguments have force save those 
that are backed up by a pistol; and 
we can never have any security 
against his nation until it has tried 
its strength with the British power, 
and has learned such a lesson in 
the contest as will serve to impress 
it with the advantages of peace for 
the present generation. And it will 
be the fault of our Government if 
the Zulu power should ever be al- 
lowed to reconstruct itself so as to 
cause anxiety to our colonists, or 
to necessitate further expenditure 
of Jritish men or money to keep 
it within safe bounds. 

To break the military power of 
the Zulu nation, to save our colon- 
ists from apprehensions which have 
been paralysing all efforts at advance- 
ment, and to transform the Zulus 
from the slaves of a despot who has 
shown himself both tyrannical and 
cruel, and as reckless of the lives as 
of the rights of his subjects, to a 
law-protected and a_ law-abiding 
people, is the task which has de- 
volved upon us in South Africa, 
and to perform which our troops 
have now crossed the Tugela. This, 
broadly speaking, is the cause and 
object of the war. There are, of 
course, a number of events which 
have served as stepping-stones for 
the two parties taking up their 
present position; but we hold these 
to be of but secondary consequence 
compared with the evident antagon- 
ism which was bound to find some 
outlet sooner or later on Cetywayo’s 
side. On our part, the main point 
to be secured was, that the collision 
with the Zulus should take place 
at a time when we should be in a 
position to strike with effect, and 
with such a force as would reduce 
to a minimum the miseries which 





* ««The South African Question.’ 


’ Maga, vol. exxiv. (July 1878). 
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the Zulus would necessarily suffer 
in the struggle. This Sir Bartle 
Frere seems to have thought that 
he had provided for. He and 
Lord Chelmsford got together on 
the Zulu frontier such an army as, 
in the expectation of all the colonial 
authorities, was sufficient to speedily 
reduce the Zulu country. It was 
looked upon as a fortunate circum- 
stance that the war should be un- 
dertaken at a time when the atten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government 
was less distracted than it had been 
for some time back by more pressing 
anxieties nearerhome. And though 
the first step has proved a false one, 
we cannot permit ourselves to doubt 
that we shall speedily effect the set- 
tlement of what has been the most 
serious difficulty of South African 
administration, and that with the 
subjection of the Zulus, and the 
submission of Secocoeni, which has 
also to be secured, we shall have 
placed the native question upou a 
firmer basis, and reached the end of 
those little wars, which so unsettle 
the minds of our colonists, impede 
their prosperity, and burden the 
revenues of the mother country 
with expenses, from which at best we 
only derive benefit at second-band, 

The ostensible causes of quarrel 
with Cetywayo, theugh of second- 
ary importance to the issues which 
we have indicated above, are still 
of sufficient interest, both as indi- 
eating the justice of our present 
course Of action, and as showing 
how essential it is for the colonial 
population to be freed from the ever- 


increasing danger of. a Zulu. ont-. 


break, to deserve brief recapitula- 
tion. We need not go into the 
general details of South African 
native policy, which not many 
months ago were explained with 
great minuteness in the columns of 
this magazine.* We shall confine 
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ourselves on the present occasion to 
the Zulu question and to those is- 
sues which more immediately spring 
from it, as affecting both our duty 
towards the colonies in their pres- 
ent straits, and the future tenden- 
cies of South African policy. 

At the outset, we are bound to 
remark that the present Zulu panic 
contrasts rather sharply with the 
blind confidence in Cetywayo which 
the Natal Government, until quite 
a recent period, entertained. This 
confidence appears to have been 
based upon a belief that the Gov- 
ernment, through its Secretary for 
Native Affairs, could always in- 
fluence Cetywayo in the direction 
of its own wishes. Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone’s great abilities, 
his unequalled knowledge of the 
Zulu character, his personal kind- 
nesses towards Cetywayo, and the 
great respect which the Zulu king 
professed for him, went a long 
way to justify this reliance. But 
personal influence can at best only 
count for so much, eten when 
we have more responsible parties 
to deal with than savages. We 
have no reason to suppose that our 
interests suffered in the hands of 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, but it 
was unquestionably an error to 
trust so much to individual author- 
ity. The whole course of British 
policy towards the Zulus seems to 
have been made to depend entirely 
upon Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s 
personal influence; and the system 
by which Cetywayo was at once kept 
in check and in humour was so 


much. his.own, that- no. ether per- -: 


son has since been able to work it. 
In the present condition of the Zulu 
question there is, of course, a strong 
temptation to suppose that the 
Shepstone policy has broken down, 
and that this failure has naturally 
brought us into hostile relations 
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with Cetywayo. Until our recent 
dealings with the Zulu king have 
been more closely inquired into, it 
would be rash to return such a ver- 
‘dict upon Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone’s policy towards the Zulus, In 
the meantime, we may point to the 
fact, which may or may not be of 
significance, that for the statesman 
who of all others was presumed to 
be the highest authority on Zulu- 
land and the Zulus, Sir Theophilus 
has kept himself much in the back- 
ground during the present trouble. 
Apart from all the late disputes 
which have culminated in the 
present war, the fact is to be 
borne in mind, that Cetywayo’s 
power had become dangerous to our 
colonies, and that a Kafir king, 
when he finds himself at the head 
of warriors, is never satisfied until 
he has tried his strength. Our 
career in South Africa has furnished 
us with many instances of this, 
We have never yet found the Ka- 
firs yield to any argument but 
physical force ; and as soon as that 
was withdrawn, they have always 
seemed to feel that their obligations 
were removed at the same time. 
We have never yet had the experi- 
ence that favours or protection con- 
stituted any claim of gratitude at 
their hands, unless we were in a 
position to make good our demands 
by the strong arm. In the case of 
Cetywayo, we are conscious of hay- 
ing deserved a better return for our 
benefits than his present outbreak. 
The Natal Government made him 
its svecial protégé, espoused his 


interests in his differences with bis. 


neighbours, and generally contrib- 
uted to the establishment of that 
power which we now find it neces- 
sary to break. When he came to 
the throne, the Government extend- 
ed a formal recognition to him that, 
we believe, had not been previously 
shown to any South African poten- 
tate. Mr. Shepstone, with a wili- 
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tary escort, went into Zululand, 
and bore the principal part in the 
coronation ceremonials of the new 
king. Whatever anxieties the col- 
onists may have felt—and the dread 
of native outbreaks is never long 
absent from the Natal settler—the 
Durban Government appears to have 
had implicit confidence in its own 
ability to influence Cetywayo. We 
even, it is to be feared, encouraged 
him at the outset in the formation 
of that military force which has 
been the source of so much calamity 
both to him and to ourselves, It is 
alleged that the Zulu army, and 
its threatening aspect towards the 
Boers, was turned to political ac- 
count when reasons were wanted to 
justify annexation in the Transvaal; 
and if there is any foundation for 
this statement, we cannot be insen- 
sible to some appearance of retribu- 
tion in our present difficulties, 

With the annexation of the 
Transvaal, we took the place of the 
Boers as Cetywayo’s chief enemies, 
and succeeded to the feud at which 
he had for so long held the Dutch 
republicans, The Zulus have for 
a good many years back complained 
of Boer encroachments, probably 
with more or less of just grounds ; 
and they succeeded to some extent 
in interesting the Natal Govern- 
ment in their grievances. That 
Cetywayo refrained from forcibly 
asserting his territorial rights on 
the Transvaal side, was due to the 
counsels of the Natal Government 
and;its Secretary for Native Affairs, 
who seems to have put off the Zulu 
king. with vague. ,and _ indefinite, 
promises of seeing him righted on 
a future occasion. The Home 
Government, when the subject was 
brought to its notice, expressed an 
opinion adverse to interfering in 
territorial disputes between Cety- 
wayo and the Boers, The general 
conclusion, however, that we come 
to from the published despatches 
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is, that Mr. Shepstone had encour- 
aged Cetywayo to hope that his 
good offices would be excrted in 
effecting an arrangement favourable 
to Zulu interests, and that some 
such inducement had been held out 
to him to keep him back from war. 
On the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, however, Cetywayo fancied 
that his hopes were farther than 
ever from being realized, and that 
the British were preparing to estab- 
lish such legal title as would justify 
them in retaining possession of the 
tracts in dispute. This was a tern- 
tory lying on the western border of 
Zululand, between the Buffalo and 
the Pongolo, upon which the Trans- 
vaal farmers had been allowed to 
graze their herds, and which they 
alleged had been formally granted 
to them by the Zulu king. Soon 
after annexation, Cetywayo occu- 
pied a portion of the contested 
country, building on it a wattled 
kraal in token of his sovereignty ; 
and wasted the farms round about, 
killing numbers of persons, and 
driving off their cattle. At this 
time we had sufficient provocation 
to have justified those extreme 
measures which we have now been 
compelled to have recourse to; but 
an attempt was made, instead, to 
effect a peaceful settlement of Cety- 
wayo’s griev ances, so that no reflec- 
tion of injustice might rest upon 
our policy. 

In October 1877 a meeting was 
arranged between Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone and Cetywayo’s envoys, 
for the discussion of the frontier 
difficulty, and to settle if possible 
some means of mutual reconcilia- 
tion, Sir Theophilus had never 
before found the Zulu king intrac- 
table, but on this occasion Cety- 
wayo’s conduct in the preliminary 
negotiations forbade all hope of 
any accommodation on his side, 
The language used by the Zulu 
chiefs towards the Shepstones is 


said, on good authority, to have 
been most uncompromising: in the 
discussion on the disputed terri- 
tory a chief is reported to have 


grossly insulted Sir Theophilus with — 


menacing gestures; and the only 
terms that the Zulus would accept 
were the absolute and immediate 
cession of the whole country claim- 
ed by them. Sir Theophilus broke 
up the negotiations, and returned 
to Natal in disgust; and from this 
time there appears to have been 
very little hope of persuading Cety- 
wayo to come to a peaceable under- 
standing. The king himself, how- 
ever, again made overtures for arbi- 
tration to the Natal Government— 
but, chiefly for the sake of gain- 
ing time and of delaying the retri- 
bution which he could not fail to 
see must speedily overtake him for 
the numerous acts of violence com- 
mitted by his followers in British 
territory, for his frequent raids 
upon our borders, and for the re- 
peated insults with which all the 
warnings addressed to him by the 
colonial authorities were treated. 
That he had no intention of main- 
taining a peaceful attitude, or of 
containing himself within his own 
boundaries, the boasts of his tribe, 
and the threats thrown out to Brit- 
ish traders in Zululand, afford un- 
mistakable proof. 

We may claim some merit for 
Sir Bartle Frere and his advisers, 
on the ground that though serious 
causes of complaint against Ceiy- 
wayo were pending, and though 
fresh sources of grievance were con- 
stantly accumulating, the Govern- 
ment at once yielded to Cetywayo’s 
request to appoint a Commission to 
settle the boundary difficulty. In 
this task they received little cordi- 
ality or assistance from the Zulus, 
The Zulus tendered no evidence of 
their own claims, and merely con- 
fined themselves to denying the 
assertions made by the Transvaal 
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colonists, that Cetywayo had ceded 
to them the country between the 
Buffalo and the Pongolo. TWe 
Commission gave a decision gener- 
ally in favour of the Zulu sove- 
reignty; and this cause of dif- 
ference, which Cetywayo has for 
some time back alleged to be the 
only impediment to his friendship 
with the British, was removed in 
a manner that sets forth clearly 
the justice and liberality of our 
policy in South Africa. In Decem- 
ber last this award was communi- 
cated to Cetywayo, ‘The territory 
declared to belong to Zululand was 
to be at once marked off and made 
over; and the only reservation was 
the saving of the rights of bond fide 
British settlers, which our Govern- 
ment was of course bound to pro- 
tect from sustaining injury through 
the transfer. But while we were 


thus doing all in our power to give 
Cetywayo his due, we were, on the 
other hand, vainly striving to in- 


duce him to redress our grievances 
against the Zulu State; and to re- 
move the manifest danger arising 
from the maintenance of an extra- 
vagant military force, for which he 
had no employment, and for the 
sustenance of which he had no ade- 
quate means, 

Before specifying the several out- 
rages which have precipitated the 
quarrel between us and the Zulus, it 
may be well to say a few words about 
the boasied military organisation of 
Cetywayo’s warriors. The Zulu na- 
tion is of comparatively recent im- 
portance in South-eastern Africa, 
having been raised from a small 
tribe tributary to the Umtetwas, 
by the ambition and military talents 
of the bloodthirsty Chakka, to be 
one of the greatest powers with 
which the Dutch “ voortrekkers” 
or pioneers came into contact, Un- 
der Chakka the Zulus overran Natal 
and the Transvaal, making them- 
selves dreaded all the way from Dela- 
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goa Bay to the frontiers of the Cape 
Colony. The massacre of the Dutch 
emigrants by Chakka’s brother and 
successor, Dingaan—still commem- 
orated in the town of “ Weenen”— 
made the Zulu name a terror to the 
colonists, which even the increasing 
strength of our Natal settlers, and 
their greater familiarity with Zulu 
warfare, have perhaps, even at this 
period, not wholly removed. The 
successors of Chakka and Dingaan, 
however, were not able to maintain 
the same wide sway. The British 
crept in upon them from Natal, and 
the Boers from the western side of 
their country. Other tribes which 
had been content to fight under the 
Zulu banner when it led to certain 
victory and plunder, fell off and 
became independent; new chiefs, 
like Moselkatze, were eclipsing 
the Zulu glories; and when the 
present king, Cetywayo, succeeded 
his father Panda as king of the 
Zulus in 1872, he mainly owed his 
position to British recognition, and 
to the zeal with which Mr. Shep- 
stone used his influence in getting 
the chiefs of his country to accept 
his rule. We seem to have had 
some view in those days of making 
Zululand a “ model Kafir kingdom,” 
—a dream that, like most others of 
the same kind, generally changes 
to a reality of disappointment and 
difficulty. The good resolutions 
which Cetywayo made at his instal- 
lation were speedily belied by his 
turbulent conduct towards other 
tribes, his cruel and tyrannical treat- 
ment of his subjects, and his evi- 
devt ambition to make a name for 
himself in war. When he found 
that the British Government were 
naturally disposed to discourage his 
bellicose disposition, he bitterly 
complained that we were infringing 
his dignity, because we would not 
allow him “to wash his spears” 
in the blood of his enemies, as 
became a sovereign of his dig- 
2B 
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nity and nation. He turned all 
his able-bodied subjects into sol- 
diers, forbidding them to marry un- 
til they had “ washed their spears,” 

and bound down his whole tribes- 
men to bis will by laws of a most 
oppressive and despotic character. 
As his military power increased, his 
arrogance and pretensions naturally 
grew in the same proportion. He 
was constantly reviving claims to 
all the countries which the Zulus 
had ever raided over; and if the 
area of Chakka’s incursions be taken 
into account, this title would, if 
admitted, have placed him in pos- 
session of most ample boundaries. 
To maintain a force of from 30,000 
to 40,000 fighting men was no 
easy matter; to provide work for 


them was still more difficult; and 
Cetywayo must have found himself 
placed in serious straits by his policy, 
which 
and discontented his people. 


impoverished his country 
There 
was naturally a large war party; 
while a smaller number, comprising, 
however, some of the king’s nearer 
relations, have counselled him to 
give up his mad schemes and yield 
to the wishes of the British. Un- 
fortunately, Cetywayo soon allowed 
himself to get into such a position 
that it would almost have cost him 
his kingdom to retrace his steps, 
His military power had become 
searcely less dangerous to himself 
than to his neighbours, and to have 
disappointed the expectations of his 
warriors would have been to run a 
considerable risk of having to deal 
with a revolution in his own coun- 
try. Moreover, the little wars that 
within the last few years we have 
been waging in other parts of South 
Africa, have naturally had an un- 
settling influence on a horde of 
armed savages standing by looking 
for an enemy; and we regret to say 
that in none of these cases has the 
punishment which we inflicted been 
either so prompt or so signal as to be 
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likely to produce any very deterrent 
effect upon the Zulus, In these 
trdubles Cetywayo took a keen in- 
terest. He has sent encouraging 
messages to several chiefs who were 
in arms against the British. He 
egged on ” Secocoeni against the 
Boers of the Transvaal, and latterly 
against our own Government. He 
had become a source of danger, not 
merely to his own neighbours, but 
to the whole of the discontented 
races in South-east Africa, who 
were in danger of being misled 
by his emissaries. He expelled 
missionaries from his country be- 
cause they saw and bore testimony 
to his crue] treatment of his sub- 
jects, and endeavoured to take the 
part of those miserable wretches. 
Sir Bartle Frere tells us that the 
British Government has again and 
again had to check his purposes 
of aggression against unoffending 
tribes. “ Cetywayo has, at the same 
time, formally and repeatedly re- 
quested the consent of the British 
Government to wars of aggression, 
which he proposed, not for any pur- 
pose of self-defence, but simply to 
initiate his young soldiers in blood- 
shed, and to provide a system of 
unprovoked territorial aggression 
by the Zulus, which had for many 
years been Jaid aside.” 

We come now to the casus belli— 
the quarrels which led to the recent 
ultimatum, and to the expedition 
into the Zulu country. The sketch 
we have given above of Cetywayo 
and his position will enable our 
readers to understand how these 
matters, not in themselves offences 
of the highest magnitude, should 
have come to be regarded as affording 
a legitimate and necessary basis for 
hostilities. Foremost among these 
come violations of ‘British territory, 
and raids into the domains of tribes 
with whom we were in friendship, 
and who naturally looked to us for 
protection. Another complaint was 
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that two Zalu women had been 
forcibly carried away from British 
territory and put to death by ston- 
ing. The offender in those cases 
was the chief Sirayo,and Cetywayo 
met the demand for satisfaction by 
an inadequate offer of compensation. 
A number of assaults upon British 
subjects in British territories during 
the past year was also added to the 
charge, aud more or less satisfaction 
demanded in compensation. In all 
these cases friendly efforts were 
made to induce Cetywayo to do 
justice, but in no instance with 
success. His replies to our repre- 
sentations are a good illustration of 
his character, being sometimes in- 
solent, sometimes conciliatory, but 
always evasive. The Natal settlers 
who neighboured the Zulu country 
appear to have known all the 
time that Cetywayo would not come 
into the views of the British au- 
thorities, but would keep playing 
with their demands so long as their 
patience lasted. Even after he was 
aware that the award had been given 
in his favour in his claims on the 
Transvaal frontier, his hostility to 
the British appeared to increase 
rather than diminish. Threats of 
coming war were openly uttered by 
the Zulus; and curiously enough, a 
favourite boast of Cetywayo’s war- 
riors was, that as the Queen of Eng- 
Jand had been obliged to send for 
“coolie soldiers” from India to 
enable her to hold her own at home, 
her troops would never be able 
to withstand the Zulus in Africa. 
Traders have testified, too, that hopes 
of coming plunder from British ter- 
ritories, and from the countries of 
tribes friendly to us, have been in- 


dalged in to an extravagant extent ’ 


in Zululand during the past six 
months, and have been held out by 
Cetywayo himself to keep his men 
in humour, and reconcile them to 
the harshness of his system. 

It is important to note, that while 
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all through the past autumn the 
South African authorities have seen 
that a Zulu war could not be post- 
poned, her Majesty’s Government 
was doing its best to urge upon Sir 
Bartle Frere the necessity for “exer- 
cising prudence,” and “ by meeting 
the Zulus in a spirit of forbearance 
and reasonable compromise, to avert 
the very serious evil of a war with 
Cetywayo.” This was in October 
last ;* and again, on 21st November 
Sir M. Hicks Beach, in acceding to 
reiterated urgent demands for rein- 
forcements, writes as follows :— 


“It is my duty to impress upon 
you that, in supplying these reinforce- 
ments, it is the desire of her Majesty’s 
Government not to furnish means of a 
campaign of invasion or conquest, but 
to afford such protection as may be 
necessary at this juncture to the lives 
and property of the colonists. Though 
the present aspect of affairs is menacing: 
in a high degree, I can by no means 
arrive at the conclusion that war with 
the Zulus should be unavoidable ; and 
I am confident that you [Sir Bartle 
Frere], in concert with Sir H. Bulwer, 
will use every effort to overcome the ., 
existing difficulties by judgment and 
forbearance, and to avoid an evil so 
much to be deprecated as a Zulu war.” 


Anything less like a “lust for’ 
aggression” and “imperialist ten- 
dencies” than the opinions and in- 
structions sent by the Cabinet to 
the Cape it would be difficult to 


imagine. The Government consci- 
entiously acted on the old adage, 
“ Si vis pacem, para bellum.” It 


* provided for the safety of our colon- 


ists, while it impressed on the High ~ 
Commissioner the necessity for do- . 
ing all that could be done, with 
justice to our South African sub-* 
jects and to the dignity of the 
British Government, to avoid hos-» 
tilities with Cetywayo. In consid- 
ering whether Sir Bartle Frere acted ' 
up to the “spirit of forbearance and 
reasonable compromise”: prescribed © 
to him by the Secretary of State, . 
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there are several points to be taken 
into account by critics who are re- 
moved from the scene of action. 
It must be remembered that Cety- 
wayo is not the only intractable 
chief with whom the South African 
Governments have to deal; that 
others are standing by watching the 
sat between the British and the 
Zulus with keen interest; and that 
any signs of weakness or hesitancy 
upon our part would simply be to 
bring a swarm of hornets upon us 
from every troubled point on the 
British border. We must remember, 
too, that to have given Cetywayo his 
due without exacting from him our 
own in return, would have at once 
been interpreted by the king him- 
self as a sign of fear, and would 
have precipitated his invasion of our 
colonies, Sir Bartle Frere appears 
to have avoided all menace and 
threats in his negotiations with 
‘Cetywayo; and we may infer from 
tthe name which the Kafirs have 
given him, “ the dog that bites be- 
Sore he barks,” that he has made 
use of no bluster or effort at coercion 
to influence Cetywayo’s choice be- 
tween peace and war. 

On the 11th December, British 
Commissioners met Cetywayo’s re- 
presentatives on the Natal side of 
the Tugela, and delivered to the 
latter the text of the Transvaal 
award fixing the line of boundary 
as running from the junction of the 
Buffalo and Blood rivers, along the 
latter to its source in the Magidela 
mountains, and thence direct to a 
round hill between the two main 
sources of the Pongolo river-in the 
Dracheusberg. The Zulu envoys 
received this part of the communi- 
eation with lively satisfaction, and 
did not conceal that they had been 
dealt with more liberally than they 
had expected. Bunt as the High 
Commissioner’s message went on to 
recite the offences committed by 
Cetywayo against British territory, 
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to lay down the terms at which 
these were to be condoned, and to 
insist upon the king fulfilling those 
promises of good government which 
he had made to Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone at his coronation, the 
Zulus became visibly disconcerted, 
and did not scruple to admit that 
they had little hope of securing 
their master’s compliance. Twenty 
days were given to Cetywayo to 
give up the men who had carried 
off the Zulu women from our terri- 
tory, and to pay a fine of 500 head 
of cattle for the same offence; and 
also to pay a fine of 100 head of 
cattle for an outrage on two of our 
surveyors. Cetywayo was alse re- 
quired to surrender Umbaline, a 
Swasi refugee, who was harbouring 
with the Zulu king, and who had 
led numerous raids into our terri- 
tory, killing many persons, and car- 
rying off women and children and 
much booty. <A strong recom- 
mendation to disband the Zulu 
army, and to remove tbe restric- 
tions on marriage which were op- 
erating so oppressively upon the 
people, was also given; and that 
the king might have an assurance 
of the interest of the British Gov- 
ernment in the proper management 
of his territories, as well as a secu- 
rity against annoyance from other 
tribes, a British officer was to reside 
in Zululand or on its border, “who 
will be the eyes and ears and mouth 
of the British Government towards 
the Zulu king and the great coun- 
cil of the nation.” Some journals 
have made the mistake, in criti- 
cising the terms of the ultimatum, 
of supposing that Cetywayo had 
only twenty days to accept or de-, 
cline all these conditions, and have 
talked as if we were going to war 
because he refused to have a British 
resident forced upon them, This is 
not the case. The twenty days had 
reference solely to the delivery of 
the Sirayo raiders and the payment 
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of the 600 head of cattle imposed 
as penalties. No specified period 
was laid down for carrying out the 
other wishes of the High Commis- 
sioner; and had Cetywayo agreed 
to these very moderate demands, 
we cannot doubt that ample consi- 
deration would have been shown 
him both as to the time and the 
manuer of reformiug his administra- 
tion. The ultimatum was a simple 
and certain test of his disposition 
to choose between peace and war, 
and his treatment of it at once dis- 
pelled any doubts that might have 
still existed regarding his real in- 
tentions. 

Assured as Sir Bartle Frere and 
Lord Chelmsford both were that 
there was no escape from a Zulu 
war, the question arises whether 
their military preparations were on 
a scale sufficiently ample for meet- 
ing Cetywayo and his 40,000 Zulus, 
Since the disaster near Rorke’s 
Drift there has naturally been a 


fecling that we ought to have taken 
the field with more men and with a 


force of regular cavalry. On the 
other hand, the preparations were 
considered quite sufficient for over- 
running the Zulu country by all 
the colonial authorities who have 
had experience- of South African 
warfare. Lord Chelmsford appa- 
rently did not consider himself jus- 
tified in formally asking the War 
Office for a regiment of cavalry, 
although he pointed out that dra- 
goons would be of immense advan- 
tage. Sir Bartle Frere, in recom- 
mending that cavalry should be 
sent out to the Cape, seems to have 
had as much in view the political 
effect of such a force on the natives 
generally as their special need in 
the Zulu campaign. The startling 
effect which the appearance of the 
7th Dragoon Guards produced upon 
the Boers at Zwart Kopjies in 1845 
is still an African tradition; and 
there can be no doubt that a cavalry 
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regiment would have been of the 
utmost service, as well as of im- 
mense moral advantage, to us in 
the campaign. But on the other 
hand, we must not too rashly con- 
demn the scruples of Lord Chelms- 
ford to bring British cavalry into 
a region where the “ horse-siek- 
ness” of the country may play such 
terrible havoc. In the Secocoeni and 
other campaigns, we have lately had 
fatal experience of the imprudence 
of using “ unsalted” horses—that is, 
cattle which have not already been 
seasoned by an attack of the disease. 
Those who desire more information 
upon this subject will find their 
curiosity fully satisfied in a recent 
book, which will be read with great 
interest at the present moment— 
‘The Transvaal of To-day’ — by 
Mr. Aylward, who commanded the 
Boer forces against Secocoeni dur- 
ing the last years of the Repub- 
lic’s existence, and whose book con- 
tains a valuable amount of informa- 
tion on Zulu and Kafir warfare. 
From the Ist September to 25th 
May the climate of the Bushveld, 
or low country, under which classi- 
fication falls a considerable tract of 
the Zulu territory, where our troops 
may have to operate, is fraught 
with danger both to men‘and horses, 
especially the latter. To guard 
against “horse-sickness,” Mr, Ayi- 
ward recommends travellers and 
troops 


“ Never to permit their horses to bite 
grass or drink water until the morning 
mists, haze, or miasma, with which the: 
low grounds are frequently covered, 
should have been first entirely dissi- 
_ leaving the veld dry. The 

orses consequently should be fed at 
night, and only allowed to graze at 
will during the later and warmer parts. 
of each day. This will be best effected 
by the English sportsman bringing pro- 
per nose- bags and head-stalls with him, 
by the use of which, with great care 
and attention, I have seen delicate 
and valuable animals preserved, where 
there were no stables, during very bad 
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seasons. It is the general opinion that 
the poison causing the fever is to be 
found in the dew. It is certain that 
horses eating dew-wet grasses during 
the sickly season almost invariably 
die. This is so firmly believed that 
I have known both Dutchmen and 
Englishmen to wash carefully every 
‘Hlade of grass or sheaf of oats coming 
fnom the damp air before it was ad- 
mitted into their stables ; and I must 
certainly say that this safeguard has 
been followed by good results. 

‘* That there is something in the dew 
and miasma theory can be readily 
gathered from this fact: ‘imported 
_horses,’ when properly stabled, and not 
allowed out except during the later 
and warmer hours of the day, seem 
very frequently to escape the disease 
altogether ; but to an imported animal 
, 80 kept, one single night’s absence from 
shelter during the unhealthy time will 
always prove fatal. So much for un- 
salted horses. With regard to the 


‘salted’ ones, or those presumed to 
have passed through the sickness, I 
can speak with considerable certainty, 
as I have had in my charge at various 
times large troops of these animals, 
amongst which were some of great 


value.” 


We must exercise some caution, 
therefore, in concluding that Lord 
Chelmsford was insensible to the 
advantages of employing regular 
cavalry in the expedition. Dra- 
goons without horses are the most 
useless of all troops; and had a 
regiment been hastily dispatched 
before the necessity for its presence 
was demonstrated, there would in 
all probability have been an out- 
ery on the other side, had the 
cavalry suffered from horse-sickness, 
and the movements of the troops 
been impeded in consequence. The 
recent disaster in Zululand does not 
appear to have been altogether ow- 
ing to a want of cavalry ; and if the 
promptitade with which the Govern- 
ment is now hurrying out horse to 
the seat of war is reassuring, it is 
rather because the colonial author- 
ities want an impressive military 
force at command to deter the other 
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tribes from plucking up eourage to 
attack us, than that we have great 
hopes of cavalry being of the first 
assistance to us in fighting the 
“rocks and caves of Zululand.” 
The most reasonable regret to be 
indulged in at the present moment 
is, that a regiment which would 
have been so useful to us at the 
present moment as the Cape Mount- 
ed Rifles, should have been dis- 
banded by Mr. Cardwell, to carry 
out a policy which seemed selfish 
to the colonists, and from which 
the imperial Government cannot 
be said to have derived any econo- 
mical advantages in the long-run. 

The advance of the British into 
Zululand certainly took place under 
most favourable auspices. There 
had been plenty of time to make 
preparations ; the force was a larger 
and better equipped body of troops 
than we had evér previously put 
in the field in South Africa; 
the provision for transport and for 
the preservation of communications 
was declared by the military and 
colonial authorities to be all that 
could be desired. The colonial 
journals prophesied a possibility of 
hard fighting, but the certainty of 
an early victory. We knew that 
the Zulus far outnumbered the 
expeditionary force; but any mis- 
givings that were expressed on that 
account, seemed more than counter- 
balanced by the assnrance that the 
Zulus would never meet us en masse. 
On this point we must wait the 
issue of the contest, by which Lord 
Chelmsford’s arrangements will be 
more fairly judged, rather than by 
any criticisms which’we might be 
hastily tempted to put forth at 
present. Success in war will con- 
done any blunder; while the most 
carefully laid plans, the most cau- 
tiously matured tactics, never come 
through the ordeal of failure with 
credit. 
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The advance into Zululand was 
made by four columns, acting simul- 
taneously upon a concerted plan of 
operations, From the Natal froptier 
three forces crossed the Tagela and 
Buffalo rivers, while a fourth ad- 
vanced from the Transvaal border, 
crossing the Blood River, and 
keeping its base on the town of 
Utrecht. Colonel Pearson, with 
2200 Europeans and 2000 natives, 
crossed the Tugela at Fort Wil- 
liamson, not far above the mouth 
of the river, and was to advance 
by the coast-road into the heart 
of the country. The two centre 
columns, the right under Colonel 
Durnford, and the left under 
Colonel Glyn, crossed the Tugela at 
Krantz Kop and Rorke’s Drift 
respectively, and having rendez- 
voused in front of the latter place, 
were to advance by the principal 
roed through Zululand towards the 
capital, which lies from Rorke’s 
Drift in a north-easterly direction. 
At a point fifteen miles south of 
Ulundi, Cetywayo’s principal kraal, 
the main body of the army was to 
be joined by Colonel Pearson’s 
column. An attack was then to 
be made on Cetywayo’s kraal from 
the front, while the Utrecht colamn 
under Colonel Wood was at the 
same time to take the Zulus on 
their western flank. Such, roughly 
described, appears to have been Lord 
Chelmsford’s proposed strategy ; and 
it corresponds in the main with the 
course suggested in his memoran- 
dum, dated September 14, 1878, 
read ’by Lord Cadogan in the House 
of Lords. Lord Chelmsford’s scheme 
also made arrangements for guard- 
ing the extensive Natal frontier, as 
well as that of the Transvaal, from 
Zulu incursions while our troops 
were engaged in the interior of the 
country. 

The fullest accounts that can be 


put together regarding the disaster 
to the centre column are as yet 
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sadly defective, and suggest a num- 
ber of difficulties that we must 
trust to further information for re- 
moving. We know, however, that 
our right and left centres got safely 
across the frontier, and carried out 
their proposed junction in front of 
Rorke’s Drift. They had appa- 
rently information of the presence 
of a large Zulu army in front, but 
do not seem to have had cause 
for apprehending an attack on the 
rear. A force consisting of five 
companies of the Ist battalion of 
the 24th Regiment, and a company 
of the 2d battalion, with 2 guns, 
2 rocket-tubes, 104 mounted co- 
lonials, and 800 natives, were left 
behind to guard the camp, which 
contained a valuable convoy of sup- 
plies, while Lord Chelmsford with 
the rest of his force advanced to 
clear the way. This was on the 
morning of the 22d January. Lord 
Chelmsford, it would scem, speedily 
found himself engaged with the 
enemy in the wooded and broken 
country in front. According to 
Lord Chelmsford’s own account, 
which at present we are in justice 
bound to lay most stress upon, “ the 
Zulus came down in overwhelming 
numbers ” upon the camp, destroyed 
the great body of our troops, about 
600, and apparently captured the 
whole of the valuable stores of pro- 
vision and ammunition upon which 
our further advance must have 
mainly depended. Our men must 
have made a desperate defence, for 
the Zulu loss is set down at 5000, 
or nearly ten times that of ours. 
Such a disaster, so unexpected, so 
inexplicable, at once raises a feeling 
that “some one had blundered;” 
and the hurried language in which 
the Commander-in-chief announces 
the event, gives a double force to 
the suspicion, Lord Chelmsford’s 
words are: “It would seem that 
the troops were enticed away from 
their camp, as the action occurred 
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about one mile and a quarter outside 
it.” We must point out, however, 
that this mistake, if it was really 
made, could not have been the whole 
extent of the error, for the Zulus 
must in some way or other have been 
allowed to turn the flank of the main 
body before they could have fallen 
upon the camp behind, From In- 
sandusana, or Insandula, where the 
disaster took place, to the point 
where Lord Chelmsford had been 
engaged in the front with the 
Zulus, was a distance of not more 
than twelve miles; and some ex- 
planation would seem to be required 
of how so large a body of men 
could be so utterly destroyed, and 
a booty so cumbersome and valu- 
able carried off without apparently 
any diversion having been made by 
the main column in its favour, until 
it was too late to be of any use. 
The official accounts bear out the 
opinion that the troops must have 
moved from the camp to attack the 
Zulus, probably on finding their com- 
munications with the main body cut 
off; and that they were surrounded 
and cut down in the forest which 
would be of the utmost assistance 
to the attacking Zulus. In‘ justice 
both to the dead and the living, a 
more detailed and calmer examina- 
tion must be made of the alleged 
breach of orders, as well as of the 
position chosen for the camp, than 
the hasty, and doubtless passionate, 
conclusions which the last Cape 
mails brought home. When Lord 
Chelmsford arrived on the scene 
of action, all was over—the camp 
— and its defenders slain. 

ithout provisions, means of trans- 


port, and ammunition, it was of 
course impossible for him to pro- 
ceed ; and the latest accounts repre- 
sent him as having recrossed the 
Tugela and returned to Helpma- 
kaar, which had been the base of 
the left-centre column before it 


passed the river, Here every pre- 
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paration was being actively pushed 
on for another start, and we trust 
that before this time the centre of 
our, army has retrieved the unfor- 
tunate commencement of the cam- 
paign. 

lt is with very mixed feelings 
that we hear of the gallant advance 
of the other two columns from the 
Lower Tugela and from Utrecht 
into the Zulu country. If we were 
certain that they could succeed in 
effecting a junction and in destroying 
Cetywayo’s kraal by themselves, we 
should feel that they had more than 
redeemed the misfortune of the 
central column. We have a suf- 
ficiently high opinion of British 
troops to hope that such a _possi- 
bility is not too far-fetched to be 
gloriously realised. Colonel Pear- 
son appears to have made excellent 

rogress since crossing the lower 
Tugela Drift. At the River Inyoni, 
the first stream of considerable size 
after passing the frontier, Colonel 
Pearson was opposed by a force of 
4000 Zulus, whom he drove off 
after an hour's fighting, with con- 
siderable loss. By the 23d January, 
the same day as Lord Chelms- 
ford had to retire, Pearson’s force 
had reached Ekhowa, an import- 
ant point on the road to Ulundi, 
about 25 miles from the Tugela. 
The Naval Brigade accompanying 
this column has rendered capi- 
tal service, and is evidently des- 
tined to be of great use in the 
campaign. Ekhowa has been strong- 
‘Ty fortified, and Colonel Pearson, 
by the latest accounts, was looking 
carefully after his communications. 
There is every reason to expect that 
a portion of the Zulu force which 
had opposed Lord Chelmsford will 
now be directed against our right 
wing; and the more the celerity 
with which the centre can again 
resume operations, the greater the 
chances of Colonel Pearson being 
able to continue his advance must 
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be. The latest news represent the 
Zulus as concentrating around Pear- 
son’s position, so that sharp fighting 
may be expected from the direction 
of Ekhowa. The Transvaal column, 
under Colonel Wood, engaged the 
enemy on 24th January, two days 
after the mishap at Rorke’s Drift, 
and scattered a force of 4000 Zulus 
with only a trifling loss on our side ; 
but he subsequently appears to 
have fallen back on Utrecht, pro- 
bably in obedience to orders from 
headquarters. Of the encounters 
with the enemy which are reported 
from Rorke’s Drift subsequent to the 
disaster at Insandusana, we cannot 
say much, except that they afford 
us a reassurance that we are still 
holding that position, and that the 
falling back of the force on Help- 
makaar has not so damped the spir- 
its of the troops that they are afraid 
to encounter a vastly superior force 
of the enemy. If we can hold the 


Zulus so well at bay with so small 


a force and such insufficient protec- 
tion as Rorke’s Drift affords, there 
is good hope that we shall find our- 
selves more than a match for them 
when Lord Chelmsford’s columns 
again take the field. 

So far as the meagre and gen- 
erally conflicting reports show, the 
above is the position in which our 
troops, whether in Zululand or on 
the border, are now placed. The 
situation is full of anxiety, but 
by no means desperate. We have 
every confidence that we shall be 
able to confine the Zulus within 
their own territory, where Colonels 
Pearson and Wood will, we hope, 
presertly find them occupation. On 
the vigour and decision which Lord 
Chelmsford displays in getting the 
centre columns again in motion, 
must depend not only his own rep- 
utation, but the issue of the war. 
His position at present is surround- 
ed with difficulties into which we 
ean all fully enter. On the one 
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hand, he must be naturally anxious 
that the other two columns should 
be allowed to advance, so that his 
own disaster might not have the 
appearance of having given a gen- 
eral check to the whole expedition ; 
while, on the other, he cannot be 
free from a feeling of uneasiness as 
to their ability to hold their ground 
in the heart of Zululand without 
the immediate support of the cen- 
tre columns, There will be also 
a strong. temptation to hold back 
until the reinforcements from Eng- 
land arrive to strengthen the army ; 
but there is also the danger that 
the Zulus might gather both cour- 
age and strength from such delay, 
as well'as that other discontented 
tribes might grasp at the idea that 
the British power had received a 
decided check. These are difficul- 
ties amid which Lord Chelmsford 
must make up his mind. He is in 
a great measure free from the tele- 
graph control which restricts so 
seriously the liberty of most com- 
manders-in-chief nowadays in the 
field, while it can hardly be said 
to lessen their responsibilities, It 
has often been said that it is a 
higher test of generalship to re- 
trieve a disaster than to follow up 
an advantage. 

But though we cannot permit 
ourselves to look for any alter- 
native except a successful termi- 
nation to the war, we have been 
brought face to face with possibi- 
lities which compel us to wait the 
final issue with anxiety. We have 
a powerful enemy to conquer and a 
difficult country to overrun. Fatal 
experience has told us that bush- 
fighting always costs us more men 
than do pitched battles; and the 
country by which Cetywayo’s forces 
are covered will give them many 
opportunities of harassing us with 
impunity. Mr. Aylward, from 
whose book, ‘ The Transvaal of To- 
day,’ we have already quoted, gives 
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some very striking ‘pictures of the 
disadvantages which European 
troops labour under when fighting 
a savage foe, who can turn every 
rock, every tree, and every cave into 
a point of attack for his enemy and 
of shelter for himself. Along roads 
which defy ordinary means of trans- 
port, a force may march through the 
very heart of a Zulu or Kafir army 
without seeing a foe until the signal 
for attack has been given. If any- 
thing could damp the spirit of the 
British soldier, it would be having to 
thus fight an unseen enemy; and 
that our men have behaved with 
such admirable bravery and patience 
in other African wars and in New 
Zealand, is even a higher compli- 
ment to the army than steadiness in 
open campaigns, where the soldier is 
more of a machine and less thrown 
upon his own wits than in such 
expeditions as that to the north of 
the Tugela. In the present war the 


opening disaster at Rorke’s Drift 


has given the army a motive for 
stern and decisive action which will 
carry it through all dangers and 
fatigue ‘until the slight we have 
sustained has been more than 
avenged in the overthrow of the 
savage} power that has forced us 
into hostilities. We trust, before 
many mails arrive from the Cape, to 
hear that Cetywayo has learned 
to estimate the danger of provok- 
ing British hostility, and that the 
Zulu power has been so thoroughly 
broken as to have finally ceased to 
be a source of fear to our colon- 
ists and native neighbours in South 
Africa. 

But though the subjection of the 
Zulus is the first and most im- 
portant matter in hand, it forms 
only a part of a very difficult sub- 
ject that demands serious atten- 
tion, and that will not be easily 
settled to the satisfaction of both 
the Home Government and the 
colonies, We must, by some means 


or other, put an end to the inter- 
minable series of little wars that 
are the great barrier to the pro- 
gress of the South African colonies, 
and that always end by causing 
trouble to the imperial Parliament 
and expense to the imperial Trea- 
sury. Even if we had no past 
experience to fall -back upon in 
confirmation of our views, the pres- 
ent condition of affairs in South 
Africa justifies the opinion that we 
have been going upon an unsound 
system, or rather on no system at 
all, in the management of native 
affairs. When we have checked a 
native tribe, we have seldom set 
ourselves seriously to the task of 
consolidating it into the general 
body of our subjects, but have 
rather allowed it to remain apart 
under its hereditary chiefs, to be a 
source of disquiet, and perhaps an- 
noyance, at some time when we 
were ill prepared to have it upon our 
hands, When we have punished 
them, it has been more in the spirit of 
a schoolmaster chastising a naughty 
child than of a Government whose 
mission was to extend order and 
civilization along its confines. We 
have had too much of the free-and- 
easy spirit of Sir Harry Smith in 
our policy, whose counsel to the 
native chiefs was ; “ Keep the peace ; 
attend to your missionaries: then 
your cattle will get fat, and you 
will get to heaven.” Mistaken 
leniency has in more than one case 
offered premiums to rebellion and 
to encroachments on British terri- 
tory ; and the political disputes of 
the white races have not unfre- 
quently been forwarded by intri- 
guing with the black tribes. The 
present Zulu difficulty will have 
failed to teach us our duty to our 
South African colonies, unless we 
effect far more secure arrangements 
for their safety all along our fron- 
tiers than have hitherto been car- 
ried out. The disarmament of all 
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the native tribes who come under 
our protectorate is a duty that 
ean no longer be shirked; and the 
illicit trade in selling arms to the 
savages, which has been so unblush- 
ingly carried on in all our South 
African colonies, and which has 
‘ contributed so much to render our 
position insecure at the present 
time, ought to be stamped out by 
all the power of the local Govern- 
ments. Great complaints have been 
made regarding the trade in arms 
which the Portuguese settlement of 
Lerenzo Marquez, on Delagoa Bay, 
has been driving with the Zulus, the 
Swasis, and other savage nations; 
but it is more than probable that 
much of the outcry has been raised 
to divert blame from parties nearer 
home who were much more deeply 
implicated. To deprive the natives 
of such temptations to mischief as 
arms afford, must be one of the first 
steps towards the end of our South 
African troubles, Another is a 
better delimitation of our borders, 
so that the unfortunate territorial 
disputes which are constantly crop- 
ping up may be put an end to, and 
the natives taught to seek for justice 
in our High Courts, instead of taking 
it at their own hands upon the life 
and property of their nearest white 
neighbours. It is, no doubt, a serious 
task to break powerful tribes from 
savagery to a settled and law-abid- 
ing life; but we can no more shrink 
from the task than we can contract 
the limits of our colonisation. Both 
in Natal and in the Cape Colony 
the natives who have settled on 
the “reserves” or “ locations” have 
made great pregress in civilisation, 
have acquired and set store by the 
rights of citizens, and have in a 
great number of cases shown anxiety 
to educate their children, Wher- 
ever we have supplanted the power 
of the chief by that of the resident 
magistrate, all goes well; it is only 
where the tribal feelings and the 
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claims of chiefship are allowed to 
maintain their influence that we 
fail to make the natives peaceable. 
This native problem is undoubtedly 
the great question of the future in 
South Afriea; and we cannot trust 
to having it settled by time, as in 
other parts of the world. While 
the Australian aborigines, the Ma- 
ories in New Zealand, and the 
Indians in America are dying out 
under white civilisation, the black 
races in our African colonies are 
increasing rapidly, and at a far 
higher ratio than is known among 
the wild tribes, where war and 
starvation exercise of course a con- 
siderable check upon population, 
The Boers, on the whole, have 
given us scarcely less trouble than 
the blacks, and have been even 
more obstinate to deal with. Their 
bigoted aversion to British rule, and 
propensity for “trekking,” have in 
most cases been the cause of our 
being compelled to extend our 
frontier fer beyond ‘the limits 
which our own colonisation de- 
manded, They encroached upon 
native territories; and when they 
had drawn down upon themselves 
the wrath of the chiefs, their weak- 
ness commonly compelled British 
interference in the interests of the 
general peace of the country, There 
is no question but the present war 
in Zululand, as well as that against 
Secocoeni, are largely due to the 
Boer encroachments, and have come 
to us as a damnosa hereditas with 
the Transvaal. We do not mean 
that the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal has of itself embroiled us with 
either Secocoeni or Cetywayo; for 
even though we had allowed that 
State to retain its independence, 
we should have been compelled to 
have fought both, to keep them 
from overrunning the Transvaal and 
slaughtering its farmers, who ap- 
parently found it difficult to .hold 
their ground against even the less 
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powerful of the two chiefs when act- 
ing by himself. With the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, we trust that 


there will be an end of the stub- , 


born spirit of resistance to British 
rule which has worked so strongly 
against the unification of colonial 
interests; and that our new subjects 
will at last recognise the necessity 
for loyally aiding her Majesty’s 
Government in giving to all the 
races in South Africa under its 
sway a more assured protection, 
and a better meed of prosperity, 
than the divisions of the country 
have ever yet permitted them to 
enjoy. 

The general subject of the de- 
fence of our South African colonies 
is one that must inevitably come up 
for discussion, as soon as events in 
Zululand permit us to look a little 
ahead, In this respect, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the 
South African Governments have 
not realised their duty. They have 
contented themselves with apply- 
ing temporary checks, and have 
trusted to the intervention of the 
Crown whenever affairs became too 
critical to be dealt with by colonial 
resources. We néed not say that 
such a policy is not likely to earn 
commendation from the British tax- 
payer at the present moment. The 
claims of the colonies on the mo- 
ther-country have always had due 
weight given to them in these 
pages; and we have steadily main- 
tained that it was our duty to sup- 
ply means of defence to every cor- 
ner of the empire which was not 
able to protect itself. We have 
always held that the abolition of 
the Cape Mounted Rifles and other 
colonial corps by Mr, Gladstone’s 
Government, was an unwise aad 
reprehensible reasure, the evil ef- 
fects of which are bitterly realised 
in South Africa at the present 
time. But with all our sympathies 
in favour of colonial claims on 
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the Home Government for military 
assistance, we cannot deny the fact 
that the South African colonies 
have leant too heavily upon the 
Crown in this matter. The pre. 
sent is not a fitting time to re. 
capitulate the way in which the 
African legislatures have evaded the 
question of colonial defence—have 
bandied about from one to an- 
other the duty of providing for 
the protection of the borders—have 
sought to tide over difficulties by 
police, levies, “ commandoes,” and 
other makeshifts—and have almost 
invariably ended by falling back on 
the imperial government. Most of 
all the African “ Jittle wars” could 
have been checked at the outset 
by the colonies themselves, at 
comparatively little outlay, com- 
pared with the expenditure that 
must be incurred when  impe- 
rial troops ate put into the field. 
The cost to the mother-country of 
the Zuiu campaign, apart from the 
sacrifice of British soldiers which 
has actually taken place and is still 
to follow, will inspire us with a 
more lively interest in South Afri- 
can confederation and inter-colonial 
defence than the home public have 
hitherto shown, and ought to give 
a powerful impetus towards a satis- 
factory settlement of these much- 
debated matters, 

The temper of the country on 
the Zulu war has expressed itself, 
both inside and out of Parlia- 
ment, in favour of the course 
which Government has pursued. 
The despatches already published 
make clear that Government had 
no wish to wage par with Cety- 
wayo, and no object to forward by 
such a step; but yielded because 
it felt bound to defer to the repre- 
sentations of imminent danger which 
came to it from all classes, and from 
every quarter of South Africa; and 
to the assurances which it received ° 
that we had no alternative but to 
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choose between fighting the Zulus 
in their own country, and allowing 
them to overrun and devastate our 
colonies, and to bring the horrors of 
war into the homesteads of our set- 
tlers. No Government could have 
turned a deaf ear to such warnings 
as Sir Bartle Frere and the colonial 
authorities sent home towards the 
end of last year. And when it be- 
came evident that war could not be 
evaded, it was nothing more than the 
duty of Government to the country 
to insist that Lord Chelmsford should 
limit his military establishment to 
the force absolutely necessary to 
effect his object. Between a general 
asking for troops in war time, and 
a nation grumbling over unneces- 
sary military expenditure, a Govern- 
ment has to hit a very fine mean if 
it is to please all parties. Until the 
disaster at Insandusana the force 
under Lord Chelmsfotd was looked 
upon as amply suflicient for reduc- 
ing Cetywayo; and the Govern- 
ment was considered by the colonial 
press to have behaved with great 
liberality in the matter of troops. 
Since the news of Lord Chelms- 
ford’s check, the zeal with which 
every department of the Government 
has thrown itself into the task of ex- 
pediting the dispatch of reinforce- 
ments for Natal speaks for itself. 
The task of Government is now 
rather to oppose itself to any panic 
which may break out, than to stim- 
ulate the public interest in its ex- 
ertions to aid our army. We must 
look upon the Insandusana disaster 
as one of those catastrophes which, 
like the loss of the Eurydice, or the 
explosion on board the Thunderer, 
fall outside the boundary of the 
keenest human prevision, It is a 
sad calamity, but we cannot afford 
to lose our heads over it. 

With such insufficient informa- 
tion as we possess upon the most 
material points of the situation, the 
Zulu war is not yet ripe for parlia- 
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mentary discussion. The references 
in both Houses to African affairs, 
show that upon the merits of the 
questions involved parties have yet 
to make up their minds. Mr. W. 
H. Smith’s powerful speech at 
Westminster, two days before Par- 
liament opened, was the first public - 
intimation of the spirit in which 
the Government had received the 
news of Lord Chelmsford’s reverse ; 
and it at once gave a tone to the 
feelings of the country, and payed 
the way for the Ministerial state- 
ments in both Houses. The line 
taken up by Earl Granville does 
not indicate that the Liberal party 
have formed any decided opinions 
as to what course they are to pur- 
sue. He carped at Sir Bartle 
Frere’s principles, which he said 
were “suspicious of any weakness in 
any line of defence, and not averse 
to immediate and energetic meas- 
ures, not excluding war, to avoid 
possible future dangers.” Such 
criticism, if not very generous, is 
not very damaging; and if Earl 
Granville feels that his duty to the 
Constitution requires him to malign 
an officer who is too far removed, 
and too hard pressed to bave an 
opportunity of defending himself, 
we see no reason to stand in his 
way. Sir Bartle Frere’s conduct of 
South African affairs will no doubt 
be keenly canvassed afterwards, but 


- we cannot admit that her Majesty’s 


Government are reflected upon when 
the Opposition choose to make him 
the subject of an attack. Lord 
Carnarvon, who bas no disposition 
at present to justify the measures of 
Government, confessed that his ex- 
periences at the Colonial Office had 
convinced him of the justice of the 
Zulu war; while Lord Kimberley, 
who had also much official acquaint- 
ance with Zulu matters, seemed to 
think that we should have made 
war upon them long ago. In the 
Commons, Colonel Mure has eviuc- 
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ed an interest in the Zalus expli- 
cable only by the instability of bis 
seat for Renfrewshire; while Sir 
Charles Dilke contributed to the 
discussion a version of the difficulty, 
distorted by even more than his 
usual inaccuracy and extravagances, 
But the member for Chelsea is 
apparently acting for himself, and 
withovt any definite support from 
the leaders of the Liberal party. 
The Opposition as a body are still, 
we. believe, sufficiently alive to 
their duty to the country in this 
erisis to refrain from any criticism 
that might obstruct the measures of 
Government for carrying through 
the Zulu war; and it must feel, be- 
sides, the hazard of committing it- 
self to any particular line of censure 
until more definite information re- 
garding the Zulu question, and the 
mode in which it has been dealt 
with by the colonial authorities, 
has been given to the public. 
Perhaps the most notable fact in 
connection with the home aspecis 
of the Zulu expedition, is the extra- 
ordinary reticence which Mr, Glad- 
stone has shown regarding it. A 
whole fortnight has elapsed since 
the news of the Insandusana affair 
reached England, and up to the 
time of our going to press the ex- 
Premier had not uttered a word or 
written a post-card that could give 
the slightest clue to the view he 
meant to take of the disaster. This 
silence is so unwonted as to make 
us much more uneasy than if Mr. 
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Gladstone had thrown himself into 
the breach in half-a-dozen monthlies 
and double that number of speeches. 
In his case we have no reason to 
suppose that want of information 
has retarded his making up -his 
mind as to the criminality of the 
Government, and its direct respon- 
sibility for a war which it has 
waged for purely selfish motives, 
and with the base view of influenc- 
ing the constituencies at the coming 
elections. Whether he will go fur- 
ther, and recognise in Cetywayo the 
“Divine Figure of the South,” the 
noble savage whose cause is the 
cause of liberty and benevolence, 
unjustly assailed by the unscrupu- 
lous Tory Ministry—the possessor 
of all those personal virtues which 
are so conspicuously missing in the 
characters of the Prime Minister 
and other members of the Cabinet, 
—we scarcely care to predict. Mr. 
Gladstone is presently posing before 
the public as the candidate for a 
Scotch constituency which demands 
more moderate views than the ex- 
Premier has been in the habit of 
advancing for some time back ; and 
he may very naturally dread the 
risk of offending the tastes of his 
future supporters by launching out 
into a wild course of agitation such 
as he embarked upon two years ago, 
Whether or not his impetuosity of 
temper has been sufficiently subordi- 


‘nated to these prudential considera- 


tions, will most likely be seen in the 
coming discussions in Parliament. 
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